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READ THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS 


FROM 


Hetters GElritten by Bishops of the Church. 
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The Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D., LL. D., Bishop 
of Connecticut, and presiding Bishop, thus writes :— 


The work of Milner, to which this is a reply, and which 
bears so arrogant a title, evinces the high talents and extensive 
learning of its author, but it is not less remarkable for the cun- 
ning evasions and the bold misrepresentations of the facts of 
history by which it is characterized. - These have been suc- 
cessfully exposed by the acute discrimination of Bishop Hop- 
kins. Inmhis careful survey of the History of the Church, 
through the early and middle ages of Christianity, he has given 
a faithful exhibition of the superstitions, and scenes of violence 
and corruption, on which modern Romanism was founded, and 
of the ignorance on the one hand, and the cunning on the other 
by which it has been perpetuated. 

The Church is much indebted to Bishop Hopkins for his able 
and timely publication: I hope it may receive an extensive 
circulation, and secure an attentive perusal. 
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2 RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Rt. Rev. William Meade, D. D., Bishop of 


Virginia, writes :— 


I have read the two volumes of Bishop Hopkins with the 
deepest interest, and consider them by far the most valuable 
helps, both to the Clergy and Laity of our country, in their 
controversy with the Romanists, that can be found. Doubtless 
most, if not all, of the topics discussed in them, may be found 
even more fully examined in separate works, which from time 
to time have appeared since the days of the Reformation ; but 
in none of them is there so practical and effective an exhibition 
of all the controverted points between Protestants.and Roman- 
ists, according to my judgment, as in these two duodecimo 
volumes of Bishop Hopkins. They are evidently the work of 
time and labor. Their style is admirably suited to the subject. 
The discussion is made as plain as possible to the reader; and 
the happy illustrations with which they abound are rendered 
exceedingly interesting, by the judicious selection of historical 
facts by which everything is proved. The work, I think, can- 
not but be popular and useful in our land. As a whole, it will 
be regarded by the thoroughly Protestant and Evangelical as 
one of the most effective exhibitions of Romish error and cor- 
ruption, and most triumphant vindications of scriptural truth, 
that has appeared 


The Rt. Rey. Charles P. Mellvaine, D. D., says of the 
work :— 


I am exceedingly pleased with it. Milner has never been 
so well answered. Itis most ably done in all things. A work 
full of the results of learned research, it is adapted to the com- 
prehension of the unlearned, as well as the learned. ‘There is 
no book in the controversy with Rome, which I think more cal- 
culated to do good to all readers than this. Its spirit is excel- 
lent. Its argument is mighty. It should go far and wide. If 
men of means want a book of usefulness to send off by the 
hands of others, they should purchase this. 
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The Lord Bishop of Quebec, says:— 


The Bishop of Vermont has rendered great and valuable 
service to the cause of truth, by his overpowering exposure 
and triumphant refutation of a book which has been everywhere 
a favorite ; and from its unscrupulous and artful statements, 
too often a successful engine in the hands of Romish zealots, 
when engaged in the work of proselytism. It is pleasing also 
to observe, that while the Bishop is often roused to an indig- 
nant tone of reprobation in speaking of the work of Milner, he 
preserves a perfect tone of courtesy towards the prelate to 
whom his letters are addressed. 


The Rt. Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D. D., Bishop of 
Maryland, says :— 


The purpose you avow in the publication of “‘The End of 
Controversy, Controverted,”—“ aiding the truth in its contest 
against Rome”—have, in my judgment, been most effectually 
advanced. A most pretentious and deceptious book has been 
thoroughly exposed; and in doing the interesting work, its 
able performer has contrived to furnish his teaders with a re- 
view of the chief points of the Romish controversy, at once 
luminous, accurate, and attractive. 

I cannot but hope that not only every one into whose hands 
Milner’s proselyting effort may by any chance have fallen, but 
all who have a curiosity or better reason for desiring to know 
how Rome manages her warfare with the truth, may be profited 
by this learned and yet eminently readable production. 


The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, D. D., says:— 


“The End of Controversy, Controverted,” is one of the most 
candid, thorough and able works that has ever been published 
-on the Controversy between the Romanist and the Protestant, 
and will amply repay an attentive perusal by all who wish to 
understand this important subject. 
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The Rt. Rev. N. H. Cobbs, D. D., Bishop of Alabama, 
writes :— 


It is a timely publication, and must do good. 


_ The Rt. Rev. G. W. Freeman, D.D., Missionary Bishop 
of the South-west, says :— 


I regard it not only as a complete, triumphant, ae ennobling 
reply to Milner, but as one of the clearest, most eloquent, and 
most satisfactory and conclusive popular works on the contro- 
versy of the Reformed Church with Rome, that I have ever 
met with; and I should be pleased to see it in the hands of 
every individual in our country who is able to read and under- 
stand it. 


The Rt. Rev. John Williams, D. D., Assistant es 
of Connecticut, says :— 


It.is anoble work, and an honor to the American Episcopate 
and Church. I know no work in which such extensive learn- 
ing is brought to bear on the controversy with the Roman 
Church, ina way which is at once so scholarly and popular. It 
is greatly to be wished that it might be in the hands of all our 
Laity as well as Clergy. Not its least valuable. part in my 
view, is its masterly assertion, exposition and defence of the 
great principle of our Reformers, ‘‘ The Scriptures as the Rule 
of Faith, according to the Primitive Catholic Interpretation, 
with the right of Private Judgment, in order to decide what the 
interpretation was.” 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Bishop of Rhode 
Island, says :— 


T have read ‘“‘ The End of Controversy, Controverted,” with 
very great interest. ‘There is perhaps no man in the country 
better qualified to hold an intelligent and courteous argument 
with the Romanist, than Bishop Hopkins. This book is pre- 
cisely what is needed at the present juncture ; the style is 
clear and attractive, the spirit is kind and conciliating, and the 
positions are irrefutable. 
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From the Church Journal. 


To those readers especially who have been shaken at all in 
their attachment to their Mother Church by the specious lies of 
Milner, we would earnestly commend this work of Bishop 
Hopkins, as in our opinion a most masterly expose of the false- 
hoods, calumnies, and perversions of that most subtle and so- 
phistical writer. In this respect it is invaluable. We know 
of nothing in our language better calculated to undeceive such 
persons, and to give them a clear view of the true merits of the 
controversy with Rome. Lively in style, close and cogent in 
argument, full of pith and substance, it is just such an antidote 
to the poison of Milner, as every clergyman of the Church, and 
every layman, ought to have ready at hand. Let it be widely 
disseminated, and there will be no more room for the question, 
‘Why is not Milner answered.” 


From the Churchman. 


A vast fund of reading is brought to the work, through which 
the Papacy is attacked and Protestantism defended, with equal 
vigor. ‘This historical narrative gives to the work a popular 
interest. Every one may follow the easy style in which it is 
written. Bishop Hopkins. holds a skilful pen for this line of 
discussion. He follows Milner from point to point with method, 
and always writes with fulness and clearness. 


From the Protestant Churchman. 


These volumes have just been laid upon our table. We 
know of no Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America better qualified earnestly to contend with Rome for 
the true faith than their learned and able author. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 


We cannot refrain from expressing our high admiration of 
the general train of argument, as well as the great eloquence 
of style, which are exhibited in these volumes. They will 
command the entire confidence and excite the deep interest of 
the whole Protestant element of the Church. We earnestly 
hope, that as the last and most elaborate of the works of their 
eminent and much beloved author, they will meet with a recep- 
tion equal in extent to their merit. 


From the Christian Witness. 


No man in this country is better qualified by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the original authorities,—by patristic learning 
and general scholarship,—and a thorough knowledge of every 
phase ofthe Romish controversy, to silence, by the force of un~ 
questioned authorities, and by the power of unanswerable ar- 
gument, the vain pretensions of the Papists, than Bishop 
Hopkins ; while his brilliant and effective style renders his 
writings readable, and throws around them an attraction 
which will do much to rivet upon the minds of especially the 
young, the great principles of Protestant truth, and the gross 
absurdities of Romish doctrines. Never was a book more 
timely. Every clergyman should havea copy. No Parish or 
Sunday School Library should be without it. 


From the Calendar. 


We have received a copy of this work from the publishers, 
and have had time to look it through, and to read it in part. To 
say simply that it is well done, would not do justice to the 
author nor to ourselves.—Considering the source from which 
it comes, we expected a good work on this subject. But as far 
as we have read, it more than answers our expectations. The 
spirit is kind, the style clear and distinct, the facts sure and 
certain, and the argument sound and conclusive. We have 
seen not so effectual turning of the tables in many a day, and we 
commend it to all who would truly understand the period of the 
Reformation, and the character of those engaged in it. 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 


The work before us is much more elaborate and complete 
than any other by the same author. It is pervaded by a spirit 
of admirable courtesy, united with a severe and uncompromis- 
ing honesty in arraying facts and arguments to demonstrate 
that the Romish Church is indeed the mystery of iniquity. 
The breadth, point, and vigor of the whole discussion, stamp it 
as one of the ablest and most important of recent works on the 
Roman imposture. 


From the New-York Evangelist. 


We particularly admire the concise and energetic style of 
the work, and the candor of the reasoning. On some points 
we should differ from the writer ; but we cannot deny his great 
ability, copious learning, and clear, logical force. The book 
will clear up many points in almost any reader’s mind, and 
present as concise and lucid a statement of the great argument 
which divides the religious world as can be found in the same 
space. 


From the New-York Daily Times. 


Bishop Hopkins is sharp, but always courteous, moderate, 
kind, considerate, never severe or bitter, but never dull, aside 
from the point, or lacking in logic. Much valuable history is 
reproduced in the Letters, and readers who have little interest 
in the theological discussion itself, will find them interesting 
and valuable. 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 


Bishop Hopkins has few equals as a skilful dialectician and 
a keen and polished writer. His work on the Roman contro- 
versy, just issued, is not only a most thorough and masterly 
view of the subject, but adds to this a genial quality, character- 
istic of the author as a man, and not the commonest attraction 
of polemical writings. 
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From the Boston Daily Traveller. 


Bishop Hopkins is one of the most distinguished writers in 
the Episcopal Church, and anything from his pen is sure to be 
worthy of attention. His present work is a very thorough and 
elaborate reply to a popular and highly esteemed work by a 
writer of the Romish Church, and is written with marked 
ability, giving repeated evidence of the writer’s ripe and varied 
culture,—it is one of the ablest works on the subject that has 
appeared in this country. 


From the Crusader. 


This very able refutation by the learned Bishop of Vermont, 
contains volumes of historical information valuable to the 
scholar, besides the theological deductions original with the 
author. Bishop Hopkins has shivered the lance of his adver- 
sory up to the gauntlet. It is indeed and in truth the End of 
Controversy, Controverted.. Would to Heaven that the Pro- 
testant world had an army of such champions—such good 
soldiers to do battle in her cause ! 


“THE END OF CONTROVERSY,” 
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_ feudal lordship of Spain—Censures the Kings of France and Germany 
for Simony—He claims the right of Investiture, and enforces the celi- 
baey of the Clergy—His decsees resisted—Canonical obedience com- 
pelled by force—The Pope deposed in an assembly at Worms—The 
Pope anathematizes and deposes the Emperor—Fleury condemns both 
—Severe Penance of the Emperor at Canusium—Rudolph elected Em- 
peror—Civil war—State of the Church as described by Gregory VII. 
—Berengarius opposes Transubstantiation—Compelled to retract— 
He renounces his retractation—Gregory VII. refuses to permit the 
Mass to be celebrated in the Sclavonian tongue—His way of treating 
the example of the Primitive Church—Gregory’s enormous claims— 
The Anti-Pope, Guibert—Long and bloody war—The Anti-Pope en- 
throned, as Clement II].—Schism in the Papacy—Clement yields in 
1089—The Council of Clermont, in 1095, orders the Bread and Wine 
to be received separately, instead of together in a spoon, after the 
manner of the Greeks—State of Religion as given by Fleury in his 
Preliminary Discourse to his 13th Volume. Pp. 59-97. 
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LETTER VI. 


Continuation of Historical sketch—The Twelfth Century—Gregory 
Vii.—Clerical celibacy and Investitures—Allowance of Investiture 
held to be a Heresy—The Emperor excommunicated—Two Popes at 
once, Gelasius II. and Gregory VIII.—A Pope besieged by an army 
commanded by a Cardinal—The conquered Pope publicly exhibited 
with a camel’s tail in his hands—The Emperor Henry V. yields the 
form of Investiture with Ring and Crozier—General Council of Late- 
ran, A, D. 1123—Plenary Remission for Crusaders—Testimony of St. 
Bernard to the corruption of his day—Knights Templars instituted, 
A. D. 1128, at the Council of Troyes—-St. Bernard’s exhortation to 
the Archbishop of Sens—Another Schism in the Papacy—Innocent 
II. and Anacletus II.—Celestin II.—Lucius I].—Eugene II].—Amold 
of Brescia—Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, writes against Relics and Mira- 
cles—Festival of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin opposed by St. 
Bernard as a novelty—John of Salisbury—What people said of the 
Pope and the Roman Church in the time of Adrian 1V —The Pope 
gives away Ireland to the King of England—Gratian on the Canon 
Law—False Decretals—Another Schism in the Papacy—Alexander 
III. and Victor III.—The Laity incapable, through ignorance, of prac- 
tising Law and Physic—Charlemagne canonized by an excommuni- 
cated Pope—The Pope expelled from Rome—Another Anti-Pope, Ca- 
listus IIJ.—Quarrel between Alexander III. and Henry II. about Tho- 
mas a Beckett—The English Monasteries in 1175, as described by 
Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury—Archbishops Richard and Roger 
—A combat between them in the presence of the King—Another 
Anti-Pope—The Cardinals restrict the election of Popes to their own 
Body—Pope Celestin III. kicks the crown from the Emperor’s head— 
Elevation of the Host introduced. Pp. 98-111. 


LETTER VII. 


Historical Sketch continued—Thirteenth Century—A better sort of 
Popes—Fleury denounces several propositions taught in the false De- 
cretals—The Pope’s power over Councils, Bishops, and in Appeals, 
the Union of spiritual and temporal Jurisdiction, Persecution and Pen- 
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ances, attributed by Fleury to ignorance—What produced this igno- 
rance—Corrupt state of the University of Paris—Reformation desired 
by Pope Innocent IIJ.—Council of Lateran in 1215—Extirpation of 
Heretics made imperative on all—Auricular Confession made compul- 
sory once a year—An acknowledged innovation—Order of Preaching 
Friars, instituted A. D. 1216—Gregory IX.—The Clergy of France 
compelled by the Pope to pay the expenses of Persecution—The Em- 
peror Frederick excommunicated for being too sick to go on a Crusade 
—His Letter to all the Kings and Princes of Christendom—The Pope 
compelled to leave Rome—The Pope goes to war with the Emperor— | 
Peace restored—The Scriptures forbidden to the Laity, at the Council 
of Thoulouse, A. D. 1229—The first instance of such a prohibition— 
The Pope, in 1234, testifies that English Monasteries were extremely 
debased—Thirty French lords complain to the Pope, saying that the 
Bishops were insubordinate to the royal Authority—Salve Regina in- 
troduced by the Preaching Friars, A. D. 1237—Alexander, King of 
Scotland, refuses to admit a Papal Legate—In 1238 the Patriarch of 
Antioch excommunicates the Pope and the whole Roman Church— 
The Emperor calls the Pope the Great Dragon, Antichrist, Balaam, 
and the Prince of Darkness—The Pope declares the Emperor deposed 
—War—Gregory IX. dies in 1241—Celestin IV. supposed to be poi- 
soned—A Papal vacancy of eighteen months—Quarrel between the 
Minorites and the Preaching Friars—Pope Innocent IV. flees to Genoa 
—WNeither France, Arragon, nor England, willing to give him an Asy- 
lum—The Council of Lyons in 1245—The Pope’s Five Wounds— 
Complaints of England against the exactions of Rome—The Pope 
drew a larger revenue from England than the King himself—The 
Pope pronounces the Emperor deposed—The Emperor in reply advo- 
cates Apostolic poverty and humility—A rival Emperor set up by the 
influence of the Pope—The Preaching Friars odious to the ancient 
Monks and Secular Clergy—They monopolize Confessions—Conse- 
quent increase of immorality—Bloody war between the Emperor 
Frederick and the Pope’s Emperor—The “ Pastorals,” a new set of 
Heretics, preach against Preaching Friars, Minorites, Cistercians, 
Black Monks, Canons, Bishops, and the Court of Rome—Noble Pro- 
test of Grossetete, Bishop of Lincoln—Pope Alexander IV. compelled 
to leave Rome—The Inquisition—Heretics to pay the expense of the 
persecutions against them—Scandals from Clerical Licentiousness 
general throughout the whole Church—The Pope’s Letter on this 
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subject—Excommunicated persons imprisoned by the Bishops—Dying 
regulation of Alexander IV.—Festival of Corpus Christi instituted in 
1264—The Pragmatic Sanction—Gregory X. elected after « vacancy 
of two years and nine months—Sad state of things in Prussia—Curi- 
ous Letter from the Pope to the Bishop of Liege—A Bishop by Dis- 
pensation—The Papal Legate denounces the scandalous state of the 
University of Paris—Tendency of the Aristotelian Philosophy to pro- 
duce Infidelity—Two Hundred impious propositions, then xurrent— 
Specimens of them—Roger Bacon imprisoned for his suspicious stu- 
dies—Four Councils in France in 1279—Hatred between the Clergy 
and the Laity—Powers of the Pope, according to the laws uf Alfonso 
the Wise—How Crusaders availed themselves of Indulrences—An 
Archbishop so learned as to be esteemed a Necromancer—The Pope’s 
account of the German Clergy—Voluntary resignation or Pope Celes- 
tin V.—Imprisoned for life by his successor, Boniface VIII.—The 
famous Papal Constitution Clericis Laicos, setting forth the hostility 
between Clergy and Laity—Two cardinals hold that 2 Pope cannot 
resign—They are deprived of their dignities, and excomounicated— 
Plenary Indulgence to all visiting the Churches of St Peter and St. 
Paul at Rome in the year 1300—Two hundred thousand pilgrims— 
This new institution afterwards called the Jubilee. Pp. 112-141. 


LETTER VIII. 


Historical Sketch continued—Fourteenth Century—Duns Scotus 
broaches the Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin—Pope Clement V. takes up his residence at Avignon—He ap- 
points three Cardinals to take evidence proving that Boniface VIII. 
both as Cardinal and Pope, was an Atheist—Testimony of Nicholas, a 
Priest and Canon—Of Manfred, a Citizen of Lucca—hirty-six wit- 
nesses in all—All men of letters taken for granted to be Infidels— 
‘What Philip the Fair proposed to do to the dead body of Boniface— 
Probable truth of the Testimony—The affair dropped for fear of too 
great seandal—A Bishop’s statement of the corrupt condition of the 
Church, laid before the Council of Vienne—Seven hundred excommu- 
nicated persons in one parish—Other abuses and enormities—Reform 
called for in the Head and in the Members, according to the Canons 
of the first Four General Councils—The Bishop of Mende confirms 
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the above account at the Council of Vienne—The Pope himself . 
preaches in favor of Reformation—The Order of Templars abolished 
—King Philip protected, by the Pope, from reproach for what he had 
done against Boniface VIII.—The Clergy forbidden to be butchers or 
tavern-keepers, of to carry arms—The dress of the Clergy reformed— 
No other reformation attempted—The Bishop of Liege slain in a bat- 
tle at Rome—Character of Pope Clement V.—A long interregnum— 
John XXII. continues the Papal Court at Avignon—Alleged errors of 
Arnold de Villa Nova, a cleric and Physician to the Pope, condemned 
by the Inquisitor of Tarragon—Proofs of corruption given by the 
Council of Boulogne in 1317—Papal Commissions concerning a con- 
spiracy of wizards—Political condition of Europe as described by the 
Pope—The Emperor Louis, excommunicated by the Pope, sets up 
Nicholas V. as Anti-Pope—The Emperor fails to provide troops and 
money, and the Anti-Pope submits—Pope Clement VI.—The Bull 
Unigenitus and the Jubilee every fifty years—His fondness for women 
—Pope Urban V. returns with the Papal Court to Rome—He rides 
over the spot where Pope Joan was delivered—Death of Petrarch— 
His morals—Credibility of his Testimony as to the state of the Church 
—A Pope confesses that the Papal Primacy was the real cause of the 
Schism between the East and the West—Urban VI. reproaches the 
Bishops and Cardinals—They elect an Anti-Pope, Clement VII., who 
resides at Avignon—The rival Popes excommunicate each other— 
Cruelty and tyranny of Urban VI.—He twice tortures six Cardinals— 
Pope Boniface IX., who could neither write nor sing—The two Popes 
anathematize each other—Letter of the King to the University, de- 
scribing the state of the Church—Benedict XIII. succeeds Clement 
VIl.—The King and Princes withdraw all obedience from both Popes 
—General consent in this withdrawal—The Authority of the Pontiff 
devolved, meanwhile, upon the Bishop of the Diocese—This of -itself 
justifies the English Reformation—Pope Benedict XIII. immovable, 
although besieged in his Palace—The University of Oxford does not 
blame France and Spain for withdrawing obedience from their Pope— 
It recommends a General Council—The same principle involved in 
both plans for ending the Schism—Reserved Right of Revolution. 
Pp. 142-165. 
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LETTER IX. 


Historical Sketch continued—Fifteenth Century—Benedict. XIII. 
shut up in his palace for four years—He escapes in 1403—The obe- 
dience of France restored to him in the Council of Paris, but not on 
the ground of any duty—-Boniface succeeded by Innocent VIi., and he 
by Gregory XII.—The two Popes both offer to resign, without any 
intention of doing it—The Appeal of the Cardinals at Pisa in 1408— 
Another justification of the English Reformers—Six Cardinals Pro- 
testants—Benedict XIII. excommunicates, pronounces an Interdict, 
and dispenses with the oaths of fidelity—John de Courtecuisse main- 
tains thirteen propositions against the Pope—The Cardinals, without 
either Pope, issue a Bull for a General Council, which meets at Pisa 
in 1409—The two Popes declared to be contumacious schismatics and 
heretics, perjured, scandalous, and incorrigible, deprived of all rights, 
and all Christians forbidden to obey or favor them—Alexander V. 
elected by the Council—He approves all the acts of the Council— 
Succeeded by John XXIII., who calls and opens the Council of Con- 
stance in 1414—The Legates of the other two Popes honorably re- 
ceived—Vote by Nations—List of all the mortal sins, and an infinity 
of abominations, charged against John XXII]_—Suppressed—He con- 
sents to resign if the other two Popes do the same—He fices in dis- 
guise—The Council suspends and then deposes him—The Laity de- 
prived of the Cup in the Holy Eucharist—Six conclusions in this 
matter—Concomitancy—The Emperor made President of the Coun- 
cil for one Session—Gregory XII. resigns—John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague burned alive as Heretics—Benedict XIII. deposed—General 
Councils ordered to be held every ten years—The Council chooses 
Martin V., who formally acknowledges the Council as a standard ot 
faith—The Council is dismissed in 1418, two Cardinals and Benedict 
XIII. still holding out—On his death, his two Cardinals elect Clement 
VIII., who soon resigns, and his Cardinals elect Martin V., thus end- 
ing a Schism of fifty-one years—The Council of Basle meets in 1431 
—Dissensions between Pope and Council—The Council decrees itself 
superior to the Pope—The Pope attempts to dissolve the Council, 
and then, fearing the Emperor, formally approves all that had been 
done by it—Infallible decisions not believed un} s acceptable—The 
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Pope very complaisant to the Council in 1434, through artifice—New 
dissensions when the Council touches the Annates—The Council 
grants the use of the Cup to the Bohemians—Attempted reunion 
with the East—The commander of the Pope’s galleys dissuaded, by 
the Greek Emperor, from obeying the Pontiff’s orders to attack the 
Galleys of the Council—The Council summons the Pope to appear— 
The Pope commands the dissolution of the Council, and appoints an- 
other at Ferrara—The Council pronounces the Pope contumacious— 
The Pope opens the Council of Ferrara—The Council of Basle sus- 
pends the Pope—The Pope and his Council nullify the acts of the 
Council of Basle, and excommunicate its adherents—The Council of 
Basle decrees the dissolution of the assembly at Ferrara—Conference 
with the Greeks at Ferrara—Afterwards at Florence, in 1489—A re- 
union effected—Repudiated by the Greeks on the return of their 
deputies to Constantinople—The Council of Basle continues, partly 
supported by the Emperor Sigismund and the King of France—It de- 
poses the Pope, on the same day that the reunion with the Greeks is 
celebrated at Florence—The Pope and his Council depose all the 
members of the Council of Pasle—The Council of Basle elects Felix 
V. as Pope—He reluctantly consents to shave his beard—Eugenius 
excommunicates Felix, and the Council of Basle annuls the excom- 
munication—Europe divided between the two Popes—Another Gen- 
eral Council proposed, and consented to by that of Basle—In 1444 
the Council of Basle still in Session, and the Pope transfers the Coun- 
cil of Florence to Rome—Eagenius IV. succeeded by Nicholas V.— 
Felix resigns in 1449 under the direction of the Council of Basle, 
which then ends its labors—wNicholas annuls all that his predecessor 
had done against the Council of Basle—Outward Unity then restored 
—Constantinople taken in 1453—Callixtus III. annuls the sentence 
against the Maid of Orleans. Pp. 166-186. 


LETTER X. 


Historical Sketch continued—Latter half of the Fifteenth Century— 
Eneas Sylvius becomes Pope Pius II].—He excommunicates all who 
presume to appeal from the Pope to a General Council—Nevertheless, 
the Parliament of Paris and the King of France appeal from the Pope 
to a General Council, as also the Archduke of Austria and the Areh- 
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bishop of Mayence—The Pope retracts his own former writings in 
favor of the superior authority of Councils—Paul II. reduces the pe- 
riod of the Jubilee to twenty-five years—He dies: supposed to have 
been strangled by a jealous husband—Fleury’s account of the Spanish 
clergy in the time of Sixtus IV.—The Cathedral of Florence burned 
in 1473, being set on fire in the representation of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost—The conspiracy of the Pazzi—The Archbishop of Pisa 
hung as one of the murderers—Florence laid under interdict for thus 
hanging an Archbishop—The Inquisition established in Castile, by 
‘the counsel of the Archbishop of Seville, and by the authority of Pope 
Sixtus [V.—Preposterous to deny that the Pope and the Roman 
priesthood are responsible for the Inquisition—Innocent VIII. elected 
through bribery and corruption, notwithstanding his being the father 
of seven children by various women—He begins his pontificate with 
Excommunication and War—The Spanish Inquisitor, Peter d’Arbuesa, 
slain before the Altar—Canonized by Paul III.—Abuse of the privi- 
lege of Asylum in England—Henry VII. applies for a Bull to reduce 
the nuisance—The Clergy opposed to the Bull—Sedition at Rome on 
the death of Innocent VIII.—Alexander VI. elected through corrup- 
tion—He is confessed to have had five children by another man’s 
wife—The new Pope received at Rome with extraordinary honor and 
joy—He proposes an alliance with the Turks against the King of 
Naples—Hightcen Cardinals request the King of France to depose the. 
Pope for his scandalous enormities—The Pope gives a dispensation 
for Incest—The Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris ad- 
vises the summoning of a General Council independently of the Pope 
—The Pope dispenses his Son, the Cardinal Cesar Borgia, from his 
ecclesiastical vows—The Jubilee of 1500 attended by disorder and 
licentiousness, and the most monstrous corruption of morals amongst 
the clergy. Pp. 187-194. 


LETTER XI. 


Historical Sketch continued—Sixteenth Century—The Faculty of 
Theology in Paris decide that the Pope’s Bull against the Clergy not 
paying him tithes, was of no force, and no regard should be paid to it— 
Alexander VI. dies at a feast by the poison which he had prepared for ~ 
others—Fresh intrigues—Pius III. elected—Dies in twenty-six days, 
under strong suspicions of poison—Julius. Il. fond of war-—Granis 
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Henry VII. a dispensation for the marriage of Prince Henry with his 
brother's widow—Fleury admits that many of the Cardinals were op- 
posed to this dispensation, as contrary to Divine Law—The Prelates 
of England divided as to the validity of this Dispensation—Archbishop 
Warham maintains that the previous marriage had been consummated 
—Proofs of this sent to Spain at the time—Nevertheless, the Pope 
grants the Bull of dispensation—St. Peter’s begun in the year 1506— 
Indulgences sold to raise money—The Pope excommunicates and 
makes war on the King of France—Louis XII. regards the excommu- 
nication as notoriously void—Who is to judge when the Pope exceeds 
his authority ’—Romish doctrine never really adopted—Answers of 
the Clergy of France to the King’s four questions—They decide that 
the Pope has no right to go to war, except for religion or the domains 
of the Church ; that a Prince thus assailed by the Pope may seize 
and hold the Papal territories, and that he may withdraw obedience 
from the Pope so far as is necessary for the defence of his own domi- 
nions—The Pragmatic Sanction dispensing with the Pope’s authority 
—Further determination of the Council—Julius excommunicates the 
Council, the French army, the general, and all the officers—He makes 
a truce when in danger—And breaks it on the arrival of reinforee- 
ments—A revolt prevents the establislyment of the Inquisition at 
Naples in 1510—The Pope commands in person at the siege of Miran- 
dola—The second General Council of Pisa, against Julius, meets in 
1511—Convoked by nine Cardinals, the perjured Pope refusing—The 
Pope nullifies and excommunicates it, and calls a counter Council at 
_ Rome—The declared objects of the Council of Pisa—The majority of 
the Cardinals opposed to the Pope—The Pope falls sick, from vexation 
—The Council transferred from Pisa to Milan in 1512—They suspend 
the Pope—The Prelates leave, and will not return—France accepts the 
deposition of the Pope—England and Germany refuse their acquies- 
cence—The Pope nullifies the acts of the Council, and lays France 
under interdict--The Council is discontinued—The Pope convenes 
the General Council of Lateran, for the Reformation of Morals, and 
re-establishment of Discipline—The opening Sermon by the General 
of the Augustinians—An honest Confession—The Pope dies in 1513 
—Character of Leo X.—Ordinary style of preaching, as described in a 
Bull of the Pope—The Pope denounces and abolishes the Pragmatic 
Sanction—Pope against Pope, and Council against Council—Francis 
I. accepts a Concordat in place of the Pragmatic Sanction—The Coun- 
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cil of Lateran ends in 1517—Pico de Mirandula’s discourse—Conspir- 
acy among the Cardinals to poisou the Pope—Thirty-one new Cardi- 
nals made—One of them only eight years old—The Concordat rejected 
by the Parliament and the University of Paris—The King and the 
University at issue—A Reform of the Spanish Inquisition defeated by 
Cardinal Ximenes—Indulgences on easy terms, issued in 1517—Tet- 
zel and Luther—Romish falsehoods against Luther—Disavowed by 
Fleury—The Pope dies in 1521, as suspected, by poison—Adrian VI. 
unpopular, because a Reformer—His account of the Reformation in 
Germany—The German Diet sends the Pope a list of an hundred 
grievances, to be reformed—The Pope dies in 1523, as suspected, by 
poison—Previous attempts to kill him—His epitaph—Clement VII.— 
Rome pillaged by the Duke of Bourbon in 1527—Horrible excesses by 
Romanists at Rome—These outrages last two months—Impossible in 
a Protestant army—The Pcype’s escape, after making promises he 
never meant to keep. Pp. 195-214. 


LETTER Xil. 


Historical Sketch continued—Fleury admits that Henry VIII. ap- 
plied for a Divorce on the ground of conscience, which had troubled 
him since 1524—His doubts cunfirmed by the Bishop of Tarbe, by his 
confessor Longland, and Cardinal Wolsey—How the decision of the 
Universities was obtained—The decision of the Faculty of Theology 
-at Paris—Dissension in them all—Bribery—Dr. Crook’s payments for 
votes in Italy—Paul III. succeeds Clement VII. in 1534—A General 
Council proposed by the Pope, to check Lutheranism—He excommu- 
nicates Henry VIII., and places the Kingdom under Interdict—This 
Bull not published till two years afterwards—In 1536 the Pope at- 
tempts, in vain, to begin a Reform at Rome—His Commission of Four 
Cardinals and Five Bishops veport twenty-eight abuses :—1, In ap- 
pointing Bishops and Priests too young; 2, In unworthy Collations 
to Benefices with cure of sculs; 3, Pensions; 4, Permutation of 
Benefices ; 5, Coadjutors; 6, Children of Priests succeeding to the 
Benefices of their Fathers ; 7, Graces Expectative, and Reservations ; 
8, Incompatible Benefices; 9, Pluralities ; 10, Non-residence of Bish- — 
ops; 11, Non-residence of Cardinals ; 12, Impunity of the wicked ; 
13, Disorders of Religious Houses; 14, Legates and Nuncios; 15 
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Disorders of Nunneries conducted by Monks ; 16, Universities full of 
impiety ; 17, Dispensations given to Monks ; 18, Solicitors of St. An- 
thony, and others of the same sort; 19, Dispensation of Marriage to 
those in Orders ; 20, Dispensations for marriage between relations by 
blood or affinity ; 21, Simony; 22, Clergy embezzling the property of 
the Church ; 23, Private Chaplains; 24, Commutation of religious 
vows, for money ; 25, Changing wills, so as to void pious bequests ; 
26, Slovenliness at St. Peter’s in Rome; 27, Strumpets publicly ac- 
companied in the streets of Rome by the Clergy, and living in magni- 
ficent palaces; 28, Private feuds, and negligence in administering 
Hospitals and other Charities of the Church—Abuses not mentioned— 
The Reform opposed in the Consistory—The Cardinal of Capua’s 
reason—Reform left to the future Council. Pp. 215-225. 





LETTER XIII. 


Historical Sketch continued—The Council of Trent meets in 1545— 
Neither General nor Free—Reformation one of its proposed objects, 
as announced by its President—Exhortation and confession of the 
Papal Legates—The Council bent on reform, the Pope on matters 
concerning the Faith—The Legates are charged to delay the decree— 
How the Legates completely secured the management of the Council 
—Death of Luther—The Bishops taking too many liberties and form- 
ing cabals among themselves—Mode of securing a majority—The 
numbers of the Italian Prelates—Death of Paul III.—Julius III. 
makes the keeper of his monkey a Cardinal—The King of France, in 
1551, protests against the Council as neither Free nor General—The 
Pope dies of the gout in 1555—Progress of Reform in England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and France—The 
Council suspended by Bull, in 1552—None of its objects accomplished 
—Marcellus 1I., being zealously i in favor of Reform, dies in ten days 
—Paul IV.—The English Reformation restored under Elizabeth—The 
Clergy willing to receive the Reformation—Fleury does not even men- 
tion the Nagg’s Head Fable—Death of Henry II. of France—The fac- 
tions of Guise, Montmorenci, and Navarre—Plan adopted to discover 
the Heretics—Pope Paul IV. in favor of counteracting the Reforma- 
tion by means of the Inquisition—On his death in 1559 the populace 
attack the Inguisition—Four Popes patronize Judicial Astrology—An 
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Astrologer made Bishop—Pius IV.—The Spanish. Inquisition cou- 
demns Lutherans to death by burning, to show the King’s gratitude 
for his preservation from a watery grave—Constantine Fontinus 
and John Egidius—The same rigor at Valladolid—The King ready 
to carry wood to burn his own Son if he should prove a heretic—In 
1560 the Pope issues his Bull for the renewal of the Council of Trent 
—Assassination of the King of Navarre determined on, but not perpe- 
trated—Francis II. succeeded by Charles IX.—The Council reassem- 
bles in 1562—Four Legates and an hundred Bishops present—The 
clause introduced, Legatis proponentibus, by which the Pope rules the 
whole—A proposal to take up the Reformation of the Court of Rome, 
including the Most Illustrious Cardinals—Speech of the Archbishop 
of Braga—Discord in the Council—The truth leaks out—The Pope 
alarmed—The Holy Spirit sent from Rome to the Legates, in a post- 
bag—The Reformation of Discipline and of the Court of Rome, to be 
left to the Pope alone—The Council subjected completely to the dicta- 
tion of the Pope—The Emperor dissatisfied with the Council—He de- 
mands reformation in twenty points :—1, The Pope; 2, The Cardi- 
nals ; 3, Dispensations ; 4, Exemptions ; 5, Pluralities and Schools ; 
6, Non-residence, Diocesan Synods, and visitations in person; 7, The 
Sacraments to be administered without pay ; 8, Simony; 9, Ecclesi- 
astical Constitutions ; 10, Excommunications ; 11, A known tongue to 
be used in the Liturgy ; 12, Missals to be purged from unscriptural 
additions ; 13, The lives of the Clergy ; 14, Fasts and Communion in 
both kinds ; 15, Marriage of Priests; 16, New Homilies and Ritual ; 
17, Evil Priests ; 18, Multiplying Dioceses ; 19, Ecclesiastical prop- 
erty alienated, to be left undisturbed ; 20, Lightening and reducing 
of Ecclesiastical laws, and Prayers in the vulgar tongue—The Legates 
decline receiving these propositions—The Council expensive to the 
Pope—The majority of the Bishops pensioners on the Papal treasury 
—The Council hard to manage—Diversity of votes on the question of 
the Cup—The King of France remonstrates on their neglecting Ref- 
ormation—Tkus far, no Bishops attend from France—The Cardinal of 
Lorraine and several French Bishops arrive—Alarm of the Pope—The 
Cardinal demands the Cup, the Marriage of Priests, and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments in the vulgar tongue—Complaint of the 
licentious life of the Ecclesiastics—Speeches of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine and the Ambassador of France, before the Council—How Bish- 
ops ought to be tried—France retains the ancient rule—The Council 
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terminates, December 24, 1563—The Pope, well satisfied, confirms all 
the acts of the Council—The Council not received in France, and only 
partially in Spain—Difficulty with the Emperor also—The Pope, by 
the advice of the Cardinals, grants the use of the Cup partially—He 
is inflexible in regard to the Marriage of the Priests—The Council not 
generally received at the death of Pius IV. in 1565—Difficulties of the 
Roman theory of the authority and reception of Councils—The Coun- 
cil a failure both in producing Unity and in effecting a Reformation. 
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Most REvEREND Sir: 


SEVERAL years have elapsed since you and I had some 
public correspondence together, which, I presume, you have 
not altogether forgotten, notwithstanding the accession of 
your present ecclesiastical dignity during the interval, and 
the consequent increase of your official cares and respon- 
sibilities. You, doubtless, recollect a certain humble vol- 
ume of mine, called The Church of Rome, &c., which you 
honored by a reply, entitled The Primacy of the Apostolic 
See and the Authority of General Councils Vindicated, in a 
series of letters, addressed to me in person. You recollect, 
also, that you subsequently printed an Address to all our 
Bishops, predicated upon the flattering prospects of the 
recent movement in a small section of the Church of Eng- 
land, in which you urged us to read Mitner’s Enp or 
Controversy, and hasten to transfer ourselves to the 
Church of Rome, lest our flocks should go before us ;— 
that, in answer to this Address, I invited you to a public 
discussion of the controversy between our respective 
Churches, which you declined, and suggested, instead of 
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that, a discussion in the Church papers ;—that this sugges- 
tion was declined on my part, as alike unsatisfactory, and, 
in my circumstances, impracticable ;—and that I promised 
to perform my side in the form of books or pamphlets, if it 
should please Divine Providence to continue my life so 
long. - 

This promise I have partly redeemed by one volume of 
Lectures on the British Reformation, and another on the 
History of the Confessional, to say nothing of some smaller 
works in which the doctrines of your Church were touched 
on incidentally. But, having been urgently requested to 
prepare a reply to the particular book which you so strongly 
recommended to our Bishops—namely, MrLnEr’s ENp oF 
ContTroversy—and calling to mind the fact that you 
seemed to regard it with such special confidence, I thought 
it due to your patronage of its authority, that I should ad- 
dress myself to you, and thus accommodate, as well as I 
could, your former desire for a written discussion, since an 
oral controversy proved to be so distasteful to your feelings, 
and a newspaper controversy was equally distasteful ‘to 
mine. 

There were some other reasons, however, which had 
their share of influence in producing my decision. One of 
these was suggested by the obvious propriety of returning 
your courtesy in addressing your first book on the Primacy 
to myself, in the form of a series of letters. Another was 
furnished by the opportunity which I should thus have of 
noticing that work in a more permanent shape. And a 
third—not the least, in my esteem—was derived from the 
consideration that I should in this way be more constantly 
reminded of the rules of Christian moderation and kindli- - 
ness, which ought to govern every writer of religious con 
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troversy ; and be better protected from the temptation to 
severity or bitterness, by which far holier men than I pre- - 
tend to be, have, unhappily, so often suffered themselves to 
be led astray. 

I was the more solicitous upon this last point, because 
the circumstances which have marked the past ten years 
have been calculated, on both sides, to sharpen the edge of 
accusation, and give new intensity to the strife of ecclesi- 
astical warfare. More than a hundred clergymen of our 
Mother Church of England have entered your Communion, 
many of whom were men of distinguished character for 
talents, zeal, and learning. More than a dozen amongst our 
own ranks have followed the example ; and now a Bishop 
has been added to the list. Of these I have no heart to 
speak unkindly. That 1 regard them as fearfully deluded 
and misguided men, is very certain ; but I pity and compas- 
sionate them too deeply to utter one sentence of unchari- 
table denunciation. On the other hand, some sixty thou- 
sand of the laity, with several priests, have left your Church 
for our Reformed Communion ; and other vast defections 
are stated by some of yourselves as having insensibly taken 
place amongst the multitudes of your people who have 
emigrated from Europe to the United States. Many other 
movements which I shall not here detail are now in. pro- 
gress, which have assuredly roused the spirit of keen and | 
searching examination into your doctrines and principles, 
throughout Christendom; and perhaps there has been no 
period since that of the great Reformation in the 16th cen- 
tury, when the Roman controversy has excited so general 
and powerful an interest as we behold at thisday. Atsucha 
time, the wisest men are in danger of sacrificing charity to 
zeal. At such a time, caution looks like .indifference, and 
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moderation is apt to appear like a covert treachery to truth. 
And therefore, at such a time, it behooves us to search our 
own spirits with jealous care, and watch with more than usual 
self-distrust over the temper of our controversies, lest the 
excitement of the age disturb the fairness of our judgments, 
and we be betrayed into the sad error of defending the 
cause of God with the unholy weapons of human passion 
and infirmity. 

In addition to this, however, ] am aware of a very pecu- 
liar temptation in the character of the volume which I 
have undertaken to answer—for of all the writers whose 
works have passed under my notice, Milner is the most 
provoking. In this respect he presents a singular contrast 
to yourself, and that may possibly be one cause of your 
apparent affection for his book, since it is an old maxim 
that love delights in contraries. But, doubtless, you have 
other reasons for recommending it to our study, because it 
certainly deserves its fame as an extraordinary specimen of 
subtle, dexterous, and perfectly reckless misrepresentation. 
I am not at all surprised, therefore, that it is the general 
favorite with your priesthood, as the most available instru- 
ment for proselyting the ignorant or the unwary. Its 
author was learned in all that belonged to his vocation, and 
especially in the various perversions of history which his 
predecessors had furnished to his hand. He was also a 
thorough adept with respect to all the concessions which ~ 
the English divines had made, or seemed to make, in favor 
of your system. And these he displayed with peculiar 
talent, boldness, vigor, and sophistical ingenuity ; never 
hesitating to denounce and ridicule aur Reformers with un- 
flinching hardihood, nor even to deny or mystify the more 
obnoxious tenets and practices of Romanism, when they 
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stood in his way. Nor: is this the whole which consti- 
tutes the attraction of his volume. He contrived to invest 
it with a sort of dramatic interest, by adopting the fiction of 
a society composed of Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Churchmen, whose imaginary letters to the author are 
written with great skill, so as to give him an admirable op- 
portunity of contrasting the uncertainties of Protestantism 
with the boasted unity of the Church of Rome. And out of 
these materials he constructed a book which, though nei- 
ther so learned nor so profound as many others, is far more 
engaging and effective to the ordinary mind than any con- 
froversial work that I have seen on your side of the 
question. i : 

To expose in full detail all the misrepresentations of 
Milner would demand more time and space than I purpose 
to occupy. A large portion of his book is taken up with 
the alleged sayings and doings of Luther, Calvin, Beza, the 
Anabaptists, the Quakers, and others, which I do not con- 
ceive myself called upon to notice, partly because there are 
enough of -other advocates to take care of those various 
points which concern them; and mainly because my 
design is limited to the vindication of the Church of Eng- 
land and our own, which is of the same Communion, ‘This, 
indeed, is his principal object of attack ; and to its defence 
these pages are alone devoted. Nor even with respect to 
this will my limits allow me to remark on every little error. 
But I shall undertake to point out and rectify all his impor- 
tant sophistries and falsifications ; so that any fair-minded 
and intelligent man can form a just judgment of the truth, 
in history and doctrine, provided he will dispense with the 
attractions of a story, and give his attention to the real 
questions in controversy, notwithstanding there may be no- 
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thing said about James Brown and the Society of New Cot- 
tage, or any similar display of dramatic fancy. 

And here, permit me to explain and justify the phraseol- 
ogy which I shall be obliged to employ throughout these 
letters, I acknowledge you, most Reverend Sir, to be a 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, because I acknowl- 
edge in your Communion the existence of two elements 
which these epithets properly express. The first of these, 
in honor and validity, is the Catholic, which has come down 
from the beginning in the great pocTRINES OF THE GosPEL 
FAITH, embodied in the primitive creeds as derived from 
the Scriptures, and in the AposToLic ORDER OF THE MiniIs- 
try, both of which we claim for the Church of England 
and our own, in all their primitive purity. With this Ca- 
tholic element we hold no controversy. On the contrary, 
we revere it as the constituent principle of the Church of 
Christ, being only another name for the divine truth which 
is given for the salvation of the world. But the other ele- 
ment, which is so directly expressed by the term Roman, 
we maintain to be just what the word implies—not Catho- 
lic, not the Gospel, not properly belonging to the Church 
of Christ, but introduced by degrees—invented, not re- 
vealed ; adopted by men of good intentions, but who were 
deluded by false views of expediency ; and growing up 
from a small and seemingly harmless beginning, until it over- 
spread the Church with a noxious growth of antichristian 
errors. This is what I mean by Romantsm, because it was 
adopted, supported, and enforced by Rome. It was against 
this that the English Reformation was directed. It is 
against this that we are Protestants. With this we are ~ 
bound to hold a perpetual controversy. And to this, we at- 
tribute all the evils of superstition, licentiousness, idolatry, 
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persecution, dissension, and strife, which have infested the 
Church from the opening of the seventh century, and will, 
doubtless, continue to infest it until the second advent of 
- the glorious Redeemer. 

You will not, therefore, impute to me any want of cour- 
tesy or personal respect; because I shall be obliged to em- 
ploy the terms Romanism and Romanists throughout this 
discussion, in reference to all those features of your system 
which we hold to be unauthorized innovations on the true 
Apostolic and primitive doctrine. You say that these things 
were Catuoric. We deny the claim, and hold ourselves 
prepared to prove that they were Roman, by your own wit- 
nesses. I call them your own witnesses, because you 
claim them as such, because you have had them in your own 
possession all along, because your own historians accuse 
the old writers of having tampered with their testimony, 
and because your Council of Trent forbids you to interpret 
the Scriptures by any other standard. Yet enough of their 
genuine evidence still remains to prove our principles, on a 
fair and candid appeal; and by that appeal I, for one, am 
prepared to stand or fall. 

With regard to Milner, whose book, so strongly recom- 
mended by your authority, is to be my subject in the 
following pages, I wish to say nothing personally unkind 
or disrespectful. Placed im the prominent position of 
Vicar Apostolic, with the title of Bishop of Castabala, in 
order that he might perform episcopal offices in England, 
and relied on to sustain the interests of the Papacy in the 
midst of Protestants, | am aware that all possible allowance 
should be made for his peculiar circumstances. Certain it 
is that he had the greatest earthly temptations to present 
his Church in the fairest guise, and procure for her the 
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largest attainable sympathy; for the bonds which chain a 
Roman prelate to his allegiance are the most potent in the 
world. Habits, feelings, and prejudices formed in early 
youth, strong though they be, are far from forming the firm- 
est links of attachment. Over and above these, there are 
interests involving every personal privilege ; vows which 
cannot be broken without serious peril to liberty, and even 
to life ; and a stringent oath of fidelity to the Pope, framed 
upon the model of feudalism. While on the other side, ~ 
there is the dazzling eminence of wealth, and pomp, and 
power which awaits the successful aspirant, since the nod 
of the reigning pontiff can place the Cardinal of Rome 
amongst the princes of the earth, and open to him the 
road to the lofty throne of Papal supremacy, where he may 
be reverenced as a king of kings, and have his feet kissed 
by the noblest lips of Europe, and fancy himself author- 
ized to wield the vicarial sceptre of the omnipotent Son of 
God! 

All this must form a force of worldly influence to which 
no man but a Roman priest of talent can be exposed ; and 
no other can estimate the vast control of the human will 
which it is so wonderfully adapted to exercise. Thank 
God! we who are the ministers of a Reformed Church are 
under no such temptations ; but, for that very reason, we 

should the more carefully avoid a personal judgment on the 
fettered supporters of the Roman system. Far be it from 
me, therefore, to condemn the departed Milner of inten- 
tional misrepresentation. It is not for me to say how much 
of his book was the product of conscious dishonesty, or 
how much was the offspring of willing delusion. Sorry 
should I be to charge his character with a tithe of the vil- 
lany which he has so recklessly imputed to the martyred 
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Reformers of the English Church. Sorry should I be to 
brand him with the systematic hypocrisy of which he did 
not hesitate to accuse the whole body of her Bishops and 
clergy. My duty is not to judge the author, which is the 
sole prerogative of the great Searcher of hearts, but to vin- 
dicate the truth from his numerous falsifications. For the 
spirit in which he wrote, he has accounted long ago to an 
infallible tribunal ; and for the spirit im which I shall an- 
swer, I must account ere long, in the course of nature. I 
humbly trust, m the favor and goodness of the Almighty, 
that I may perform my task in such a temper of Christian 
fidelity, united with Christian kindliness, as shall bear the 
solemn test of retrospection at the hour of death, and be 
acceptable to the God of truth and love in the day of 
judgment. 


12? The End of Controversy, Controverted. 
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LETTER II. 
THE RULE OF FAITH. 


Most REvEREND Sir : 

You will probably concur with me in the opinion, that 
there is nothing in the Introductory Address to Milner’s 
elaborate volume which requires attention, because it 
contains nothing to the purpose of our actual controversy. 
True, indeed, there is an abundance of what I consider 
positive misrepresentation, ably, artfully, and rhetorically 
put together, and well calculated to prepare the incautious 
or the ignorant reader for very false impressions. But all 
that demands specific notice will recur in a more appro- 
priate place, and I am- anxious to avoid useless repetition. 
For the same reason I shall pass over the first four letters, 
which contain the author’s correspondence with the imagi- 
nary Society at New Cottage, through their principal rep- 
resentative, James Brown, Esq.; as also two brief but 
sound discussions on the general evidences of Christianity, 
and sundry exhortations to fairness and impartiality ; toge- 
ther with an extract from Francis Walsingham’s Fifty Rea- 
sons for becoming a member of your Communion, sufficiently 
characteristic of Milner’s adroitness and subtlety. The 
value of this extract, however, will appear in due time; and 
therefore I shall pass on to the fifth letter, where we have 
the proper commencement of theological argument. 

Here, then, the author sets forth three fundamental max- 
ims, which I shail quote in full, as follows :— 
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“ First,” saith he, “our Divine Master, Christ, in estab- 
lishing a religion here on earth, to which all the nations of it 
were invited, left some Ruiz or method by which those persons 
who sincerely seek for it may certainly find it.” 

“ Secondly—This rule or method must be sucurn and 
never-failing, so as not to be ever liable to lead a rational, 
Sincere inquirer into error, impiety, or immorality of any 
kind.” 

“ Thirdly—This rule or method must be UNtvERSAL ; that 
is to say, adapted to the abilities and other circumstances of 
all those persons for whom the religion itself was intended— 
namely, the great bulk of mankind.” 

By adhering to these maxims, Milner assures his supposed 
correspondent that he will quickly discover the right Rule 
of Faith. And the rule thus settled will, of course, lead to 
a correct decision of all our controversies. Thus far I 
assent entirely to his propositions. And now we have to 
attend to their application. . 

In his next letter, accordingly, which is the sixth, he 
proceeds to set forth sundry methods for settling this Rule 
of Faith. The first consists m a supposed private inspira- 
tion, communicated to the individual; and this he asserts 
to have been professed formerly by the Montanists, the Fam- 
ily of Love, the Anabaptists ; and at-present by the Quakers, 
the Moravians, and different classes of the Methodists. I 
am far from endorsing this statement as laid down without 
any qualification. But, as my object is limited to the vindi- 
cation of our own branch of the Holy Catholic Church, I 
shall not spend my time in controverting it. 

The second of these rules the author defines to be “the 
written Word of God, or Tar Brie, according as it is un- 
derstood by each particular reader of it.” And such he de- 
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clares to be the professed rule of “the more regular © 
Protestants—the Lutherans, the Calvinists, the Socinians, 
and the Cuurcu or Encianp MeN.” ‘This statement is an 
absolute misrepresentation; but I shall confine myself to 
that part of it which concerns our own Communion, as I 
have already intimated, and shall prove incontestably that 
it is utterly untrue. 

The third rule, as Milner lays it down, i He “THE WorD 
oF Gop AT LARGE, whether written in the Bible or handed 
down from the Apostles in continued succession by the Catho- 
lic Church, and as it is understood and explained by that 
Church. 'To speak more accurately—besides their rule of 
’ faith, namely, Scripture and Tradition, Catholics acknowl- 
edge an unerring judge of controversy, or sure guide in all 
matters relating to salvation, namely, THe CuurcH.” 

These are the words of our author; and in order to as- 
certain how far the Church of England is entitled to the 
benefit of this last rule, I shall first settle the question of 
fact, in reference to our claims, and then state the different 
views of what is properly the Word of God, according to 
the English and the Roman systems. We shall then be 
enabled to ascertain which of the two enjoys the benefit of 
the unerring judge of controversy, THE CuuRCH, in the 
most direct and practical form of application. 

First, then, I assert that the Church of England main- 
tains the Rule of Faith to be rue BisLE ALONE, not as it 
is understood by each particular reader of it, but AccoRDING 
TO THE INTERPRETATION OF THE Primitive CHURCH, EM- 
BODIED AND DISTINCTLY SET FORTH IN HER OWN ESTAB- 
LISHED STANDARD OF DOCTRINE AND WORSHIP, THE PRAYER 
Boox. 


For this assertion I appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
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our religion: of which the first declares our faith in the 
Holy Trinity ; the second, in the divinity, incarnation, and 
atonement of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; the 
third, His descent into Hades; the fourth, His resurrec- 
tion; the fifth, the divinity of the Holy Ghost; the eighth, 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds ; the sixth, the suffi- . 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures, as containing all things 
necessary for salvation ; and the twentieth, the authority 
of the Church in controversies of faith, as well as in the 
ordering of rites and ceremonies ; which authority is again 
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large amount of doctrine in the other Articles, on Justifica- 
tion, Original Sin, the Sacraments, &c. So that there is 
not a single topic decided by the Councils and the Fathers, 
in the pure and primitive ages of the Church, which is not 
here distinctly set forth with the most admirable exactness 
and precision, leaving no room for heretical private judg- 
ment in any important point of Christian doctrine. 

And next, I appeal to the fixed order of the Liturgy and 
Offices of the Church of England and our own, which not 
only sets forth the Creeds and all the cardinal tenets of the 
ancient faith in the plainest terms, but keeps them con- 
stantly before the eyes and on the lips of our people; not 
wrapping them up in Latin, which none but the priest in 
general’ pretends to understand, but proclaiming them in 
the language of the country, and thus giving regularly 
the decisions of the unerring Judge of Controversy, the 
Cuurcu, to every man, woman, and child belonging to the 
body of the faithful. 

And yet, in the face of all this, your. favorite, Milner, 
had the hardihood to publish the charge, that the Rule of 
Faith in the Church of England is, rue Bisex, according as 
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it is understood by each particular reader of it! I respect- 
fully invite you to point out a more glarmg example of 
theological misrepresentation than this, which yet is but a 
specimen of the author’s style of management throughout 
the whole volume. Still, nevertheless, I will not say that 
he was a conscious slanderer, because 1 am aware that there 
are many conditions of the human mind which manifest a 
morbid hallucination on certain subjects, altogether beyond 
the reach of evidence or reason. ‘The physicians tell us 
in their books of numerous examples of monomania, in 
which men were incurably insane on some particular 

~topics, while they seemed to be in the full possession of 
their faculties on every other. I am anxious to lay hold of 
any hypothesis which can save the moral principles of the 
writer from the charge of wilful falsehood, although the 
casuistry of your Jesuits, as I shall have to show by-and- _ 
by, undertakes to justify even this, in the service of Ro- 
manism. 

But while we have thus secured to us the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures by the voice of the primitive Church, 
faithfully embodied and proclaimed intelligibly to all im oar 
established standard, and look to it as an unerring Judge 
of Controversy or sure guide in all matters relating to salva- 
tion, we entirely repudiate that part of your system which 
places oral tradition on an equality with the Scriptures as 
the Word of God. And for this we appeal to the same wn- 
erring Judge of Controversy, the primitive Church, by which 
you profess to be directed. The proofs will be cited in 
their proper place ; and, meanwhile, I shall only ask your 
attention to a brief comparison of our respective Churches, 
on the point presented by our author, namely—the advan- 
tage, and even, if you please, the necessity of possessing 
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the unerring Judge of Controversy, THE CHURCH, as a sure 
guide in all matters relating to salvation. 

Remember, then, I pray you, that the Church of England 
claims this authority, as well as the Church of Rome, the 
chief difference being in this all-important point, that Eng- 

land claims it in strict subordination to the Bible, while 
Rome claims it independent of the Bible, on the ground of 
what she calls Apostolical tradition. But, putting this aside 
for future discussion, and looking to the practical security 
and efficiency of the respective systems, in reference to 
those who are committed to our pastoral charge, I submit 
the following questions to your consideration :— 

1. Does not the Church of. England give the unerring 
judgment of the Church to all her people, directly, in their 
own language, in the Book of Common Prayer, along with 
the Holy Scriptures, so that THE voice oF THE Lorp and 
the voice of the Church are constantly heard alike, by pas- 
tors and flocks, without the possibility of concealment or 
evasion? While the modern Church of Rome does not give - 
her judgment directly to the people at all, but keeps her 
Council of Trent in Latin, keeps her public Liturgy in - 
Latin, keeps her selections from the Bible in Latin, so that 
the people never hear either the Word of God or the judg- 
ment of their Church, save only so far as their particular 
priest sees fit to deliver it. 

2. Does not the Church of England thus secure to all 
her children the benefit of her own teaching, and enable 
them to test, by that unerring judgment, the fidelity and 
soundness of each particular pastor? While the Church 
of Rome .obliges her people to depend absolutely on the 
priest alone. 

3. Does not the Church of England instruct even her 
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little ones, by giving them her own Catechism, and com- 
manding her ministers to make that the text-book of their 
instructions ? While the Church of Rome has only gotten 
so far as to prepare a Catechism for her parochial clergy,* 
and leaves the Catechisms for the people to the discretion 
of each particular Bishop, although she does not deny, any. 
more than we do, that individual Bishops and priests are 
liable to err. 

4.. Does not the Church of England secure, in this way,_ 
the whole of her instruction, in a plain, public, open form, 
accessible to all, and available for all? While the Church 
of Rome directs her priests, admitted to be fallible, to hide 
their most important teachings in the impenetrable conceal- 
ment of the Confessional. 

5. Granting, then, what is certainly true, that both our ~ 
systems claim to have a Judge of Controversy, or sure guide 
in all matters relating to salyation, namely, THE CHURCH, is 
_ it not perfectly demonstrable that the Church of England has — 
secured that important privilege to her people in modes 
which are incomparably superior to those of Rome—more 
primitive beyond all comparison, more sure, more operative 
on the masses of our congregations, more direct, more avail- 
able as a preservative both of the priests and the people in 
the way of truth and holiness? With you, so far as the 
laity are concerned, the priest is everything. With us, 
they hear the Church and the priest together. With you, 
the priest is admitted to be fallible, and yet you bind the 
people to his dictates as if he were infallible, in the secret 
tribunal of the Confessional, where, should he be tempted 
to go astray, there is no way provided for the remedy. 
With us, he has no powers beyond the public sanction of 


* The Calechismus ad Parochos of the Council of Trent. 
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the Church, and no opportunity to abuse those powers with- 
out the certainty of exposure. In a word, with you the 
Church only teaches her priests ; while with us, she teaches 
and constantly regulates the whole body of the faithful. 
Hence, on a fair comparison, the very rule which your 
favorite Milner lays down as the peculiar boast of Rome, 
proves to be incomparably more applicable to England. 

Now, then, let us see how our author’s three fundamental 
maxims will operate, in relation to the two systems. * — 

“ First,” saith Milner, “ our Divine Master, Christ, im 
establishing a religion here on earth, to which all the nations 
of it were invited, left some RULE or method by which those 
persons who sincerely seek for it may certainly find it.” ; 

To this we fully agree. This rule is the faithful rec ep- 
tion of His Gospel, as proclaimed by His Apostles, re- 
corded in His Word, and visibly established in His Church, 
to which, as to His spouse and His body, it is committed. 
Hence, the Church must provide the necessary instructions, 
by which all persons may certainly find the way of salvation. 
This is done by the Church of England, as I have shown, 
directly and intelligibly ; while it is committed to the indi- 
vidual priest by the Church of Rome. 

“ Secondly,” continues our author, “ this rule or method 
must be secuRE and never-failing, so as not to be ever liable 
to lead a rational, sincere inquirer into error, impiety, or im- 
morality of any kind.” 

To. this also we assent most cordially. And therefore 
the Church of England points to the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, as they were interpreted by the primitive 
Church ; and, that the rule may be secure and never-failing, 
provides for the constant, public proclamation of it, in all 
her services, by all her ministers, to all her people, and to 
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every rational and sincere inquirer, in the language which alt 
can understand ; while the Church of Rome shuts up her 
own teaching im Latin, and leaves the anxious mquirer to 
the teaching of the individual priest ; who has not a ‘single 
book to put into the hands of the people which bears the 
stamp of his Church’s authority, unless they can read 
Latin; and who may mislead them grossly into error, im- 
piety, and immorality, especially if he belongs to the Jesuit 
school, in the secret and irresponsible work of the Confes- 
sional. 

“ Thirdly,” saith Milner, “this rule or method must be 
UNIVERSAL, that 1s to say, adapted to the abilities and other 
circumstances of all those persons for whom the religion itself 
was intended, namely, the great bulk of mankind.” ; 

Perfectly right, beyond controversy. And therefore the 
Church of England, like the Primitive Church, translates 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, and, like the Primi- 
tive Church, commands her clergy to read them to the 
people, and puts the ancient creeds and worship into the 
same familiar words, and prepares a simple but comprehen- 
sive Catechismefor instruction in the elements of the faith, 
and weaves all the truths of the saving Gospel into her 
public services, so that the great bulk of mankind, however 
ignorant of the dead languages, may have a rule or method 
which is indeed univERsaL, and adapted in all respects to 
their abilities and other circumstances: while the Church of 
Rome provides no Scriptures, no Creeds, no Catechism, no 
worship, in the vulgar tongue, for the bulk of any people 
upon earth, accommodates her teaching in no respect to the 
mtellectual wants of the ignorant, obliges her ministers to 
pray and sing in a language which the people cannot 
understand, and casts the whole practical work of instruction 
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upon the priest, whom she acknowledges to be liable to 
error. ; 

_ Thus, then, I claim for the Church of England a full and 
honest conformity to the very-rules laid down as fundamen- 
tal by your favorite, Milner himself. I vindicate her from 
his false and absurd calumny ; and I assert the high superi- 
ority of her system, over that of Rome, with respect to the 
authority of the Church as a Judge of Controversy, and her 
office as a sure guide in all matters relating to salvation. 

I trust that I have made myself intelligible, and yet I 
am sensible that Iam lable to be quite misunderstood, in 
one respect, not by readers like yourself, but by the ordi- 
nary carelessness: of such minds as have not-been accus- 
tomed to accurate reflection. It may be necessary, there- 
fore, for the sake of others who may read those pages, that 
I should guard my meaning from the risk of misapprehen- 
sion. 

When I say that the Church of Rome has furnished no 
instruction of her own, in any shape, to any people in the 
world, except in the Latin tongue, I do not at all deny that 
there are thousands of books in circulation, and in all 
languages, written by various individuals, for the purposes 
of either aiding the devotions of the members of that 
Church, or of recommending her communion to those 
whom it is desired to proselyte. Of these last, Milner’s 
End of Controversy is one, and a great favorite with her 
priests and Bishops, wherever the English language is 
spoken. But none of those books are stamped with the 
Church’s authority, and therefore the imquirer can never be 
sure that he derives from them full and authentic iaforma- 
tion. Most of them, in order to succeed with Protestants, 
disguise and mystify their readers with statements that are 
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either quite defective, or absolutely untrue, of which sev- 
eral examples will come under notice in the present work. 
And the Church of Rome, though she avails herself of 
them all, is not formally committed to any of them. 

In complete contrast with this, the Church of England gives 
all her authority to one small but comprehensive volume, the 
Book of Common Prayer, with the 39 Articles, and the offices; 
made obligatory on all her clergy, used in all her services, 
and thus set forth as the established standard of her teaching, 
- for which she is entirely accountable, to which every one 

can appeal without danger of mistake for her true teaching, 
and try, by that, the correctness of every writer who pro- 
fesses to comment upon her system. With this remark, I 
trust that the previous statements will be perfectly compre- 
hended by every reader. To you, most Reverend Sir, I 
should not offer it, because you understand thoroughly the 
advantages derived from the accommodating license of your 
writers, when they*prepare their delusive baits for Protes- 
tant appetites. But other eyes may peruse this discussion, 
and other minds may need to learn what I should deem it 
officious and impertinent to direct to an eminent prelate in 
the Church of Rome. For just as, you addressed to me, 
with perfect correctness, a series of letters designed for the 
public, so I address to you this humble work, in confutation 
of a book which you have taken under your special patron- 
age, in the hope of protecting others against its fabrications 

_and its sophistry, but certainly with quite as little expecta- 
tion of affecting your course, as you probably entertained of 
changing mine. 
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LETTER III. 


Most Reverend Sir: 

Tue Reformation of the Church of England, in the 16th 
century, threw off the usurpation of the Pope, together 
with the whole mass of perilous innovations in faith and 
practice which had grown up in the Church of Rome during 
a thousand years before. It was the result, under the favor- 
ing providence of God, of a general awakening of the minds 
of men throughout Europe, forced into reluctant action by 
an accumulation of abuses and oppression on the part of the 
priesthood, of which the last was the issuing of indulgences 
by Pope Leo X., whose agents roused the indignant elo- 
quence of Luther. The movement, however, had its real 
commencement in the latter part of the 14th century, when 
the famous Wickliffe boldly attacked the authority of the 
Pope, the jurisdiction of the Bishops, and the temporalities 
of the Church. He also assailed the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; but his most important work was the transla- 
tion of the Bible into English, after it had been, for so 
many ages, a sealed book to the great body of the priests, 
and to all the laity. 

The preaching and the writings of this extraordinary 
man, aided by his translation of the Scriptures, bore fruit, 
far and wide. Not only did he succeed in gathering around 
him a numerous body of adherents, amongst the nobles as 
well as the middling class in England, whom the Roman- 
ists stigmatized with the name of Lollards, but he was the 
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origin of the effort towards reform in Bohemia, for which 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague were condemned by the 
Council of Constance, and suffered the agonies of martyr- 
dom. Wickliffe himself, of course, was adjudged to be a 
heretic, and the sword of Rome was raised against his fol- 
lowers with its usual persecuting vigor. The Lollards’ 
Tower yet remains, attached to the Archiepiscopal palace 
at Lambeth, where I have had the melancholy privilege of 
beholding the time-worn monuments of the cruelties which 
gave it that name. And as I gazed upon the gloomy walls 
which imprisoned so many of the martyrs of the Bible, and 
saw the iron rings bolted in the oaken floor, to which they 
had been chained in the bloody ages of Papal supremacy, 
I could not but feel, with an emotion of unspeakable grati- 
tude, the contrast between the mild and gentle government 
of the Reformed Church of England, and the savage and 
crushing despotism which had passed away. 

But although Rome succeeded, apparently, in extirpating 
the influence of Wickliffe by her favorite weapons of the 
dungeon and the stake, yet it can hardly be doubted that a 
lasting impression had been made upon many thousand 
minds, which contributed largely to the ultimate triumph of 
the true Reformation in the 16th century. In many re- 
spects, the notions of that eminent man were crude and 
erroneous, and the thorough and effectual work required 
the co-operation of various laborers before it could be brought 
to a mature result. Luther, in Germany, led the way, fol- 
lowed by Zuinglius and Calvin; and, far from wondering 
that their views were in some respects mistaken and de- 
fective, I am rather disposed to wonder that they should 
have been so nearly right, and, in most points, so harmoni- 
ous. The reformers of England had the vast advantage of 
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being last in the field. From the commencement of Luther, 
in A. D. 1517, to the accession of Edward VI., in A. D. 
1547, thirty years elapsed, during which they were gradu- 
ally findiig their way to the ground of the primitive Church, 
in doctrine, worship, and discipline, and several years in 
addition were spent before the true system of Christianity, 
recovered from the corrupt innovations of past ages, was 
prepared for the adoption of Parliament. In A. D. 1553, 
Edward VI. was succeeded by the bigoted and persecuting 
Mary, who labored hard to overthrow their work, and re- 
establish the old bondage of the Papacy. But the good 
providence of the Almighty made use of her bloody reign 
to fasten the heart of the nation more strongly to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation ; so that when Elizabeth came to 
the throne, in A. D. 1558, the establishment of the pure 
Gospel of Christ as laid down in the Scriptures, and the — 
system set forth by the Apostles as it existed in the primi- 
tive Church, were hailed with general joy and acclama- 
tion. 

To impeach this Reformation, therefore, and persuade 
his readers that it was in all respects an unjustifiable and 
even execrable violation of the laws of religious truth and 
luty, is the great object of Milner’s book; and it must be 
confessed that he assails it with a dexterity and hardihood 
which prove him to be a master in the art of reckless vitu- 
peration. To trace him in his more important misrepresen- 

‘tations, and vindicate the truth of history and religion from 
his attacks, is a weary and ungrateful task, but one which 
bears its own reward in the highest sense of duty. 

I proceed, therefore, to our author’s mode of assigning 
the cause, and describing the instruments and results, of 
the British Reformation. And this is his statement of what 
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he considers the commencement of the work by Henry 
VIII. in his 8th letter, p. 66: “Becoming enamored of 
one of his queen’s maids of honor, Ann Bullen, and the 
reigning Pope refusing to sanction an adulterous marriage 
with her, he caused a statute to be passed abrogating the 
Pope’s supremacy, and declaring himself the supreme head 
of the Church in England. Thus he plunged the nation 
into schism, and opened a way for every kind of heresy 
and impiety. In short, nothing is more evident than that the 
king’s inordinate passion, and not the Word of God, was the 
rule followed in this first important change of our national 
religion.” 

Saving only the facts that the English Parliament abol- 
ished the supremacy of the Pope, and declared the king to 
be the supreme head of all estates in England, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, this whole statement is utterly false from 
beginning to end. But to demonstrate this falsehood will 
require a little patient attention to the truth of history. 

The real aspect of the matter is as follows :—Queen 
Katherine, who was the first consort of Henry VIII., was 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and was married, 
from motives of State policy, to Prince Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry VII., a youth of sixteen years of age, who 
died soon afterwards. This marriage had no issue, and 
the king, in order to keep up his alliance with Spain, and 
prevent the widow from carrying her rich jointure out of 
England, resolved to have her wedded to his next son, 
Henry. The ecclesiastical law, however, was opposed to 
such a union, and there was no remedy for this but the ob- 
taining the Pope’s dispensation. The Pontiff, Julius IL., 
who was much more of a soldier and a politician than of a 
divine, made no difficulty about granting the king’s request, 
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and the marriage between Henry and Katherine was sol- 
emnized accordingly, while he was yet in his minority. 
But the validity of the whole proceeding was denied at 
the time by many. Not only several of the Cardinals, but 
also Warham, who was then Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
as eminent for his learning as for his office, dissented from 
it openly, as did others of the English Bishops and divines, 
on the ground that the marriage of a brother’s wife was for- 
bidden by the law of God in the Book of Leviticus, and 
therefore the Pope had no power to give such a dispensa- 
tion. These objections made the young prince uneasy, and 
his father also. Indeed, the king became so convinced of 
the unlawfulness of the marriage, that he commanded his 
son, in the presence of many of the nobility, to protest 
against it when he came of age. In compliance with his 
wishes, the protestation was drawn up, the prince read it 
himself before a public notary, June 27th, 1505, and it was 
lodged in the hands of Fox, the Bishop of Winchester. 
By this instrument, the prince declared that, “ whereas he, 
being under age, was married to the Princess Katherine, 
yet now, coming to be of age, he did not confirm that mar- 
riage, but annulled it, and would not proceed in it, but in- 
tended, in full form of law, to void it and break it off, which 
he declared that he did freely, and of his own accord.”* 
The affection which he had for his consort, however, in- 
duced him to postpone any further measures, until the death 
of his father, and his consequent accession to the crown, 
again brought up the question. It was debated warmly be- 
fore the Council, where the majority decided that the mar- 
riage should not be dissolved. And as this decision accorded 


* Burnet’s History of the Reformation, b. 2, vol. i. p. 45. 
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with Henry’s personal feelings at the time, they were again 
married publicly, and both crowned soon afterwards. 

This union, disputed from the first, had several issue, of 
which two were sons, who died at an early age, and the 
third was Mary, the same who was afterwards queen, and 
the only offspring of Henry and Katherine who came to 
maturity. It so happened, however, that her father, having 
entered into a negotiation with the King of France to marry 
this, his only child, either to Francis himself, or to his son, 
the Duke of Orleans, was struck with mortification and 
alarm when the Bishop of Tarbe, who was the French Am- 
bassador, objected that the Princess Mary was illegitimate, 
being the fruit of a marriage contracted against the divme 
law, from which no human authority could grant a dispen- 
sation.* This revived the former scruples of Henry. Those 
scruples were further strengthened by his favorite, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and by Longland, the Bishop of Lincoln, who was 
the king’s confessor. He examined the Book of Leviticus, 
and found it there recorded, that if a man took his brother’s 
wife, he should die childless, and he began to look upon 
the untimely death of his two sons as a punishment, accord- 
ing to this very menace, for his unlawful marriage. He 
read the most learned casuists, and especially Thomas 
Aquinas, and saw that they were against him. He then 
commanded the Archbishop of Canterbury to take the opinion 
of the Bishops of England upon the question. And the re- 
sult was that all, with the solitary exception of Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, declared in writing, under their hands and seals, 
that the marriage was null and void from the beginning, since 
the Pope, although he had full power to grant a dispensa- 


* Burnet, History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 49. 
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tion from the laws of the Church, had no warrant to au- 
thorize the violation of the law of God, which, as they 
maintained, expressly forbade the taking of a brother’s 
widow.* 

The king being now completely convinced that the French 
Bishop was right, and that his marriage was illegal, his 
next movement was to apply to the Pope, through Cardinal 
Wolsey, for a decree to annul it, or to grant him a divorce. 
For this, the arguments chiefly insisted on were the un- 
lawfulness of the marriage, and the manifest fact that the 
question affected the succession to the English throne, since 
it was evident that the Princess Mary, if illegitimate, might 
have her title disputed, and Henry, in his present circum- 
stances, could have no other issue. Such an application was 
certainly just and reasonable. We all know that Napoleon, 
the first French Emperor, found it an easy matter to obtain 
a divorce from Josephine, in order that he might marry an 
Austrian princess, on the mere ground that he might thus 
have a hope of an heir to his*imperial sceptre, although, in 
that case, there was no question as to the validity of his 
marriage. Why, then, should the request of Henry VIII. 
have met with so much difficulty? He had hitherto proved 
himself a devoted servant of the Papacy. He had even 
published a book against Luther, in return for which act of 
royal authorship the Pope had sent him the golden rose, 
which was the chief compliment to princes, and had added 
to his other titles the new and flattering appellation of 
“ Defender of the Faith.” How, therefore, did it happen, 
that the Pontiff adopted a course so unaccommodating to- 
wards this, his favorite son, in the 16th century ? 


‘* Burnet, History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 50 
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The answer is perfectly plain upon the face of his- 
tory. Clement VII., the reigning Pope, had been engaged 
in a war against Charles V., the Emperor of Germany, and 
was actually, at the very time, a prisoner in the monarch’s 
hands, negotiating for his own release, and for a treaty of 
pacification. And Charles was the nephew of Queen Ka- 
therine, and held that the honor of her powerful house was 
implicated in the question. Her own pride of character, 
and that of all her kindred, naturally revolted at the idea 
that her marriage should be pronounced unlawful from 
the beginning, thus bringing an ineffaceable stain upon 
her own wedded life, and through her, casting humiliation 
upon the majesty of Arragon. And hence the emperor was 
violently opposed to the course of Henry VIII., and the 
Pope was at the mercy of the emperor. If Katherine of 
Arragon had been an unprotected female, like Josephine 
of France, or if Henry VIII. had been the virtual master of 
the Pope’s dominions, as was the Emperor Napoleon, the 
question would probably have been settled in his favor at 
once, without the slightest prevarication. 

As it was, however, the evidence is sufficiently complete 
that the Pope was well inclined towards Henry’s applica- 
tion. He had effected his escape from confinement, but still 
felt himself obliged to temporize, delay, and evade a direct 
decision of the main question, from policy, lest he should 
provoke the resentment of Charles, and involve himself in 
new troubles. Nevertheless, he went very far in favor of 
the king’s request. This is fully proved by the Roman Ca- 
tholic historian, Lingard, notwithstanding the decided bias 
towards his Church, which is apparent through his whole 
elaborate work. I need hardly say, Most Rev. Sir, that 
his testimony, even to your mind, ought to be conclusive. 
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I pray you to observe, therefore, particularly, his distinct 
statement, “‘that the Pope signed two instruments presented 
to him by the envoys of King Henry—the one authoriz- 
ing Cardinal Wolsey to decide the question of the divorce in 
England, as the Papal legate, and the other “ granting to 
Henry a dispensation to marry, in the place of Katherine, any 
other woman whomsoever, even if she were already promised to 
another, or related to himself within the first degree of 
affinity.” The Pontiff further expressed his opinion in favor 
of this latter course in these extraordinary terms: “ The 
king is said by some to have chosen a most circuitous route. 
If he be convinced in his conscience, as he affirms, that his 
present marriage is null, HE MIGHT MARRY AGAIN. This 
would enable me or the legate to decide the question at once. 
Otherwise it 1s plain that by appeals, exceptions, and adjourn- 
ments, the case must be protracted for many years.”* 

Here, then, I beg you to mark how completely your 
reckless partisan, Milner, is contradicted by the Pope him- 
self, on the clear testimony of your own historian. “ Be- 
coming enamored,” saith this, your favorite author, “ of one 
of his queen’s maids of honor, Ann Bullen, and the reigning 
Pope refusing to sanction an adulterous marriage with her,” 
&c. But, in fact, the Pope was so far from refusing the 
application of Henry, that, on the contrary, he authorized 
Cardinal Wolsey to decide the question of the divoree, as the — 
Papal legate in England, being perfectly aware at the time 
that Wolsey held the marriage to be invalid, and was, be- 
sides, the obsequious and devoted servant of the king. And 
moreover, he sent a dispensation to Henry, allowing him to 
marry, in the place of Katherine, any woman whomsoever, 


* Lingard’s History of Englané Dunigan’s Ed. of 1848, vol. vi. 
p- 128-9. 
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even if she were already promised to another! Did that 
look like a refusal of the Pope to sanction his marriage to 
Anne Bullen? 

This, however, is not the only evidence which the same 
Pontiff has furnished on the particular point of Milner’s 
calumny. “It had been intimated to Pope Clement,” saith 
your historian, Lingard, “ that the real object of the king 
was to gratify the ambition of a woman who had sacrificed 
her honor to his passion, on condition that he should raise 
her to the throne. But after the perusal of a letter from 
Wolsey, the Pontiff believed, or at least professed to believe, 
that Ann Boleyn was a lady of unimpeachable character, and. 
that the suit of Henry proceeded from sincere and conscien- 
tious scruples.”* : 

Thus we have your favorite, Milner, presenting the ac- 
tion of the Pope in one light, while the Pope himself pre- 
sents the very contrary! What sense of truth or decency 
could have governed a writer who was thus ready to blacken 
the character of the dead in the face of the highest testi- 
mony, if, by so doing, he thought that he could stain, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the Reformed Church of England ? 
For no ingenuity can reconcile his statements with the 
facts. According to Milner, the king desired the Pope to 
sanction an adulterous marriage : according to the Pope, 
the application of Henry proceeded from sincere and con- 
scientious scruples. According to Milner, Ann Bullen 
was accessory to the monarch’s sin: according to the Pope, 
she was a lady of unimpeachable character. According to 
Milner, the Pope refused the request of Henry: accord- 
ing to Lingard, he was so far from refusing, that he author- | 


* Lingard’s History of England, Dunigan’s Ed. of 1848, vol. vi. 
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ized Cardinal Wolsey, the king’s most zealous partisan, to 
decide the case, as Papal legate. According to Milner, the 
Pope would not sanction Henry’s marriage with Anne Bul- 
len: according to the historian, the Pontiff gave him a 
dispensation to marry, instead of Katherine, any woman he 
chose ; and even advised him to take that course, as the 
ticket and easiest mode of settling the question! How 
plainly does this prove that the Pontiff, at this time, felt 
confident of a final decision in favor of Henry; and how ut- 
terly impossible to justify his own course, if he had doubted 
the substantial justice and propriety of the monarch’s appli- 
cation ! - 

But however cordial the Pontiff may have been, the criti- 
cal circumstances in which he found himself, with reference 
to the emperor, effectually deterred him from a firm or de- 
cided course of action. His Cardinals were divided in 
opinion, and many of the more influential insisted that he 
must delay and temporize until the imperial troops should 
be driven out of Italy. Wolsey himself shrunk from the 
responsibility of deciding the question of divorce without a 
colleague, and requested that Cardinal Campeggio might 
be united with him in the Papal commission. The applica- 
tion was granted. After a considerable delay, Campeggio 
arrived. The Court opened their sessions, and the queen be- 
ing summoned, refused to answer any authority below that 
of the Pope himself, and appealed. The cause was evoked 
to Rome, on the demand of the emperor, and thus three years 
were wasted, and the king found himself no nearer to a de- 
cision than he was at the beginning. About this time, 
Cranmer suggested that the opinion of the foreign universi- 
ties should be taken; and as it had now become apparent 
that the Pope, influenced bv political expediency, had 
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changed his course, and united his interests with the em- 
peror, Henry resolved to submit the question to the princi- 
pal learned Faculties and Canonists of Europe, and abide 
by their decision. 

The result was as follows :—The judgment of the English 
Bishops (all of whom, except Fisher, had affirmed, under 
their hands and seals, the nullity of the king’s marriage . 
with Katherine) was ratified and approved— 

1. By the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

. By the celebrated Faculty of the Sorbonne, at Paris. 
. By the divines of Bologna. 
By the University of Padua. 
" By the divines of Ferrara. 
By the University of Orleans. 
. By the Faculty of Canon Law at Paris. 

8. By the Faculties of the Civil and Canon Law at An- 
giers. 

9. By the Baeulen of divines at Bourges. 

10. By the University of Thoulouse. 

11. By the most famous Jewish Rabbins. These were 
consulted because the question involved the construction of 
Leviticus, which was a portion of the Jewish law. And 
they all decided that the Mosaic rule, by which a man 
should marry his deceased brother’s wife, in case there was 
no issue by her former husband, (the main argument of the, 
imperial party,) was a local law, confined to Judea on ac- 
. count of its connection with the original division of the land, 
and therefore not operative upon the Jews who resided 
in any other country ; while the law forbidding the marriage 
of a brother’s wife, on the contrary, was a general law, 
which bound them everywhere. 

12. And lastly ; the. same judgment was given, on their 
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individual responsibility, by a large number of eminent 
canonists and divines in Rome itself, in Venice, and many 
other places. 

Such being the result, the king determined at length to 
pursue the course advised by the Pope himself at the be- 
ginning, and married Ann Bullen privately on the 14th day 
of November, 1532. But neither did this marriage, nor 
the consultation of the universities, nor the refusal of Henry 
to obey, in person, the citation of the Pontiff to Rome, in 
the matter of the divorce, which was still pending, produce, 
as yet, any open rupture. Hence, the Pope made no ob- 
jections against Cranmer, who was appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury on the death of Warham.*° And the usual 
bull for his consecration, together with the pallium, was 
sent from Rome without delay, notwithstanding the perfect 
knowledge that the king’s course had been prompted by 
‘this favorite counsellor’s suggestions. 

The declaration of the king’s supremacy, however, fol- 
lowed soon afterwards, and annihilated, at one blow, the 
Papal power in England. Yet, all the English Bishops 
consented to it, except Fisher, the Bishop of Rochester, and 
all the English laymen of eminence, except Sir Thomas 
More. Nor can it be censured on’any ground of Scripture 
or of reason. Neither can it be truly denied that the act 
was justifiable, according to the practice of the primitive 
Church. To understand it rightly, however, it is neces- 
sary to advert to the state of matters under the Papacy. 

For a long period prior to this assertion of the king’s pre- 
rogative, the clergy enjoyed a complete immunity from the 
administration of secular justice. They were only amena- 
ble to the Church, and the courts of the king could not call 
them personally to account for any enormity. Whatever 
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crimes they might perpetrate, whatever disorders they might 
commit, whatever evil example they might set before the 
community, they could laugh to scorn the powers of national 
law so long as they enjoyed the Papal favor. Not. only 
were they thus secure in their own persons, but they were 
the guardians of all the villains in the land; for every 
Church, with a certain space around it, was a sanctuary of 
refuge, and if the thief, the murderer, or the robber, could 
get within the line of its protection, the officers of justice 
were set at naught, and thus the priests became the stand- 
ing obstacles to right, and the safeguard of the grossest in- 
iquity. We shall see, by and by, the application which had 
been made by Henry VII. to the Pope to have this mui~ 
sance done away, and the very small success which at- 
tended his urgent petition. 

Besides these evils, the supremacy of the Pope operated 
directly upon the wealth and the safety of the nation. Enor © 
mous sums were annually carried out of the kingdom te 
Rome, in the shape of Peter-pence, first-fruits, offerings, 
and presents, to say nothing of the frequent demaads of 
subsidies, and the expenses of parties and witnesses who 
were obliged to submit to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Pontiff. The prerogatives claimed by the Pope, moreover, 
gave him the power of filling the English Sees with foreign- 
ers, and the expenses attendant upon the legatine authority 
were often oppressive and severe. 

For all this, there was not a particle of real authority in the 
Bible, in reason, or in the primitive Church. It was perfectly 
undeniable that the whole despotic system was a usurpation, 
which came in after the time of William the Conqueror. It: 
was certain that the Christian Bishops of the early ages 
were subject to the civil ruler, to the emperors and magis- 
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trates, in all the temporal relations of their lives and proper- 
ties. It was demonstrable that they held the sovereign to 
be the supreme head of the clergy as well’as of the laity in 
all the ordinary interests of law and justice, and that even 
in matters of faith, from the time of Constantine, the mon- 
arch’s assent was necessary to give practical validity to 
the decrees of Councils. Such was the supremacy which 
Henry VIII. determined to reclaim: the same supremacy 
which was exercised by the kings of ancient Israel—the 
same supremacy which was exercised by the Christian 
emperors for more than ten centuries. And therefore he 
was clearly right, on every ground of argument which 
stands properly connected with the question. 

Thus, then, Most Reverend Sir, I trust that I have fully 
disproved the assertions of your favorite, Milner, in refer- 
ence to the acts of Henry VIII. I have shown that the Pope 
did not refuse to sanction the marriage of. the king with 
Ann Bullen, but sent him, on the contrary, a dispensation 
to marry any woman whatever; that instead of the Pontiff 
imputing to either of them an adulterous design, he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied that Henry’s scruples were sincere 
and conscientious, and that Ann Bullen was a lady of unim- 
peachable character ; that instead of the refusal of the Pope 
producing the act declaring the king’s supremacy, the ap- 
plication for the divorce was still pending at Rome at the 
time when that act was passed, and thus far the Pope had 
refused nothing, but had only put off the decision, by policy 
and prevarication ; that instead of the king’s “ inordinate 
passion” being the cause which induced Henry to insist ’on 
his supremacy, as Milner so positively asserts, he had actually 
married Ann Bullen after the judgment of the universities 
nad been pronounced in his favor, A. D. 1532, and this 
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marriage produced no rupture with the Pope, who showed 
his desire to accommodate the king by forwarding, at his 
request, the bull,for Cranmer’s consecration the year after.* 

But in the face of all historical evidence, Milner boldly 
insists that the conduct of Henry VIII. was the sole result 
of an adulterous attachment to Ann Bullen. “ Nothing is 
more evident,” saith he, “ than that the king’s imordinate 
passion, and not the Word of God, was the rule followed in 
this first important change of our national religion.”. How 
marvellous that he could not see how such a charge, if 
true, rebounded against his own infallible Church! For 
the course of Henry was approved, Ist, by all the Englith 


* The dates, as given by the historian Burnet, will show the course 
of the whole matter precisely :— 


A. D. 1501, Nov. 14. Prince Arthur married Katherine of Arragon.— 
(Vol. i. p. 45.) 

“ 1502, April 2. He died—(Ib.) 

“© 1503, Dec. 26. Pope Julius granted the bull of dispensation, in 
order that Prince Henry might marry the” 
widow, and they were united accordingly. 

“ 1505, June 27. Prince Henry, by his father’s command, pro- 
tested against the marriage, being then of 
age.—(p. 47.) 

“© 1509, April 22. The old king died, advising his son to break off 
the marriage.—(Ib.) 

Es ‘ June 3. The Council advise the contrary, and the king 

; preferring that course, he was married again 
publicly.—(Ib.) 

“ 1527, April. The French King’s Ambassador demurs about 
the Princess Mary’s legitimacy.—(p. 48.) 
Cardinal Wolsey and Longland, the king’s con- 
fesser, revive the old scruples of the king, 
who examines the question for himself.— 

(p. 49.) 
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Bishops except Fisher ; 2d, by the Pope himself at the be- _ 
ginning, though two years afterwards he was gained over 
by the emperor ; 3d, by the foreign Universities, Faculties, 
Divines, and Canonists of Europe ; 4th, by many of the Ro- 
man Cardinals. And Henry, all this time, was a devoted 
Romanist, and all who concurred with him belonged to the 
same communion! Did Milner’s anxiety to blacken the 
Reformation blind his eyes to the inevitable consequence of 
his own assertion? Did he forget that if Henry VIII. pur- 
sued his course without any just ground, and only to gratify 
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A. D. 1527, April. The English Bishops, except Fisher, all concur 
against the marriage.—(p. 50.) 
be “Dec. 5. The application for the divorce sent to the Pope, 
(p. 60,) but the king’s agent could not gain 
admission to him, as he was the emperor’s 
prisoner.—(p. 62.) 

“ ke “¢ 9. The Pope escapes to Orvieto.—(Ib.) 

“1528, January. About the beginning of the rfext month, the Pope 

signs the documents referred to by Lingard. 

“ 1529, July 25. The cause evoked to Rome. 

“1530, The Universities consulted. 

“ 1532, Nov. 14. The king married Ann Bullen —(p. 166.) 

* & 1533, Feb. 21. The bulls signed at Rome for Cranmer’s con- 
secration.—(p. 170.) 
“ 1583, Sept. 14. Queen Elizabeth born.—(p. 177.) 
“1534, Mar. 20. Act abolishing the Pope’s power passed in Par- 
liament.—(p. 190.) 
“ 1534, Mar. 23. Sentence of the Pope against the divorce in 
Rome.—(p. 180.) 

Burnet, moreover, states expressly, that Henry “ was beforehand 
with the Court of Rome ;” that “the Pope’s power had then been for four 
years together much examined and disputed,” and therefore the subject 
was thoroughly canvassed before the Parliament decided upon the act 
of abolition.—(p. 181.) 
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nals, Divines, Universities, Canonists, and even the Pope 
himself, were guilty as his accomplices? Did he forget 
that all this took place several years before the Reforma- 
tion? That all the actors in it were the members and the 
clergy of his own Church? That Henry VIII., in every 
point except the supremacy of the Pope in England, re- 
mained a bigoted and persecuting adherent to Romanism 
to his dying day? That, in fact, the true work which re- 
stored the Church of England to the privileges of the primi- 
tive apostolic faith did not begin until the accession of Ed- 
ward VI.,in A. D. 1547; so that thirteen years elapsed 
after the Act of Supremacy, in 1534, during which all the 
Romanists in England, save Fisher and More, submitted to 
Henry’s dictation ? 

Andnow, Most Reverend Sir, permit me to say, that although 
I have occupied so large a space in proving the falsehood of 
Milner’s statements, as well for the sake of historical truth 
as to demonstrate the utter treachery of the guide which 
you have recommended to us, yet I do not hold Henry VIII., 
in any proper sense, as a reformer of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the matter of his divorce from Katherine, the 
general sense of Rome was with him. In the matter of 
his supremacy to the exclusion of the Pope, it was not so 
much a point of religion as a point of government. All the 
Bishops, save Fisher, took the new oath without scruple, 
and all the clergy, save the Franciscans, did the same. 
Hence, Fisher and More did not suffer as heretics, but as 
TRAITORS, under the act of Parliament. And the whole 
charge against them was confined to the secular offence, of 
opposing what was now the established law of the land. 

I fully admit, however, that although Henry VIII. was 
no reformer, he was undoubtedly an instrument in the hand 
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of God to prepare the way for the Reformation. To this 
end, he overthrew the supremacy of the Pope and the 
monastic system in England. As Jehu was appointed to 
execute the judgment of heaven against the house of Ahab 
and the worshippers of Baal, and executed the task, while he 
was himself a friend to idolatry: so Henry was appointed 
to destroy the usurped power of the Pope and the super- 
stitious influence of the monasteries, notwithstanding he 
was, in all things else, the friend and patron of Romanism. 
The Church of Christ, as planted by the Apostles, was like 
a noble temple, round which the hand of barbarous and 
wanton innovation had erected an unsightly pile, thus spoil- 
ing its effect, and concealing its fair proportions. ‘To tear 
down the walls of this, and bear away the rubbish, would 
be the first step towards the restoration of the original 
fabric. And such was the work which, in part, was as- 
signed to Henry. The repairing and refitting the temple 
itself, so as to exhibit to every eye its pristine beauty, was 
a very different task, and was committed, in the wisdom of 
God, to a very different instrumentality. 
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LETTER TY 


Most REVEREND SIR: 


I wave already said that the act of Henry VIII., in abol- 
ishing the Pope’s supremacy in England, and taking pos- 
session of the monasteries, produced no reformation. He 
may have been, as your writers paint him, a lustful and 
bloody tyrant. But with that we have nothing todo. He 
was bred and educated in the school of Romanism. He 
was even more than commonly-well read in the religion of 
his day, and exhibited his erudition, to the admiration of the 
Pope and the Bishops, in his book against Luther, which 
gainéd him the title of “ Defender of the Faith.” I doubt 
not that if he had continued, in all respects, an obedient son 
of Rome, the world would have heard very little of his cru- 
elty or his despotism. As to the first, it was a small mat- 
ter in comparison with the tortures and fiery death inflicted 
by your old Inquisition, and universally sanctioned through- 
out Europe previous to the Reformation. And as to the 
second, it did not exceed the common measure of sovereigns 
in that age, and for centuries before. Towards his wives, 
his conduct was only severe when he believed them to be 
faithless. None of them, from Katherine of Arragon down 
to Katherine Parr, ever complained of his ill-treatment. 
The famous Charlemagne had four wives at once, and yet 
his name was inserted by many Churches on the catalogue 
of saints. Your Louis XIV. kept mistresses constantly, un- 
der the eyes of his queen, yet he was a prodigious favorite 
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with your Bishops and clergy. Compared with either of 
them, or with the ordinary list of your sovereign princes, 
Henry VIII. was a pattern of continence and decorum. | 
With all this, it must be granted that he had an extraordi 
nary power of gaining and keeping the affection and con 
fidence of his subjects ; so that the sole motive to which J 
must attribute the pre-eminence of his evil character amongst 
your writers, is their determination to stigmatize him be- 
cause he brake the bands and yokes of Papal domination. 
The true work of reformation, however, was reserved 
for the reign of his son, Edward VI., who_came to the 
crown when he was only eleven years old, and died at the 
early age of sixteen. Against him Milner can say nothing, 
save that he was aboy! But this boy was a prodigy of - 
learning, wisdom, and piety, which I might defy the history 
of Europe to equal. We all know that many cases have 
occurred of boys, whose precocious development of intellect 
in mathematics, music, and dramatic skill, has astonished 
the oldest and most accomplished minds of their time. We 
all know that it has sometimes pleased the Almighty to 
manifest His grace to children in a manner quite as won- 
derful, of which the youthful Samuel, called to be a prophet 
at an earlier age than Edward was called to be a king, was 
a marked example. We even, find the principle recorded 
in Scripture, where the Psalmist, addressing the Deity, 
saith: “In the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise”—a passage which the great Redeemer 
rendered memorable by employing it in His stern rebuke 
of the Pharisees, when they found fault with the children 
_ erying in the temple, “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” The 
sneers of Milner, therefore, with respect to Edward’s youth, 
are not merely absurd, but savor of impiety. That sur 
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prising boy was a man in intellect, and a saint in virtue. 
Precocious in all respects, the victim of consumption, which 
cut him off so soon, and which is well known to be usually 
connected with a premature unfolding of the reasoning facul- 
ties, his attainments and his character were the constant 
subjects of astonishment and delight to all around him. 
And as his name has thus far bid defiance to the calumny 
of Romanists, I doubt not that it will shine as a bright star 
upon the page of history, long after the memory of those 
who mock his youth shall have sunk into oblivion.* 

The leading men amongst the reformers who carried on 
the work under the patronage of their saint-like young sove- 
reign, were Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper. And 
although there may be some flaws found by an ingenious 
and unscrupulous adversary, like Milner, in their personal 
consistency, yet I may safely challenge their enemies to 
name an equal number of English Romanists in their day 
who stood upon the same exalted height of Christian vir- 
tue. 

I come now to another tissue of misrepresentations, 
which your bold and reckless advocate has crowded, with 
his usual skill, into a single paragraph, although it will re- 
quire many paragraphs to expose their falsity. Thus he 
avers that “ the unprincipled Duke of Somerset,” who was 
the uncle of the youthful king, and held the highest office 
in the government, “ pushed on the Reformation for his own 
ambitious and avaricious purposes, suppressing the remaining 
colleges and hospitals which the profligacy of Henry had 
spared, and’ converting their revenues to his own and his 
associates’ uses. He forced Cranmer and the other Bishops 
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to take out fresh commissions for governing their dioceses 
during his nephew’s—that is, his own—good pleasure. He 
made a great number of important changes in the public 
worship by his own authority, or that of his visitors ; and 
when he employed certain Bishops and divines in forming 
fresh Articles and a new Liturgy, he punished them with 
imprisonment if they were not obedient to his orders. He 
even took upon him to alter their work, when sanctioned 
by Parliament, in compliment to the Church’s greatest 
enemy, Calvin.” 

The whole of this, however, is a mere string of misrepre- 
sentations. For, Ist, the Reformation was prosecuted vigor- 
ously, saith Burnet in his history, by Cranmer, who had 
upon his side several of the Bishops—Holgate, of York ; 
Holbeck, of Lincoln; Goodrick, of Ely; and above all, 
Ridley, of Rochester, afterwards of London. Old Latimer 
was discharged from imprisonment, to which Henry VIII. 
had consigned him on account of his opposition to the Six 
Articles of the Papal doctrine which that monarch had re- 
solved to maintain, but declined any public station, and em- 
ployed himself solely in preaching the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Somerset was “ firmly united with Cranmer 
in his design,” saith the historian ; but Milner’s’ statement 
makes him the leader, instead of the Bishops, to whose office 
it belonged. This fabrication, therefore, was set forth by 
your favorite in order to deceive his ignorant or careless 
readers into the false idea that the work was the mere prod- 
uct of an ambitious and avaricious politician. Yet nothing 
can be more contrary to the truth of history.* 

2d. The remaining colleges and hospitals which Milner 
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states to have been suppressed by Somerset, and the rev- 
enues applied to his own uses, must be an allusion, not to 
the act of Somerset, but to the Act of the first Parliament, - 
which gave the CHANTRIES, COLLEGES, AND CHAPELS, to 
the king, to be applied “to the maintenance of grammar- 
schools, to the support of preachers, and the increase of 
vicarages.”* This act was opposed by Cranmer and seven 
other Bishops ; but it passed, notwithstanding. It is a mani- 
fest perversion, however, to represent it as if it were the. 
work of Somerset’s single authority. 

3d. The third fabrication of Milner states, that “he forced 
Cranmer and the other Bishops to take out fresh commis- 
sions for governing their dioceses during his nephew’s— 
that is, his—good pleasure ;” the truth being that the act was 
passed by the whole Privy Council, appointed by the will 
of Henry VIII., in pursuance of the course adopted during 
the reign of that monarch, Cranmer being one of the Coun- 
cil, and recommending the measure, both by precept and 
example, as a prudent precaution under present circum- 
stances. But it was intended only as a temporary thing, 
and it was neither, as Milner asserts, the single act of 
Somerset, nor was it forced at all.t 

4th. The appointment of visitors, with injunctions, the 
preparation of the first Book of Homilies to supply the lack 
of sermons to the people, the order to read publicly certain 
portions of Scripture, &c., were also the work of the whole 
Privy Council, under aes adzice, and im no respect 
the act of Somerset’s sole authority. And the imprison- 
ment of Bonner and Gardiner was rendered necessary by 
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their resistance to these injunctions, with which all the 
other Bishops had complied. 

5th. And the last of these statements is equally untrue, 
that “Somerset took upon him to alter the work of the 
Bishops, in compliment to Calvin, the Church’s greatest 
enemy.” What he meant by Calvin’s being the greatest 
enemy of the Church, is indeed ambiguous. If the word 
Church be referred to the Church of Rome, the epithet may 
be consistent with the idea of Romanists, who suppose 
their Church to be incapable of improvement ; but certainly 
quite inconsistent with those even among themselves (and 
there are, thank God, many such) who earnestly long to 
see her reformed. If,.on the other hand, our author in- 
tended to say that Calvin was the greatest enemy of the 
Church of England, it 1s a very gross mistake. For he was 
in friendly correspondence with the reformers throughout. 
He even thought seriously of uniting all the Reformed 
Churches to that of England, and is reported to have pro- 
posed the measure in a letter to King Edward, which the 
Papal party suppressed. But it was Cranmer, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and his Episcopal colleagues, who 
were the leading persons in the whole work, according to 
their office ; and the resolutions of the Privy Council, un- 
der the will of the late king, together with the hearty assent 
of Edward himself, were the authority by which they acted 
in every change of the existing system. é 

A few specimens of this, as given by the historian Bur- 
“net, may be here set down by way of illustration. There 
were in the Churches some images of the blessed Trinity, 
*n which the Father was represented sitting on the one 
hand, as an old man, with a triple crown, and rays about 
him; the Son on the other hand, as a young man, with a 
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crown and rays; and the Blessed Virgin between them, 
and the emblem of the Holy Ghost, a Dove, spread over her 
head. And there was a great variety of other images, all 
which the Council resolved should be removed ; and Som- 
erset, who was the Lord Protector during the king’s 
minority, and, by virtue of this office, the President of the 
Council, wrote to Cranmer, that he might give order accord- 
ingly.* Again, we find that Cranmer compiled a Cate- 
chism.t And again, the Parliament, A. D. 1548, in order 
that there might be a perfect uniformity throughout the 
whole kingdom, gave their sanction to the Liturgy and 
' Offices which the king, by the advice of the Lord Protector 
and the Council, had appointed the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with other learned and discreet Bishops and divines, to draw 
up.{ We see, therefore, throughout, the utter falsehood of 
the statement that the Reformation, in Edward’s time, was 
the work of Somerset, for his own ambitious and avaricious 
purposes. And thus we have another specimen of the reck- 
less spirit of your favorite author. 

From this tissue of misrepresentations Milner proceeds 
to another. “When Elizabeth came to the throne,” saith 
he, “a new Reformation, different in its Articles and Liturgy 
from that of Edward VI., was set on foot, and moulded, not 
according to Scripture, but to her orders. She deposed all 
the Bishops except one, °* * * and she required the 
new ones, whom she appointed, to renounce certain exer- 
cises which they declared to be agreeable to the Word 
of God, but which she found not to agree with her system 
of politics.” 

Of this set of assertions thus much is true, viz., that Eliza- 
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beth deprived every Bishop save one, the reason being that 
only one would consent to her coronation, and hence the 
rest exposed themselves to be dealt with as traitors. Un- 
der those circumstances, they should have been thankful 
that their lives were spared ; and the notion that she should 
have allowed them to continue as Bishops 1s simply ridicu- 
lous. But it is perfectly false that the Reformation, re- 
established under Elizabeth, differed from that which was 
finally settled under Edward VI., in a single doctrine or 
principle. The few alterations which were made were 
mere matters of verbal expediency, designed to remove 
needless offence to the remaining Romanists, who had 
shown a general willingness to attend the Church, and 
who would doubtless have soon conformed entirely, if the 
Pope’s excommunication of the queen, together with the 
strenuous efforts of Jesuit misSionaries, had not roused their 
zeal into opposition. 

As to-the “ewercises’ which Milner says she required 
the new Bishops to “ renounce,” they were not exercises 
authorized by the Bishops at any time, but were mere irreg- 
ular meetings, gotten up among some of the laity, con- 
ducted in the Puritan style, under the name of Prophesyings, 
and of course liable, in that day, to produce disorder. Arch- 
bishop Grindal thought them likely to be edifying, or at 
least harmless; but most of the other Bishops, as well as 
Elizabeth herself, were of a different opinion, and therefore 
he was requested to discourage them. With what pro- 
priety, then, could this be called a renunciation required of 
the new Bishops?) How could they renounce what they 
never had adopted ? 

These examples exhibit the character of Milner’s book 
throughout. He seems to have been utterly incapable of 
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writing with candor or truth, when the facts or instruments 
of the Reformation were in question. And there is an easy, 
dashing, confident air in his style of falsification, which 
shows him to have been a perfect master in the art. But 
yet his effrontery is astonishing, when we look at the con- 
trast between the treatment of Bishops under the Romish 
kings, and that which they received under the reformed 
sovereigns of England. When Charles V. seized the per- 
son of the Pope himself, and held him a prisonér—when 
Henry VIII. successfully insisted that all his Romish Bish- 
ops should agree to abolish the Papal supremacy, and sub- 
stitute his own, and suppress the monasteriles—when Queen 
Mary, instead of being content with deposing Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, Latimer, and Hooper, and confining them for a season, 
burned them alive at the stake, with more than two hun- 
dred other victims—the despotism of princely power does 
not draw a single remark from your determined partisan. 
But when Elizabeth deprives the Bishops who refused to 
acknowledge her right to the crown, and orders Archbishop 
Grindal to execute his office in putting a stop to an irreg- 
ular exercise of the laymen, which neither the Church 
nor her Bishops had ever authorized—these are shocking 
proofs of the despotism which produced the Reformation ! 
Yea, they demonstrate that the poor Bishops were not al- 
lowed to have any voice at all in questions of religious doc- 
trine or worship, but that the mere dictation of royalty reg- 
ulated the whole! And yet Milner must have known that 
the entire preparation of the work was in the hands of the 
Bishops, and that not a single instance can be found in 
which any point of doctrine or worship was changed or 


established, unless it was done by their express judgment 
and sanction. 
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But, to sum up the hypothesis of your favorite com- 
pletely, I must quote another passage where he puts forth 
his view of the Reformation. “The more strictly the sub- 
ject is examined,” saith he, “the more clearly it will ap- 
pear, that it was not in consequence of any investigation of 
the Scriptures, either public or private, that the ancient 
Catholic” (i. e., Roman) “religion was abolished, and one 
or other of the new Protestant religions set up, in the dif- 
ferent northern kingdoms and States of Europe, but in con- 
sequence of the politics of princes and statesmen, the avarice 
of the nobility and gentry, and the irreligion and licentious- 
ness of the people.” Here is the theory of the Reformation, 
as represented by all Romanists, with a few rare and can- 
did exceptions. And I pronounce it utterly untrue, as I 
shall prove in due time from the testimony of their own 
witnesses. I shall only for the present point out its histori- 
cal absurdity, and total inconsistency with common sense 
and reason. 

Your bold and unscrupulous author assigns, as his first 
cause of the change, “ the politics of princes and statesmen.” 
But what political motive could have influenced Luther in 
Germany, Zuinglius in Zurich, Calvin in Geneva and 
France, Cranmer in England, Knox in Scotland? Were 
they politicians, princes or statesmen? What political 
motive could have induced those who were the rulers of 
those nations to quarrel with the Pope, with the emperor, 
with the vast internal force of the priests and monks, and 
with the large body of their own subjects, at the imminent 
risk of a fearful civil war, if they should fail to convince 
the majority of the people that their cause was just and 
righteous? What single instance can be pointed out, where 
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the field of politics, with the overthrow of any existing dy- 
nasty, or with a proposed change of civil government? On 
the contrary, it is manifest to the slightest reflection that 
every motive of earthly policy must have been hostile to 
the effort which sought to overthrow the established reli- 
gious system of all Europe. As at the beginning of the 
Gospel dispensation “the rulers and kings took counsel 
together against the Lord and agaist His anointed,” so it 
was in the great movement of the 16th century. And if 
the mighty hand of God had not roused up, in a wonderful 
manner, the slumbering consciences of men, the politics of 
princes and statesmen would have trampled on the preachers 
of His truth, and consigned them all, for the sake of tempo 

ral peace, to the flames of martyrdom. 

But leaving the question of policy with respect to the 
other branches of the work, and confining myself to my 
proper field of the Reformation in England, I ask for the 
evidence that this could have been carried forward by such 
a motive. What earthly interest could have prevailed on 
Henry VIII. to cast off the Pope’s supremacy in the year 
1534? Was it the privilege of marrying Anne Bullen? The 
Pope had given him a dispensation, and even advised him 
to take any woman he pleased, and he had actually mar- 
ried her two years before. Was it the wealth to be de- 
rived from the suppression of the monasteries? The Pope 
had granted his bull to Cardinal Welsey for this very act, 
and there was no obstacle in the way of the king’s good 
pleasure. Was it to stop the drain by which the Papal ex- 
actions and subsidies drew off so much of the wealth of 
England? This could have been effected by act of Parlia- 
ment, without any dificity. No earthly policy, therefore, 
can possibly account for Henry’s course. It was the work 
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of Divine Providence, who raised up this man of energy 
and passion to prepare the way for the restoration of His 
truth, in mercy to mankind. 

And where is the argument derived from the politics of 
princes and statesmen, in the genuine Reformation estab- 
lished under Edward VI. by Cranmer, Ridley, and their 
colleagues? The body of the whole nation was devoted to 
all the doctrines and practices of Romanism, which Henry 
VIII. had left, saving the Papal supremacy, in their full 
vigor. The worship of the Virgin and the saints, of images 
and relics, purgatory, priestly celibacy, transubstantiation, 
communion in one kind, masses for the dead,—all was 
there, and all defended by the strongest arguments of posi- 
tive law, and vested rights, and worldly expediency. More- 
over, Edward VI. was in his minority, and the main pow- 
ers of government rested, until he should be of age, in the 
Council, to whom the will of Henry had committed them. 
Was this a time which the politics of princes and statesmen 
would choose for such an undertaking? Or could the 
whole range of earthly policy point out a single advantage 
to be gained by such an effort? When, since the world 
began, did it ever enter the head of a politician, that a di- 
rect assault upon the established religion of a nation was 
the most likely way to advance his temporal power? Most 
absurd and preposterous, therefore, is the attempt to account 
for the facts by an hypothesis like this. It was the work 
of God, and He raised up His chosen instruments to ac- 
complish it, not by earthly policy, but in the face of it. 

Equally manifest it is that Cranmer and his colleagues 
had nothing to gain, of this world’s treasures, by venturing 
their all in such a cause. What interest had they in re- 
ducing to the Scriptural standard the inordinate privileges 
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of their own order? Was it the desire, as the Romanists 
would tell us, of having a wife? I shall prove, in due time, 
that the Church of Rome was far more liberal than the Re- 
formed Church of England has ever been, in allowing the 
pleasures of female intercourse to her clergy, provided only, 
that it was not in the lawful way of marriage. Was it the 
enlargement of their official power? The Reformation did 
not enlarge, but diminished it. Was it the increase of 
their wealth? The Reformation dried up many of the old 
sources of priestly profit, and did not open a single new one 
to replace them. Under the rule of Romanism, they might 
look forward to the princely rank of the Cardinals, the rich 
rewards of legatine authority, or even the splendid majesty 
of the Papal throne: And the Reformation cut off all these 
dazzling prizes of ambition, with no earthly hope of a 
higher advancement before them. How plain, therefore, 
the result, that their motives must needs have been derived 
from the spiritual power of the faith, which not only purifies 
the heart, but overcomes the world! 

And surely the argument loses nothing of its force, when 
we come to the reign of Elizabeth. For the cause of the 
Reformation seemed hopelessly lost, under the reign of her 
predecessor, Mary. The Pope was reinstated in his old 
prerogatives. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and more 
than two hundred others, had endured the agonies of a fiery 
martyrdom. ‘The Parliament had submitted the whole na- 
tion to the Roman yoke, and the general acquiescence proved, 
to all appearance, that the people, at heart, had received 
but little benefit from the measures adopted in the reign of 
Edward, and were rather disposed to be content with their 
old attractive superstition. On what ground, therefore, un- 
der these circumstances, could the policy of princes and 
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statesmen rest the attempt to re-establish the Reformation ? 
What argument of worldly wisdom could induce Elizabeth 
to incur the Papal sentence of deposition, which the im- 
mense resources of Philip of Spain stood prepared to make 
effectual? What advantage could she reap from embroil- 
ing herself with her subjects, especially as the decision of 
_ the Pope, in the case of her father’s marriage to Katherine 
of Arragon, made her of necessity illegitimate, and she 
might be sure that this defect in her title to the throne 
would be urged against her, if she excited the hostility of 
Rome ? 
This consideration alone must have determined her to do 
nothing in favor of the Reformation, if she had really been 
disposed to settle the choice of her religion by the policy of 
princes. You remember, Most Reverend Sir, how one of 
Elizabeth’s contemporaries, Henry IV. of France, abjured 
the Protestant Church in which he was educated, and be- 
came a Romanist, in order that he might put an end to the 
civil war in which a powerful Papal faction had involved 
him. Much more might Elizabeth, who had been brought 
up by Henry VIII., and found the kingdom fully committed 
to Rome, have held that her safety required her to favor no 
change in the existing system. So manifest, indeed, in 
every point of view, is the absurdity of Milner’s hypothesis, 
that it is impossible to account for his venturing to palm it 
upon the merest tyros in English history, if he had not al- 
ready learned, by experience and observation, that any 
falsehood, well told and firmly adhered to, will gain some 
belief from the easy credulity of mankind. 

The next motive assigned by your favorite author, which 
induced Elizabeth to re-establish the Reformation, is “ the 
avarice of the nobility and gentry.” But how could that ar- 
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gument apply, when there were no more monasteries to 
suppress, and no more abbey-lands to surrender? It is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that this part of the work was done by 
Henry VIII., under the Papal sanction, and the remaining 
chantries, colleges, and chapels, were swept away by act 
of Parliament, in the reign of Edward. It is also unques- 
tionable that when the nation returned to Romanism in the 
reign of Mary, the titles of those who had come into pos- 
session of what had formerly been Church property, were 
all solemnly confirmed. On what, then, was the avarice of 
the nobility and gentry to speculate? At no period, indeed, 
could such an inducement have produced a religious change, 
because the retention of these lands might have beeu 
secured just as easily, without renouncing Romanism. 
Many monasteries have been suppressed in France and 
Spain, although those countries still continue wedded to 
the Papal system. But the allegation loses even the sem- 
blance of support from history in the time of Elizabeth, al- 
though that is the very point where proof is most necessary 
to sustain the statement of your author. 

The last reason which Milner assigns for the Reforma- 
tion, is “the irreligion and licentiousness of the people.” 
He does not seem to have reflected upon the evidence thus 
given by himself, to the results of the Romish system. 
For here, he is speaking of the causes which produced the 
change in the national faith; namely, “ the politics of 
princes and statesmen, the avarice of the nobility and gentry, 
and the irreligion and licentiousness of the people.” And it 
is very certain that the causes of the Reformation must 
have been in existence before the Reformation itself. If, 
then, such was the fact—if the people were, as he describes 
them, irreligious and licentious—should not the Church of 
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Rome take the responsibility? And does not this very ad- 
mission prove, though unwittingly, that there was abundant 
need of a thorough reformation ? 

And yet it is perfectly absurd to suppose that wicked 
princes, and an avaricious and unprincipled nobility, and a 
licentious people, would ever, of themselves, seek to ex- 
change the yoke of Romanism for the doctrines of the Bi- 
ble, because the priests of Rome were far more indulgent 
to moral iniquity than the Word of God, and therefore an 
alteration like this would never have been agreeable to the 
lovers of transgression. Hence it is obvious that the pre- 
vailing corruption could only be assigned as the cause of 
the Reformation in one way; and that is the very way 
which we assert, and which Milner could never have con- 
sistently admitted. We doubt not that the dreadful state of 
Christendom was operative, in the mercy of the Most High, 
who raised up the instruments for the work, and gave them 
success, in the face of difficulties and opposition. The au- 
thor takes good care to pass by the irreligion and licen- 
tiousness of the priests and monks, which exposed them to 
the contempt and hatred of the people. He gives no place 
to the knowledge of the Scriptures, which had been trans- 
lated into English by Wickliffe, more than a century be- 
fore, and, through the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIII. and the whole of Edward’s, had been allowed to be 
read without restraint. Light from the Word of God had 
thus become widely disseminated in many quarters. The 
doctrines of the Reformation were openly preached on the 
Continent, by Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, and their followers, 
and with a large measure of success. A multitude of hearts 
and minds in England were well prepared to receive them. 
And therefore, when the hand of Divine Providence had 
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opened the way, and raised up the instruments, the pure 
principles of religious truth were enabled to achieve the 
victory, not through the policy of princes, nor through the 
licentiousness of the people, but in despite of them. 
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LETTER V. 


Most RevEREND Sir: 


Iv is an awful and deplorable fact, that ever since the fall 
of man, human depravity, urged by the artifices of Satan, 
has always succeeded in corrupting the religion of divine 
truth, so as to obscure the light of heavenly wisdom, and 
lead the. most favored portions of our race into the darkest 
abuses of their privileges. Thus it was in the period of 
the patriarchs before the flood. The posterity of Seth 
were called the Sons of God. They became united to the 
daughters of men, and in the course of a few generations, 
all piety seems to have disappeared, with a very few excep- 
tions, until the earth was filled with violence, and only 
Noah remained, a preacher of righteousness, while the 
deluge swept away the multitudes of the ungodly. 

In due season the world is again replenished, the old pro- 
clivity begins to. take its course towards idolatry, and the 
Lord, in mercy, calls Abraham away from his kindred, and 
places him by himself in Canaan, to be the father of a new 
and pure race of worshippers. In the lapse of time, his 
descendants depart into Egypt, and multiply into a nation. 
But they become degenerate, and adopt the idolatrous habits 
and notions of the heathen. God sends Moses to deliver 
them, and through this chosen instrument, they are in- 
structed, guided, and governed, in the midst of signs and 


wonders, and under his successor, they achieve the con- 
3* 
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quest of Canaan. Yet after this, they relapse into pagan 
corruption and licentiousness. They are. chastened and re- 
claimed, and rebel again. And through their long and 
eventful history, up to the captivity im Babylon, we see the 
same propensity to idolatrous worship, and its invariable 
companion, immorality. At length, they crucify the Son of 

_God, and are delivered up to the terrible retribution by 
which their city, Jerusalem, is razed to its foundations, and 
the Jewish race becomes dispersed throughout the earth, 
as we see it to this day. 

Now there is a wonderful similarity in all this, to the 
history of the Church, under the last, or Christian dispen- 
sation. The literal Israel was, in many respects, the type 
of the spiritual Israel; and the same sad tendency to de- 
chne from the truth of God, through a fondness for idolatry, 
accompanied by immorality and licentiousness, may be seen 
in both. The chosen people became infected, even at the 
period of their highest prosperity, through the marvellous 
inconsistency of Solomon himself, in building heathen altars 
to gratify his wives and concubines. And the consequence 
was a great schism in Israel, for the ten tribes revolted 
against Judah and Benjamin. Thus;-too, the Church of 
Christ, after some centuries had passed away, borrowed the 
system of the heathen in the worship of the saints. And 
the schism between the Eastern and the Western Church 
was consummated. In the case of ancient Israel, we find 
that the priesthood became idolaters, dumb dogs, drunkards,” 
avaricious, oppressive, not feeding their flocks; but devour- 
ing them. And in the Church, we shall see, by-and-by, 
the very same sins amongst the clergy. Yet still, the 
Lord did not utterly abandon Israel, but had always a few 
faithful hearts,éven in the worst of times, who did not bow 
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the knee to Baal. Moreover, He kept them in mind of 
their iniquity by the rebukes of the prophets and others, 
and at no period did He suffer the prevailing corruption of 
the multitude to destroy entirely the succession of His true 
people, and the certainty of His promises: And in like 
manner, He did not abandon His Church, but when false 
doctrine. despotism, and superstition, were all triumphant, 
there were still some sincere and honest souls to continue 
His own pure truth, and the prevailing degeneracy was 
boldly reproved by many witnesses. Another point of 
striking coincidence may be noted in the fact, that when 
the Pharisees, who became the majority in ancient Israel, 
made void the law of God, they justified themselves by their 
traditions. And such was the very course followed by the 
Church for ages before the Reformation. . Moreover, we 
find that Israel never openly abandoned the Word of divine 
truth, but only sinned by adding to it their own corrupt in- 
ventions ; just as the Church never gave up the true Gos- 
pel of Christ, but only transgressed by adopting new arti- 
cles of faith and practice. Lastly, we see that idolatrous 
Israel killed the prophets, and stoned them who were sent 
unto her. And alas! the Church became stained with the 
blood of many a martyr, only with the horrible improvement 
of the most refined cruelty, in the agony of studied torture, 
and the fearful death of flames. 

I premise these remarks, before I enter upon the proof of 
the state of the Church previous to the Reformation, in or- 
der to show, that there is nothing in the fact of its dreadful 
corruption, which is not in perfect analogy with all the 
previous history of Israel. But there is yet another point 
of correspondence worthy of special attention. ‘The de- 
generacy of Israel was especially foretold by Moses, in the 
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book of Deuteronomy ; and the degeneracy of the Church 
was as plainly foretold by the Apostles. St. John saith 
that already, in his own time, there were many Antichrists. 
St. Jude warns the faithful against false teachers who were 
attendants upon the Christian feasts. St. Paul expressly 
declares that there should arise men speaking perverse things 
to draw away disciples after them, that there would be wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, not sparing the flock, that there should be 
a falling away, and that the man of sin should come, sitting 
in the temple of God, and showing himself that he was God. 
The last book in the Scriptures contains warnings to the 
Seven Churches of Asia, proving that some of them had 
begun to adulterate the faith. Afterwards we read a won- 
derful series of events, represented, indeed, by symbols and 
figures, but clearly showing that there would be a power 
rising up in dreadful hostility to all pure religion, that the 
true Church would be driven into the wilderness, and that her 
proper influence would be usurped by the scarlet whore, 
which is explained to be the city sitting on seven hills, that 
is, Rome, confessedly. And the result is set forth in the 
prevalence of iniquity, and in a fearful succession of wars 
and calamities, until the period of her final destruction at 
the second coming of the Saviour. Now it is abundantly 
manifest that all this would lead the candid reader of Scrip- 
ture to expect precisely what has occurred in the experience 
of centuries. And therefore, in the condensed history of 
Church corruption which I shall proceed to place before 
you, we shall find nothing more than the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. ‘The facts which I shall notice will all be taken 
from your best authorities, Fleury, your celebrated ec- 
clesiastical historian, the Fathers, and the collection of the 
Councils by the Jesuit Hardouin; and for every one of my 
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proofs, I shall cite the volume and page, with the most care- 
fal accuracy. The comments upon the facts are, of course, 
my own. 

I make no apology for presenting this extended series of 
historical facts, as a necessary branch of knowledge for 
every man who seeks to understand aright the work of the 
Reformation. The physician who would deal successfully 
with a chronic disease, must acquaint himself with its ori- 
gin and growth, through the previous years of its gradual 
and insidious progress. Much more should the intelligent 
inquirer into the course of our reformers be well informed 
concerning the rise and constant expansion of ecclesiastical 
zsorruption. And if I record only the evils and terrible 
abuses which mark your system of priestly and Papal usur- 
pation, you will remember, I trust, that the nature of my 
task prescribes the track of duty. First, because the work 
of the English reformers, like that of the physician, was to 
eradicate the chronic diseases which had fastened upon the 
constitution of the Spouse of Christ, and therefore, in order 
to do justice to the reformers, a full knowledge of those dis- 
eases is a necessary preliminary. Secondly, because Mil- 
ner’s whole effort is to create the false impression that the 
Church was sound and healthy in the main, and labored 
under no disease which would not have cured itself, if it 
had been let alone. And thirdly, because, in answering a 
writer.who deals in the most constant calumny and abuse 
of the English Reformation and all concerned in it, while 
he studiously keeps back the real principles which governed 
the great work, and, under Providence, crowned it with 
such success, there is no method so thorough and so fair 
as to place before the reader, from your own witnesses, the 
actual history of your Papal system, in its great practical 
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results, during the previous ages. Hence, this portion of 
my labor is imposed upon me by justice to our reformers, 
justice to the studied perversions of Milner, and justice to 
the goodness of God.- For no man can be a proper judge 
of the subject, nor capable of estimating as he ought, the 
blessings of a pure faith and a true Christian morality, until 
he has a clear view of the progress and the strength of those 
accumulated corruptions, which had brought the Church to. 
such a fearful state in the 16th century. 

With these views, Most Reverend Sir, I have imposed 
upon myself a large amount of labor, which I would will- 
ingly have avoided, if I could. It may help to refresh your 
own memory, but I write rather with a view to benefit those 
who have no interest to serve save the establishment of 
truth. Let me ask, then, an attentive perusal of what I 
may properly style, 


A BRIEF BUT AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE RISE AND PROG- 
RESS OF ECCLESIASTICAL CORRUPTION. 


During the 1st century after the death of St. John, which 
is the second century of the Christian era, the Church, 
as a general rule, was pure in doctrine and in morals, sim- 
ple inher worship, Scriptural in her teaching, and strict in 
her discipline. Tertullian speaks with confidence of the 
virtues of believers. He mentions the custom of using the 
sign of the cross,* but places the worship of the cross 
amongst the false accusations brought against Christians by 
the heathen.t He declares that they used no incense, ex- 
cept in the burial of the dead. He argues all questions of 
doctrine by appealing to Scripture, and tells the heretic to 
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consult the sense of the Churches where the original epis- 
tles of the Apostles were still to be seen. And he boasts, 
with honest pride, of the purity and innocence of Chris- 
tians.* Origen, fifty years later, complains of the neglect 
and inattention of his day, through the increase of world- 
liness, and lays down the rule that the ministry must prove 
everything from Scripture, not according to their private 
judgment, but by the sense of the Holy Spirit, comparing 
each passage with the rest.t Cyprian, about the same 
time, mourns over the progress of degeneracy, charges the 
Bishop of Rome with arrogance, and asserts his independ- 
ence.{ And Eusebius, towards the close of the 3d century, 
laments the corruption of the primitive morality in strong 
terms of censure. 

In the commencement of the 4th century, Constantine, 
the Emperor of Rome, became a Christian, the persecutions 
against the Church ceased, her Bishops became elevated 
in power and wealth, and the troubles of the Church were 
rapidly multiplied through internal strife, while the desire 
to facilitate the conversion of the heathen, whose nobility 
and people still clung to their ancient mythology, opened a 
wide door to the entrance of attractive pomp, and gainful 
superstition. The Church throughout the vast empire of 
Rome became divided into patriarchates and dioceses, the 
Bishop of Rome held a high place of honor, as being Bishop 
of the metropolis, and the claim of spiritual supremacy was 
advocated with vigor and address, although many ages 
elapsed before it was established. Strong efforts were 
made from time to time to enforce the rule of clerical 
celibacy, but Fleury acknowledges that the customs of the 
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Churches were various upon that point, and that the at- 
tempt made in favor of it at the Council of Nice was vic- 
toriously repelled.* The institute of Monachism was in- 
troduced to the favor of the Church mainly by the influence 
of Athanasius; yet your historian truly saith, that in the 
year 341 the profession of a monk was despised at Rome 
as a novelty.t The image of the Saviour was sometimes 
set up, but only in the sacristy, and no adoration was paid 
to it.{ The Liturgy called by the name of St. Basil shows 
that the Virgin Mary and the saints were not the objects, but 
the subjects of prayer ;§ for there the communicants offered 
their supplications, not to the departed saints, but for them, 
and the Virgin is named particularly, plainly proving that 
the Church then believed her to be with the rest of the 
faithful dead, in the place of departed spirits, instead of sup- 
posing, as in after ages, that she was the queen of heaven, 
and exalted to the throne of God. The doctrine of the 
Church, too, remained pure, so far as concerned the great 
points of Christian truth. But yet superstition was rapidly 
advancing, and the complaints of priestly corruption and 
general licentiousness were on the increase. The elec- 
tion of Pope Damasus was the occasion of a public riot, in 
which his partisans besieged the Church where the friends 
of the other candidate were assembled, broke down the 
doors, and uncovered the roof, and in the shameful battle - 
that ensued, one hundred and thirty-seven persons were 
slain, of both sexes.|| The splendor of the Roman Bishops 
had grown so rapidly, that the heathen historian, Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, pronounced the Episcopal style of living 
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to be superior to that of a king.* The Emperor Valen- 
tinian, about the year 366, ordered that the Pope, with his 
colleagues, should examine the causes of the other Bish- 
ops,t which was the real commencement of the appellate 
authority so confidently claimed for the Roman See. To- 
wards the close of the 4th century, Chrysostom defended 
the new system of monkery, on the ground that Christians 
had become so corrupt, especially in the large cities.{ 
Jerome, before him, had bitterly complained of the prevail- 
ing degeneracy, and became a monk in order to escape from 
it. St. Augustin lamented that many Christians in his 
day, (about A. D. 389) were superstitious ; that they adored 
the sepulchres and pictures of the saints, and ate and drank 
to excess at fumerals, under the excuse that it was an act 
of religion.§ He further recorded the fact, that the Church 
was becoming full of human inventions.|| But there was 
no compulsion in the keeping of the monastic vows, and 
the Church employed neither force nor persecution.] The 
Casuists treated every question of doctrine by the authority 
of Scripture.** There were no lighted candles by day in 
the churches.tt And although the respect paid to relics 
and martyrs had attained a high degree of extravagance, 
yet Augustin and all the other great names of that age 
maintained the true Gospel doctrine that God alone was to 
be adored, and that there is but one Mediator. between God 
and man, Jesus Christ.{t 

The fifth century was not likely to improve the state of 
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the Church, but on the contrary, it witnessed a rapid de- 
terioration. The testimony of Salvian is set forth by 
Fleury, proving that among the Roman Christians there 
was much heathen idolatry remaining; that the greater part 
were only Christians in name, and worse than the barba- 
rians in life and conversation.* The Council of Constanti- 
nople declared, that as the Fathers gave the first rank to 
the See of Rome because it was the mistress city, there- 
fore Constantinople should have the same privileges, as it 
was the residence of the emperor and the Senate. But to 
this the Pope would by no means consent, insisting that 
the Council of Nice had acknowledged his authority, and 
that the Nicene Canons could not be abrogated by any 
other.t And now began the contest of ambition between 
the rival Bishops of Rome and Constantinople, which finally 
ended in the great schism of the 9th century. Monachism 
increased rapidly. Superstitions multiplied, and the primi- 
tive purity and peace of the Church were fast disappearing 
from the cities and towns, and could only be found in re- 
treats and solitudes. 

In the sixth century, towards the close, we see Pope 
Gregory the Great attributing all the public calamities to 
the ambition of the Bishops, “ who concealed the teeth of 
wolves under the face of sheep.”{ This pontiff rebuked 
with great force the claims of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who had taken the title of Universal Bishop, and 
contended that his own See was the See of Peter, to whom . 
the Saviour Himself had given the primacy. The custom 
of image worship was growing in the Church, and Serenus, 
the Bishop of Marseilles, indignant at the idolatry of the 
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people, caused the images to be taken away and brokex to 
pieces. For this Gregory rebuked him, but nevertheless 
he only pleaded that the images should be used as memo- 
rials of the actions of the saints, and approved the zeal of 
Serenus in preventing the people from performing any act 
of worship to them.* _ 

The seventh century exhibits the Bishops of Spain 
taking part in the temporal government of the kingdom 
along with the nobles.t And we begin to see the fruits of 
clerical celibacy in the rule established by the Council of 
Toledo, that the illegitimate children of the clergy, from the 
Bishop down to the subdeacon, should be slaves in the 
Church where their fathers served.t It is to be presumed 
that this canon was intended to discourage and amend the 
incontinence of the clergy, but the adoption of such an ex- 
traordinary law proves plainly the prevalence of the evil. 
So general had the worldliness of the clergy become, that 
in the latter part of this century, the most eminent Bishops 
of France took great part in political matters, and in time 
of war marched at the head of their troops, like the lay 
barons.§ 

Towards the close of this century, A. D. 682, the first 
instance occurs of a Council of Bishops undertaking to ab- 
solve the subjects of a king from their allegiance, on the 
pretext of penance. But the example, once given, passed 
into the hands of the Popes in due season.|| The year 680 
was marked by the first instance of saints being ‘iavoked, 
in order to be freed. from the plague. St. Sebastian’s 
relics were carried from Rome, an altar was erected i his 
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honor, and as the pestilence ceased soon after, the saint 
received all the credit, and superstition advanced with 
greater speed than ever, in the worship of the saints and 
their images. 

The 8th century was made memorable by the effort of 
the Emperor Leo to put down this image worship, and tu- 
mults and insurrections in many places were the conse- 
quence. In A. D. 741, Pope Gregory offered to withdraw 
his allegiance from the emperor, and give Charles Martel 
the Consulate of Rome, if he would deliver the city from 
the Lombards. The plan did not immediately succeed. 
But after the death of both the parties, Pepin, the son of 
Charles, Mayor of the Palace to the King of ‘France, con- 
sulted Pope Zachary on the propriety of deposing his 
royal master, Childeric, and the pontiff gave him the coun- 
sel he desired, on the strength of which Pepin mounted the 
throne in A. D. 752. The successor of Zachary, Pope 
Stephen, two years afterwards, renewed the application 
for defence against the Lombards in person. Pepin, sensi- 
ble that the authority of the Pope was his best title to the 
throne, granted his request, conquered the Lombards, and 
relieved Rome. But in order to secure the monarch’s ef- 
forts most effectually, the Pope imposed upon his credulity 
a letter purporting to be written by St. Peter himself, prom- 
ising him prosperity and success, with the final blessing of 
salvation, if he became the protector of Rome, and threat- 
ening him with everlasting fire if he refused.* The result 
was, that the king not only expelled the Lombards, but 
made a donation of Rome, together with twenty-two small 
cities, to St. Peter, to the Church, and to the Popes, in per- - 
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petuity. Thus was a beginning made to the Papal tem- 
poral sovereignty ; but it was effected by a double treason, 
one of the Pope against his sovereign, the emperor, and the 
other by Pepin against his sovereign, Childeric, to say 
nothing of the impious fraud of the pontiff in the pretended 
letter of St. Peter. 

The next event which I shall notice was the institute of 
Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, who established a kind of 
monastic rule for his priests, in which Confession was com- 
manded for the first time in the history of the Church ; and 
the concealment of any sin, or seeking to confess to any but 
the Bishop, was to be punished by scourging and imprison- 
ment. This step of spiritual tyranny was taken in A. D. 


iGs* 
In A. D. 768, King Pepin ordered tithes to be paid to 


the clergy by all. Before this, the tithe was enjoined, but 
not compelled, just as it was in the case of ancient Israel.t 
The state of education was such, that the son of Pepin, the 
famous Charlemagne, did not know how to write his name, 
but used a cross or a cipher for his signature.t To mark 
the progress of superstition, it may be observed, that S. 
Ambroise Autpert, one of the most learned and eminent di- 
vines of France, would not express any opinion as to whe- 
ther the Virgin was raised up to heaven in her body or her 
soul.4 It was reserved for a later age to invent, and to 
celebrate by an authoritative yearly festival, the fable of her 
assumption. But one of the most important events of the 
eighth century was the forgery of the Decretals, by which 
all the primitive Bishops of Rome, from Clement to Sil- 
vester, were made to utter the most extravagant doctrines 
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concerning the power of the Pope, the supremacy of Rome, 
and the authority to judge the other Bishops, while the 
Pope himself could be judged by none. Yet such was the 
ignorance of the times, that this forgery was successful 
throughout the whole Latin Church, and remained unques- 
tioned for eight hundred years together.* Another strong 
proof of this prevailing ignorance is found in the course of 
the Bishops at the second Council of Nice, where pretended 
miracles, performed by images, were cited from false docu- 
ments, without any suspicion of mistake.t It was this 
Council which decreed in favor of the worship of images, 
A. D. 787, after several other Councils had decided 
against it. The capitular of the distinguished Theodulf, 
Bishop of Orleans, expressly forbade private or solitary 
masses,} and in this respect, it only laid down the ordinary 
rule of the time. But the very contrary became the prac- 
tice of the Church long afterwards, and solitary masses still 
continue in the Church of Rome to be a large source of gain 
to the clergy. By the capitular of Charlemagne, in A. D. 
790, the convents of nuns were ordered to be closed, and 
they were forbidden to write billets of gallantry. The bap- 
tism of bells was also prohibited, but subsequently this be- 
came one of the standing ceremonies of Rome, and remains 
to this day. 

The opening of the ninth century exhibits the Church 
throughout the dominions of Charlemagne rejecting the 
second Council of Nice, and pronouncing against the wor- 
ship of images,|| in the Council of Frankfort ; but this abuse 
also became universal. The Parliament of Worms pre- 
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sented to the emperor a request from all the people, that the 
Bishops should no longer go out at the head of their troops, 
but should stay in their dioceses, and assist the army by 
their prayers. And Charlemagne willingly granted the pe- 
‘tition.* But it is remarkable that this application came not 
from the clergy, but from the laity. And it was so little 
regarded afterwards, that we shall find some warlike Bish- 
ops even amongst the Popes themselves.. This same em- 
peror endeavored, with great zeal, to purify the morals of 
the clergy ; and his reproofs of their worldliness, their 
avarice, and their prostitution of sacred things for the sake 
of gain, are remarkable monuments of his own good sense, 
and of the corruption which infested the Church in the 
ninth century.t After his death, which occurred in A. D. 
814, some Churches invoked him as a saint, notwithstand- 
ing he had four wives and five concubines.{ It is a sad 
proof of the low state of monastic piety in his time, that at 
the monastery at Aix-la-Chapelle, which was the favorite 
royal residence, the refractory monks were ordered to be 
punished by the whip, naked.§ The first prominent ap- 
pearance of purgatory is in this century. A certain monk 
in France, named Vetin, or Guetin, had a dream, in which 
he said that an angel showed him the souls of the departed, 
tormented in a river of fire, amongst whom he recognized 
many of his former acquaintances. ‘There were Bishops 
and priests, and women whom they had abused; and the 
angel said to him, “ The majority of Bishops seek temporal 
interests, apply themselves to the affairs of court, and take 
pride in the magnificence of their apparel and their tables, 
without caring for the salvation of souls. They even 
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abandon themselves to pleasure and debauchery, and thus 
become incapable of interceding for others.”** ‘The monk 
died two days after this dream, and the narrative was forth- 
with written in prose and in verse, and circulated far and 
wide among the clergy.t The rage for relics rose so high 
that some used fraud and artifice to steal them from their 
possessors, and a large amount of legends were prepared in 
honor of the saints to whom they were supposed to belong.{ 
The Parliament of Aix-la-Chapelle, under the Emperor 
Louis, held an assembly in A. D. 828, in which the corrup- 
tion of the clergy was much complained of, and four Coun- 
cils of the Church were ordered to be held at different 
places, for the purpose of rectifying them.) The year 844 
was signalized by the introduction of false relics at Dijon, 
in France, by which, nevertheless, several remarkable cures 
were supposed to have been effected, until the fraud was 
discovered; but the proceedings show that such impostures 
were common.|| In A. D. 850, a poor presbyter named 
Gotheschalk, who had adopted high views on predestina- 
tion, was not only deposed from the priesthood, but after- 
wards publicly whipped, as an incorrigible heretic, and cast 
into prison, where he died, after eighteen years’ confine- 
ment. Yet his doctrine was defended by other Bishops of 
high reputation, and his punishment was denounced as cruel 
and unjust. The capitular of Hincmar, a very eminent 
Bishop of France, in A. D. 852, directs holy water to be 
sprinkled on the people, the houses, the cattle, and the food 
of men and beasts.** In A. D. 853, it was declared that 
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there were three times as many priests ieee as were 
necessary.* The festival of the Assumption of the Virgin 
was firmly established, and Pope Leo IV. added the Oc- © 
tave, to invest it with the greater dignity.t From the pro- 
ceedings of a Council held at Savonieres, in France, it ap- 
pears that the king, Charles the Bald, admitted the power 
of the Bishops to depose him, and such seems to have been 
the general opinion of the time.t The doctrine of Pas- 
chase on the Eucharist, which maintained the present 
dogma of transubstantiation, was written a few years be- 
fore, and was opposed by the famous John Scotus.§ It 
was also combated, A. D. 859, by a famous work of Ra-. 
tram, who held that the body of Christ in the sacrament 
was not the real body of Christ which suffered on the cross, 
but a spiritual body. Yet both these authors lived and died 
in the communion of the Church.|| This clearly proves 
that transubstantiation was not the settled faith as yet, but 
was only making its way to the acceptance of the clergy. 
In A. D. 864, a violent outrage took place at Rome, in 
which Gonthier, the Archbishop of Cologne, protesting 
against the judgment of Pbpe Nicholas, told his brother 
Hilduin, who was a priest, to place his protestation on the 
tomb of St. Peter—that is, upon the altar of the Church. 
Accordingly, Hilduin entered into the Church with several 
followers, all armed; and as the keepers opposed him, he 
repulsed them with blows, and killed one of them upon the 
spot. He then accomplished his purpose, and retreated, 
sword in hand.{ The anecdote is only of importance as a 
proof of the spirit of the age. The first instance of a par- 
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tial interdict occurs in A. D. 871.* ‘The ordeals of boiling 
water, cold water, and red-hot iron, were employed in this 
’ age to determine questions of justice, under the auspices of 
the priests; and even the kings employed them, with all 
faith and confidence.t The Duke of Naples had formed 
an alliance with the Saracens, which the Pope disapproved ; 
and as he refused to break it on the order of the pontiff, he 
was excommunicated. The Bishop Athanasius, who was 
the duke’s own brother, took him and put out his eyes, sent 
him as prisoner to Rome, and caused himself to be pro- 
claimed Duke of Naples, in his place. The Pope ap- 
proved this conduct highly, and praised the Bishop for lov- 
ing God more than his brother, and for putting out the right 
eye which had offended, according to the Scripture! This 
pontiff was John VIII., and the time was A. D. 877. The 
following year, the Pope dictated the Canons of the Coun- 
cil of Troyes, in which it was decreed that the secular 
powers should treat the Bishops with all sorts-of respect, 
and that no layman should presume to sit down in their 
presence, unless they ordered him.§ It was the general 
rule that the Bishops should furnish their quota of troops in 
war, like the lay-barons; and the treatise of Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, reckoned this amongst the posi- 
tive duties of the Episcopate.|| So great were the disor- 
ders of the Bishops, that a Council held at Mayence, A. D. 
888, attributes to their sins all the evils of the time.§[ And 
one of the canons of the same Council forbids the priests 
to have any female lodging in the same house, however 
nearly related, because cases had occurred amongst them 
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of the most shocking incest.* Such was the prevailing ig- 
norance in England, that King Alfred could find very few 
who understood the most common prayers, or could trans- 
late the Latin into their mother tongue.t He exerted him- 
self nobly in favor of education, but the clergy cared little 
about sustaining the effort. “I have seen everywhere 
through England,” saith the king, “ churches well furnished 
with books, but the ecclesiastics derived no profit, because 
they did not understand them.”{ Pope Stephen VI. held 
a Council A. D. 896, and condemned his predecessor, For- 
mosus. He then caused the dead body to be disinterred 
placed it in the pontifical chair, clothed in the ecclesiastical 
ornaments, and appointed an advocate to answer in its 
name. When all was prepared, he addressed the corpse, as 
if it were living. “Thou Bishop of Porto,” saith he, “ why 
hast thou carried thine ambition to the point of usurping the 
See of Rome?” Then, pronouncing his condemnation, the 
sacred habits were stripped from the dead body, three 
fingers were first cut off, and afterwards the head; and the 
corpse, thus maimed, was thrown into the Tiber. But soon 
afterwards this violence was avenged, for the Pope was put 
into prison, laden with fetters, and strangled.§ A Council 
held under his successor published a declaration, strongly 
stating their abhorrence of the act. And they decreed that 
in future, no Pope should be consecrated without the ap- 
probation of the emperor, according to the canons and the 
custom ; and moreover, that the person elected should be 
chosen by the Bishops and the clergy, upon the demand of the 
Senate and the people. In process of time, all this, too, was 
changed. And ten years later, Pope Sergius III. openly 
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approved the barbarity of Stephen, transferred his remains 
to an honorable tomb, and placed upon it a flattering epi- 
taph.* 

This brings us to the tenth century. Pope Sergius III. 
was entirely governed by-his mistress, the infamous Theo- 
dora. She had two daughters, Marozia and Theodora, who 
were yet more vile and depraved. Marozia had a son by 
the Pope, who was afterwards Pope himself; and such was 
the state of the Church, that those horrible crimes were en- 
dured without any attempt of discipline.t At a Council 
held in France, A. D. 909, Hervey, the Archbishop, com- 
plains bitterly of the prevailing degeneracy. ‘ We bear 
the name of Bishops,” saith he, “but we do not. perform the 
duties. We neglect preaching; we/’see those who are 
committed to us abandon God and wallow in vice: without 
reproving them; and if we rebuke them, they charge us, in 
the words of the Gospel, with laying on them burdens 
grievous to be borne, while we will not touch them with 
one of our fingers. Let us ask ourselves, what sinner has 
ever been converted by our discourse 2? Who has renounced 
his debauchery, his avarice, and his pride, at our exhorta- 
tion?” Afterwards the same honest tongue proceeds to de- 
_ plore the sad condition of the monasteries. “'The monks 
forget,” saith he, “the sanctity of their profession. * * * 
We see in the monasteries consecrated to God, abbots who 
are like laymen, with their wives, their children, their 
soldiers, and their dogs. How shall such abbots cause the 
rules to be observed, which they do not even know how to 
read? And yet they pretend to judge the conduct of priesis 
and monks.”{ In A. D. 912, John X., the illegitimate son 
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of Pope Sergius, and the paramour of Theodora the younger, 
was elected Pope, by the influence of his infamous mother, 
and held the See of Rome for more than fourteen years. 
There was another Pope, named Octavian, who was elected 
A. D. 954, at the age of eighteen years, and took the name - 
of John XII., being the first instance of adopting a new 
name as the Papal title. This, however, afterwards be- 
came the prevailing custom. The commencement of his 
administration was rather in the character of a temporal 
warrior, for he raised an army, and marched against Pan- 
dolf, Prince of Capua. But the young pontiff was resisted 
successfully, and soon afterwards asked for peace.* The 
letters of Alton, Bishop of Verciel, show a most degraded 
state of the clergy, especially in the matter of incontinence. 
Many of them kept their concubines publicly. In order to 
support their illegitimate families, they became avaricious, 
usurers, robbers, and cheats. And the people, disgusted, 
would not pay their tithes and offerings, so that the clergy 
often had hérdly any subsistence.t The same writer com- 
plains of the abuse of Bishops, being compelled to submit 
their causes to the duel,{ and of the custom of great men, 
who educated their children for the Episcopate, and had 
them consecrated so young as to make the service a mere 
mockery. ‘“ They interrogate the poor boy,” saith he, “on 
certain Articles which he has learned by heart, or which 
he reads trembling from a paper, more from the fear of be- 
ing whipped than for any desire for the Episcopate. Those 
who put the questions know very well that he does not un- 
derstand what he is saying, and they do it, not in order to 
examine him, but to observe the canonical forms, and in- 
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sure the fraud by the appearance of truth. And these 
Bishops, thus consecrated against the rule, are also accused 
without respect, oppressed unjustly, driven off by perfidy, 
and sometimes put cruelly to death.* The year 963 was 
marked by a Council, held in the presence of the Emperor 
Otho, against Pope John XII. He was accused of ordain- 
ing Bishops for money; of having abused several women, 
one of whom had been the concubine of his own father; of 
naving converted the pontifical palace into a sink of de- 
hHauchery ; of having put out the eyes of his spiritual parent, 
Benedict ; of having killed John, a Cardinal subdeacon, by 
castration; of having drunk wine to the health of the devil; 
with other matters equally abominable.t ‘The Pope refused 
to appear, however, and set the Council at defiance. And 
they proceeded to depose him, and to elect Leo VIII. as 
his successor, who was consecrated accordingly, with the 
approbation of the emperor. But three months afterwards 
John XII. entered Rome again, drove out Leo, cut off the 
right hand of one of his accusers, and the tongue, the nose, and 
two fingers of another, and immediately assembled a Coun- - 
cil, consisting of the same men who had deposed him but a 
little while before. And this new Council at once con- 
sented to depose the new Pope, and all who had assisted 
m his elevation, themselves included. Which being done, 
he pardoned them, and restored them to the rank which 
their unprincipled and base subserviency disgraced. But 
such a Pope was well matched with such Bishops.t Ina 
few months more, while he was pursuing his favorite 
pleasures at night with a married woman, he received a 
violent blow on the temple, of which he died eight days - 
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after. And the Romans, instead of recalling Leo, elected 
Benedict V., and involved themselves in a war with Otho.* 
Rome was besieged and taken by the emperor. Leo VIII. 
was re-established, and Benedict sent into banishment.t 

The year 969 was marked by a Council held in England, 
under Archbishop Dunstan, where Edgar, the king, made 
an oration, in which he thus describes the condition of the 
clergy: “ Their lasciviousness of dress,” saith the monarch, 
“ their insolence in gesture, their shamelessness in speech, 
betray the madness of their inner man. How great is their 
negligence in the sacred offices, when they come to the 
solemn mass itself to play and laugh, rather than to chant! 
How profuse are they in drunkenness, and chambering, and 
wantonness, so that the house of a clergyman might be 
thought a little assembly of players and prostitutes! There 
are the dice of the gamester, there are dancing and singing, 
protracted until midnight, with clamor and noise. And it 
is thus that the revenues of the poor and the patrimony of 
kings are lavished on licentiousness.”} 

In A. D. 972, after the death of Pope John XIII., the 
Romans elected Benedict VI., who held the See eighteen 
months. But becoming odious, he was seized by Crescen- 
tius, son of the infamous Theodora, and Pope John X., and 
imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo. They then pro- 
ceeded to appoint, as his successor, (though he had neither 
resigned nor been deposed,) Francon, a deacon of the 
Church of Rome, who took the name of Boniface VII., and 
Benedict VI. was soon afterwards strangled in his prison. 
Boniface VII. was next chased away, and he fled for 
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refuge to Constantinople. Finally, they elected Benedict 
VII., and he continued in his office eight years and a half.* 
Such were the wretched disorders of that Romish See, 
which claimed to be the “mother and mistress” of all the 
Churches ! 

We next read, about the year 974, the complaints of 
Rathier, Bishop of Verona, against the morals of the clergy. 
“ Scarcely can we find any one,” saith he, “ worthy to be 
elected a Bishop, or to lay hands on him who is elected. 
Not being willing to renounce this vice of incontinence, 
they count the rest for nothing, and hence it is, that of all 
baptized nations, the Italians are the most accustomed to 
despise the Canons, because they are the most lascivious, 
and encourage this vice by stimulating food and excess of 
wine; so that the clergy are only distinguished from the 
laity in this, that they shave their beard and the crown of 
the head, and perform a certain service at the Church to 
please men rather than God.”t This same honest and bold 
censor tells his clergy that he could not hold a Synod with- 
out embarrassment. For he beheld amongst them biga- 
mists, fornicators, conspirators, perjured men, drunkards, 
and usurers. “In a word,” saith he, “the cause of the 
destruction of all my people is the clergy. For how can I 
dare in my Synod to reprove a layman for adultery, for per- 
jury, or any other crime, while I suffer it in the ecclesi- 
astics ?” With respect to the ignorance of the priests, the 
Bishop uses very plain language. “I questioned them,” 
saith he, “on their belief, and I found many among them 
who did not even know the Apostles’ Creed.”{ Thus we 
see that, notwithstanding the prevalent iniquity and disor- 
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ders of the Papacy, there were some who boldly spake the 
truth. In the same honest spirit, Arnoul, the Bishop of 
Orleans, addressed a Council, in A. D. 991: “Why do 
they put into the first See a man who could not deserve 
the lowest place among the clergy? What, think you, 
should such an one be, seated on an elevated throne, and 
shining in the gold and purple with which he is clothed ? 
If he be destitute of charity, and only inflated by science, 
he is an antichrist sitting in the temple of God, and showing 
himself as if he were God.”* Here is the very language of 
the reformers, from the mouth of an approved and venera- 
ble Bichop, (for such Fleury calls him expressly,f) in the 
tenth century. 

In A. D. 993, we meet with the first instance of the 
Pope canonizing a saint, in order that the Church “ might 
be aided by his prayers and by his merits.” The Pope 
was John XV., and the saint was Udalric, the Bishop of 
' Augsburgh, who had died twenty years before.t 

The year 997 was distinguished by the expulsion of 
Pope Gregory V. from Rome, and the setting up of a rival, 
who took the name of John XVI. The emperor, however, 
espoused the cause of Gregory, and led him with an army 
to Rome. The usurper, John, fled, but was taken by some 
servants of the emperor, who cut off his tongue and his 
nose, put out his eyes, and in that state thrust him into 
prison.§ Pope Gregory, not content with all that his rival 
had suffered, caused him to be paraded through all the 
streets of the city, clothed in the torn habit of a priest, and 
mounted on an ass, with his back towards the head of the 
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animal, and holding its tail in his hands, as an object of 
public derision.* 

There was a famous saint in those days called Nilus, 
whom the Princess of Gaéta was very desirous to see and 
converse with, and her husband, the prince, sent him word 
that they proposed to visit him. The answer of the saint 
to the messenger was in these terms: “For God’s sake have 
compassion on me. When I was in the world, I was 
troubled with a devil. I have been cured since I have been 
a monk; but if I see a woman, the devil immediately re- 
turns to torment me.”t Such stuff as this passed as a sign 
of superior sanctity ! 

The eleventh century presents us with a brief statement 
of some heretics who were condemned by the Archbishop 
of Ravenna, and punished by the sword or by the stake.f 
In A. D. 1020, Pope Benedict VIII. presided at the Coun- 
cil of Pavia. At the opening of this Council, the pontiff 
delivered a long discourse, in which he declared that the 
licentious lives of the clergy dishonored the Church, and 
that they dissipated the large revenues received from the 
liberality of princes, in publicly supporting their concubines 
and enriching their children. He decides that the clergy 
should not be allowed to have either wife or concubine ; that 
the contrary doctrine is the heresy of Jovinian; and that‘ 
the children of the clergy shall all be accounted the serfs 
of the Church, whether their mother be a free or a bond- 
woman.§ 

In A. D. 1022, several heretics were burned alive in 
France.|| This had become the general rule for a con- 
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siderable period throughout Europe. The year 1033 was 
marked by the election of Pope Benedict IX., a boy of 
twelve years old, who occupied the See more than eleven 
years, and dishonored it by a life of infamy. His appoint- 
ment was the result of bribery, and thus the sin of Simony 
was added to the rest.* In the twelfth year of Benedict’s 
pontificate, however, the Romans, unable any longer to en- 
dure the rapines and murders which he committed, expelled 
him, and put into his place Silvester III., who had hardly 
held his seat three months, when Benedict IX. repos- 
sessed himself by the aid of his powerful family, and. con- 
tinued his scandalous course, until he found himself so 
despised by both clergy and people, that he consented to 
retire, and yield the pontificate to John Gratian, for the sum 
of fifteen hundred livres.t The state of Rome at the acces- 
sion of Gratian, who took the name of Gregory VI., was 
most deplorable. Throughout all Italy the roads were so 
full of robbers, that the pilgrims could not travel in safety, 
unless they were strong enough in numbers to protect them- 
selves. In the city, every place was full of thieves and 
assassins. They drew their swords even at the altars of 
the Apostles, seized the offerings as soon as they were 
placed upon them, and spent the amount in feasts, and in 
the company of prostitutes.t 

There were now three Popes in the field, for Silvester 
III. and Benedict IX. still kept up their claims against 
Gregory VI., whom they accused of having obtained the 
office by Simony.$ 

To such an extent had corruption gone, that at length a 
Council was convened at Rheims, A. D. 1049, the Pope 
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himself presiding, for the avowed purpose of “ reforming 
the Church in morals and discipline.” (Coneilium Remense, 
pro disciplina et moribus Ecclesie reformandis celebratum.) 
And here the clergy were charged, by some among them- 
selves, with Simony, with living in disuse of their habits — 
and their duties, with going into the ranks of the military, 
with robberies, with unjust seizure of the poor, with un- 
natural lusts, and with many heresies.* 

Another Council assembled, about the same time, for the 
same purpose, at Mayence, bearing this title: Concilium 
Moguntinum XLII. Episcoporum, contra Simoniam aliave 
vitia Cleri celebratum ;+ and a third, viz.: Concilium Coy- 
acense pro reformandis moribus Ecclesie in diocesi Ovetense, 
was held, with the same avowed object, by Ferdinand, 
King of Castile, in A. D. 1050.t — 

In A. D. 1053, Pope Leo IX. led an army against the 
Normans, who had taken possession, as he alleged, of the 
property of the Church. A bloody battle was fought, and 
the pontiff’s troops being defeated, he was taken prisoner, 
and detained nearly a year, being obliged at last to absolve 
the Normans from the excommunication which he had ful- 
minated against them.§ 

In the year 1059, at a Council in Rome, Pope Nicholas II. 
had the new plan introduced of electing a Pope by the 
Cardinal Bishops in the first place, after which the Cardi- 
nal priests and deacons should be called, and finally the 
rest of the clergy and the people, to give their consent.|| 
This was designed to guard against the violent and disor- 
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derly elections of former times ; but it did not prevent, as 
we shall see, an abundance of distraction. 

The famous Peter Damien, Bishop of Ostia, addressed 
to the Pope, A. D. 1059, a remonstrance in favor of clerical 
celibacy, in which he used these words: “In a conference 
lately held with certain Bishops, by your order, I desired 
to convince them of the necessity of continence among ec- 
clesiastics, but I could not draw from them any positive 
promise : First, because they despaired of being able to at- 
tain to the perfection of this virtue ; and next, because they 
were not afraid of being punished for incontinence by the 
judgment of a Council. The Church of Rome is accus- 
tomed, in our time, to dissemble this sort of sins, on ac- 
count of the reproach against the secular clergy. This 
conduct might be supportable if it were a hidden evil ; but 
it is so public, that all the people know the places of de- 
bauchery, the names of the concubines, and their parents ; 
they see the messages and presents passing ; they hear the 
bursts of laughter; they are acquainted with the secret in- 
terviews. In fine, it is impossible to hide the pregnancy of 
the women, and the cries of children. Thus it is not just 
to excuse those who, instead of punishing, tolerate sinners 


so open to censure.”* 


Along with this prevalence of lasciviousness and all other 
sins amongst the secular clergy, we find the most astonish 
ing mortification and superstition amongst the monks. 
Thus, St. Dominic, the Cuirassier, as he was called, whe 
lived in the eleventh century, derived his surname from an 
iron cuirass, which he wore continually next his flesh for 
penance. He scarcely passed a day without reciting the 
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whole Psalter twice at least, and occasionally twelve times, 
-scourging himself the whole time, with rods in both hands, 
on his naked body, after which the iron cuirass was re- 
placed as before.* “It was not, however, for himself only 
shat Dominic used this discipline, but to discharge the pen- 
ances of others. For the doctrine then in vogue was, that 
they were obliged to accomplish, for each sin, the penance 
marked in the Canons; so that if ten years were allotted 
for a homicide, he who had committed twenty, owed two 
hundred years of penance. And as it was impossible to 
discharge this, they had found means to compound it. 
Thus, Peter Damien saith that he had learned from Domi- 
nic how, they discharged a hundred years of penance by 
twenty Psalters, accompanied by discipline. For three 
thousand blows of the scourge were worth a year of pen- 
ance, and a thousand blows were given during ten psalms ; 
hence, the one hundred and fifty psalms were equal to five 
years of penance, and the twenty Psalters were equal to 
one hundred. Dominic accomplished this penance of a 
hundred years easily in six days, and thus discharged the 
sinners.” It was little wonder that men were encouraged 
to sin, when it was so easy to find enthusiastic visionaries 
to undertake its discharge for them. But the wonder is, 
how they could ever imagine that the blows of a scourge on 
the back of one, would be received as an equivalent for re- 
pentance and holiness on the part of another. It seems to 
have grown out of a very wild idea of imitating Christ, who | 
bore our sins in his own body on the cross, and by whose 
stripes we are healed. They forgot, however, that in His 
vicarious atonement, there were four elements to which 
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they could make no claim. First, He was God as well as 
man ; secondly, He was Himself perfectly sinless and pure ; 
thirdly, His sufferings were endured by the merciful ap- 
poitment of His Father ; and fourthly, even this stupen- 
dous sacrifice could profit no one, unless he was truly re- 
pentant, and resolved, by the grace of the Divire Spirit, to 
seek after that holiness without which no man can see the 
Lord. It was, therefore, an instance of wonderful presump- 
tion that those monkish dreamers should have undertaken 
to attribute an effect resembling that of Christ’s atonement, 
though on a smaller scale, to their self-imposed inflictions. 
And yet the boasted saints of the Church of Rome are all 
indebted for their pre-eminence to the supposed virtue of 
this kind of mortification. Fleury himself, however, con- 
demns it, and states that he could find no example of it 
previous to the eleventh century.* 

Our historian sets down the Little Office of the Virgin as 
having been introduced about this time, viz., after the close 
of the tenth century. And he frankly admits that it would 
have been better had the Church adhered to the wise insti- 
tutions of the ancients.t 

Another evil is incidentally noted in A. D. 1062, viz., 
“that the priests had already introduced the bad custom of 
not baptizing gratis.”{ 

The church at Goslar, in Saxony, was the scene of a 
shocking outrage, in A. D. 1063, about a mere point of 
precedence between the Abbot of Fulda and the Bishop of 
Hildesheim, at the vesper service on the day of Pentecost, 
or Whitsunday. The Bishop posted an armed body of his 
friends behind the altar, and expelled by force the adherents 
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of the abbot. These, however, were reinforced by their 
comrades, and rushed back into the church while the clergy 
were chanting, and there commenced a furious combat, in 
which much blood was spilt, and men were massacred even 
upon the altar. The Bishop, standing in an elevated place, 
exhorted his followers not to be restrained by respect for 
the church, as they were acting by his order. The youth- 
ful king, who was present, cried out that the combatants 
should desist, but no one listened to him. The men of the 
abbot were again driven out, and again rallied on the out- 
side of the church, and only night at last put an end to the 
slaughter. And yet this outrageous conduct of the Bishop 
was suffered to pass unpunished, through the influence of 
his friends, and the poor abbot, on whom they cast all the 
blame, only saved himself by force of money.* 

The year 1073 was signalized by the election of the fa- 
mous Hildebrand, who took the name of Gregory VII. One 
of his first acts was to claim the feudal lordship of Spain, 
as having properly belonged, in ancient times, to St. Peter. 
Philip, the King of France, was greatly censuréd for Si- 
mony, and Gregory threatens that unless the monarch re- 
nounced it, he would strike the French with a general 
anathema, and they should either renounce their allegiance 
to him, or renounce Christianity.{ Henry, King of Ger- 
many, had been excommunicated for the same offence—a 
very common one in those days—of selling ecclesiastical 
dignities for money. And the Pope was resolved to claim 
the right of investiture over all Bishops, which had previ- 
ously belonged to kings, and to enforce the celibacy of the 
clergy, which was not regarded at all in Germany. His 
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decree for this purpose was resisted with clamor, and pro- 
nounced to be a manifest heresy and an absurd doctrine, 
requiring men to live like angels, and contrary to the words 
of Christ and St. Paul.* But Gregory engaged the Dukes 
of Suabia and Carinthia in his interests, and was deter- 
mined to employ force, if persuasion would not prevail.t 
The historian remarks that the Pope acknowledged the 
novelty of this plan, to make the clergy observe the Canons 
by force of the secular arm, but that he thought it was ne- 
cessary in those unhappy times. 

The Emperor Henry paid no serious attention to the 
pontiff’s warnings ; but as Gregory’s extraordinary vigor in 
his new course raised the resentment of his Bishops and 
clergy, as well as his own, he held an assembly at Worms, 
where the Pope was deposed ; and the emperor sent a spe- 
cial messenger to Rome, with letters to the Pope and the 
Romans, requiring Gregory to vacate the See immediately, 
and informing the clergy and people that Henry would 
come and assist them to choose a worthy successor. In 
return, however, the Pope pronounced an anathema against 
the emperor, and a sentence of deposition from his throne, 
which Gregory delivered in presence of his Council, and 
in the new form of a solemn address to St. Peter. This 
was the first time that a Pope had undertaken to declare 
such a sentence, and the whole empire was thrown into 
astonishment and indignation.§ Two parties were formed 
throughout Europe, the one insisting that the clergy at 
Worms had no right to depose the Pope, and the other say- 
ing that the Pope had no right to depose the emperor. 
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The historian Fleury, himself, justly argues that they were 
both wrong; and with respect to the new power of investi- 
ture assumed by the pontiff, he proves clearly that it had no 
foundation in Scripture, or in the previous practice of the 
Church.* Notwithstanding the novelty and the danger of 
the precedent, however, the Pope succeeded in forcing the 
emperor to an unconditional surrender, and the monarch 
was reduced to the necessity of standing, barefooted, and 
clothed in a woollen garment, outside the fortress of Canu- 
sium, fasting as a penitent for three days, and asking for 
mercy, with abundant tears, before the pontiff would consent 
to withdraw the sentence of excommunication.| The em- 
peror soon afterwards repented of his submission, and the 
Pope advised his subjects to elect another king. A power- 
ful party accordingly chose Rudolph, Duke of Suabia, and a 
civil war ensued, which filled Europe with calamity. 

The state of the Church at this time, in the opinion of 
Gregory VII., is set forth by himself in a letter to the Ab- 
bot of Clugny. He describes the Bishops everywhere as 
being of impure lives, given up to ambition, the princes as 
preferring their own interest to the honor of God, and the 
people as worse, in some sort, than Jews or pagans.t ; 

It was in the 6th Council of Rome, A. D. 1079, that 
Berengarius, a celebrated theologian, who had opposed the 
novel dogma of transubstantiation, was compelled to sign 
his retractation. But your historian informs us, that al- 
though the majority of the Council were against him, yet 
some of the members contended that the terms of Scripture 
were to be taken figuratively. And Berengarius himself, 
as soon as he returned to France, publicly renounced his 
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retractation, and continued to oppose transubstantiation as 
he had before.* * 

Pope Gregory VII. being applied to by the King of Bo- 
hemia for liberty to have the office of the Mass adminis- 
tered in the Sclavonian tongue, refused absolutely. In an- . 
swer to the argument that the sacred offices were all in the 
vulgar tongue in the primitive Church, he replied that the 
primitive Church dissembled many things, which were after- 
wards corrected when religion was better established. The 
historian Fleury condemns the decision of the Pope, and 
his argument.f 

But this was a comparative trifle, for Gregory main- 
tained many things more extraordinary. He held that the 
Holy See, meaning that of St. Peter, makes holy those who 
occupy it! And he required not only the submission of all 
temporal power to the spiritual dominion of the Papacy, but 
he also set forth particular titles, in order to subject to him- 
self every kingdom in Europe, the sovereigns of which he 
considered his vassals, according to the feudal law, and un- 
dertook to make them pay him tribute accordingly.{ Thus 
he claimed Germany, Saxony, France, England, Spain, 
Sardinia, Hungary, Dalmatia, and Russia, all of which 
were embraced in the enormous sweep of his ambitious cu- 
pidity. 

The anti-Pope, Guibert, whom the emperor had caused 
to be elected, marched towards Rome, under the protection 
of his patron, A. D. 1081. But the Romans would not re- 
ceive him as Pope, and the king was obliged to retreat into 
Lombardy.§ ‘The war was long and bloody. Rome was 
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besieged three years.* Henry at length succeeded in 
gaining the people; and although the nobles, for the most 
part, remained faithful to Gregory, who retired to the Cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, the emperor attained his object in having 
the anti-Pope enthroned, under the name of Clement III., 
by the Bishops of Bologna, Modena, and Cervia.t Gregory 
died in exile at Salerno, A. D. 1085 ;{ and while his ad- 
herents lauded him as a saint,) his adversaries charged 
him with having been a magician.|| His short pontificate 
of twelve years is justly celebrated as an era in the ec- 
clesiastical polity of Rome, since it was he who achieved, 
with a firm and unflinching hand, the perfect system of 
towering despotism over sovereign princes which has ever 
since been the guiding principle of his successors. A 
schism in the Papacy itself, with a long and cruel war, was 
the immediate consequence. Victor III. succeeded Greg- 
ory VII., while Clement III. continued as before. And 
Victor, dying in 1087, was followed, in 1088, by Urban IL., 
whose party gained the ascendant; so that at length, in 
1089, Clement was compelled to leave Rome, and to swear 
that he would give up forever his usurped dignity, although 
he was allowed to retain his former post as Archbishop of 
Ravenna. 

The famous Council of Clermont, A. D. 1095, ordered 
that none should commune in the Eucharist, without taking 
separately the body and the blood. This was done, saith 
Fleury, to correct the custom of some who imitated the 
Greeks, by taking the bread soaked in the wine, out of a 
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spoon. He adds, that the general custom of the Church 
had continued up to this time to receive the sacrament in 
both kinds.* But all this, too, was changed afterwards by 
the unchangeable and infallible Church of Rome. 

It may present a clearer view of the state of religion at 
this time, if we take from the Preliminary Discourse of 
Fleury, which is at the commencement of his thirteenth vol- 
ume, some extracts, which deserve credit for the candor of 
the author. 

From the sixth century, saith this learned Romanist, the 
Church declined, Rome was overrun by barbarians, learning 
sunk into neglect. Hence, the few who retained any por- 
tion of it, were able to impose an immense number of for- 
geries upon the others. The famous donation of Constan- 
tine, and the false decretals on which the Popes founded 
their most ambitious claims, are particularly specified by 
our author. Credulity and superstition went hand-in-hand, 
and false miracles abounded. Relics were transported 
from place to place, and even divided, in the hope of mul- 
tiplying their supposed powers. Various ordeals came into 
fashion, and were called the judgment of God. Such were 
the ordeals by water, by fire, by single combat ; and judi- 
cial astrology was held in reverence and honor. These 
superstitions Fleury properly calls the remains of Pagan- 
ism, but they were adopted and sustained by the Church. 

The acts of the second Council of Nice, in favor of 
image-worship, although of course, Fleury, being a Roman- 
ist, could not condemn them in the main, are yet cited by 
him to prove the ignorance of that age, through which he 
confesses that a great number of doubtful histories, not to 
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say fabulous, and of suspicious writings which were quoted 
by the fathers of the Council, were taken as evidence, with- 
* out any real authority. 

He next deplores the change which was manifest in the 
Bishops and clergy, who became hunters and warriors, like 
the laity. The Bishops had large estates, and held them 
by feudal tenure. Hence they not only claimed the right 
to call upon their vassals to defend them, but were ready to 
go to war themselves, at the summons of the king. The 
constant blending of the State with the Church was thé 
natural consequence. The Bishops attended the parlia- 
ments, and the affairs of the State and those of the Church 
were decided by the same authority. 

By reason of their spiritual power, however, the Bishops 
next undertook to judge the kings; and the crown which 
they conferred in the ceremony of consecration, they claimed 
the right to take away. And as the Pope was confessedly 
the superior of the Bishops, this authority was soon arro- 

_gated as a branch of his prerogative. 

The churches, and the monasteries became rich, and thus 
attracted the cupidity of the barons, and created contention 
for the sake of the spoils. And hence our author observes 
that the three vices which ravaged the Church to the great- 
est extent were, the licentiousness of the clergy, the pillage 
and violence of the laity, and the Simony of both. The 
functions of the clergy were almost reduced to the singing 
of psalms which they did not understand, and the practising 
of outward ceremonies. Living in all other respects like 
the people, they easily persuaded themselves that they 
should also have wives and concubines, and that the virtue of _ 
chastity was impossible. Thus the discipline of the Church 
perished, and morality became corrupted more and more. 

* 
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Enforced penances became: another abuse, against which 
our author declaims with just severity. Hence came all 
the temporal pains by which transgressors and heretics 
were punished—chains, prisons, scourges, and at length, 
tortures and burnings, even unto death. 

In fine, everything, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
was done in the Church by force or interest. Money or 
power was the instrument, and spiritual truth was pros- 
tituted to the service of carnal lusts and worldly pride, al- 
most universally. Hence, even then, as we have seen, the 
clergy and the Bishops were singled out as the most cor- 
rupt members of every community, and the cry was already 
raised for a thorough reformation. 
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Most REVEREND Sir: 

Tue twelfth century presents, according to your own 
candid historian, a continuance of the same aspects of the 
Church which we have seen already. The attempt of 
Gregory VII. to force continence upon the clergy and sub- 
mission upon kings, was carried on by his successors. But 
Fleury takes part against the Popes, in the question of in- 
vestitures ;* very justly distinguishing between the eccle-* 
siastical commission which can only come from the Church, 
and the authority to exercise it by law throughout a particular 
district, which can only come from the laity. The Popes 
of the middle ages, however, did not think so, but insisted 
on what they called their rights, and the quarrel continued. 
Henry V. took Pope Pascal II. prisoner in Rome, A. D. 
1111, and kept him in durance for some months, until at 

length the pontiff yielded, after the schism had ravaged - 
- Europe for thirty-five years.| Buta party of the Cardinals, 
who disapproved the concession of the Pope, united to some 
of the Bishops, openly opposed him; and the Council of 
Lateran, A.D. 1112, with the approbation of the pon- 
tiff, reasserted the old claim, denounced the conduct of the 
emperor, and nullified the act of the Pope, as being the 
result of compulsion. It was the approved fashion of the 
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time to call the allowance of investiture a heresy ; and the 
Council of Vienna soon afterwards declared it to be so, for- 
mally, and pronounced the emperor excommunicated.* The 
same course was adopted generally, and, as the successor of 
Pascal, Pope Gelasius II., refused to make the desired con- 
cession to the emperor, the monarch had another Pope 
elected, under the name of Gregory VIII., A.D. 1118. Gela- 
sius having fled, and being at the time in Gaéta,t Gregory 
VIII. took quiet possession of Rome, and was recognized in 
Germany and in England, while there were some who re- 
fused to acknowledge either of them. Gelasius died the 
following year, and Callixtus II. succeeded him. The 
schism continued until the year 1121, when Callixtus, hav- 
ing gained possession of Rome, and Gregory having fled to 
Sutri, his rival sent an army, under one of his Cardinals, 
and besieged the city. The inhabitants seized Gregory 
and delivered him to his enemies, who obliged him to 
mount a camel, with its tail in his hands, and put upon his 
back the bloody skin of a sheep, fresh slaughtered for the 
purpose. In this style he was compelled to enter Rome, 
and the successful Pope consigned him to imprisonment in 
amonastery.§ Soon afterwards, viz., A. D. 1122, Henry V. 
consented to give up the form of investiture with the ring 
and crozier, and the Pope and the empire were at peace 
again. 

The next year was distinguished by the General Council 
of Lateran, as the Church of Rome calls it, in which the 
Crusaders received a grant of plenary remission of their 
sins, with a decree of excommunication against all who 
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should seize their property during their absence ; while those 
who had undertaken the crusade and afterwards abandoned 
it, were ordered to return to their duty within a year from 
the ensuing Easter, under pain of being excommunicated 
and their lands and territories being laid under inter- 
dict of all divine service, except the baptism of infants 
and the absolution of the dying.* Here was an exercise 
of spiritual power which placed the warrior of the Church 
in possession of the highest merits of sanctity, and com- 
pelled men, whether they would or no, to continue a war- 
fare of the flesh, under the severest earthly penalties ; and 
this was by a General Council called infallible ! 

We come now to the testimony of Bernard, the famous 
Abbot of Clairvaux, against the clerical and monastic lux- 
ury of his day.t 

“ While the Church shines so splendidly in her build- 
ings,” saith this bold censor, “her poor are wanting the 
necessaries of life ; and it is at their expense that the eyes 
of the rich are delighted.” This reproach would never 
have been published by so eminent a man as Bernard, if 
the condition of the poor had been so comfortable in his 
day as the admirers of medieval Christianity imagine. ‘The 
tables of the clergy and the monks, their dresses, their va- 
riety of wines, are all rebuked in the same spirit. Peter, 
the Abbot of Clugny, answered Bernard by finding fault 
with his unreasonable austerity. He apologizes for the 
relaxation of the ancient rules of monastic life, by saying, 
that ‘“‘ Human nature has become weak since the time of 
St. Benedict.” He justifies himself by the example of the 
abbots of Clugny, his predecessors, and accuses the monks 
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of Citeaux “of a want of charity in refusing to their breth- 
ren the comforts necessary for the preservation of their 
health.”* : 

The year 1128 beheld the institution of the Knights 
Templars sanctioned by the Council of Troyes, and the 
order appointed to them provided that they should hear 
the divine office entire every day and night; but when their 
military service hindered them from attending, they should 
recite thirteen Paters for matins, seven for each of the little 
hours, and nine for vespers. Fleury observes, that this 
order was adopted because these good knights were unable 
to read !¢ And he adds, that this was the first attempt to 
unite the monastic life with the profession of arms. 

Bernard, however, did not confine his censures to the 
monks, for he addressed a long letter to the Archbishop of 
Sens, in which he exhorts that prelate to honor his office, 
not by the pomp of his clothing and his horses, or the grand- 
eur of his buildings, but by virtue and good works. “St. 
Paul,” saith Bernard, “ forbids Christian women to wear 
sumptuous garments, how much more the prelates? Have 
not the poor a right to complain that you spend upon super- 
fluous habits, on gilded bridles for your horses, on rich har- 
ness for your mules, what would suffice to clothe and feed 
the destitute ?” He then passes on to their ambition, their 
avarice, and easy self-indulgence, and shows that the least 
of their concern is the care of souls.t Alas! there were 
few such honest censors amongst the clergy of that day. 

The year 1130 was marked by another schism in the 
Papacy. Pope Honorius died; and one party of the Car- 
dinals elected Innocent II., while another elected one of 
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their number, who took the name of Anacletus II]. The 
latter was the richer and more powerful, and Innocent IL., 
with his principal adherents, abandoned Rome, and sought 
a refuge in France. He was favorably received, and his 
right acknowledged by the greater part of Europe; and 
three years afterwards, he returned to Rome with the em- 
peror and an army, to settle the dispute by battle, according 
to custom. His adversary being too strong for him, he was 
obliged to retire. Nor was the schism ended until the 
death of Anacletus, A. D. 1137, after he had held possession 
of St. Peter’s eight years.* 

Innocent II. was succeeded by Pope Celestin II., A. D. 
1143, whose death in a few months left the Papal throne 
vacant. Lucius II. followed, and died within the year. 
He was succeeded by Eugene III., A. D. 1145, when 
Rome was all in arms, under the influence of Arnold de 
Brescia, who desired to abolish the power of the Pope, and 
restore the ancient republic.’ And to this Pope, Bernard 
wrote freely, condemning the relaxed discipline of the age, 
and exhorting him to follow the examples of primitive sanc- 
tity. 

But one of the boldest reformers in the Church of those 
days was Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, who wrote strongly 
against false relics, especially deriding the pretensions of a 
certain tooth alleged to be of Christ, as also of another relic 
believed to be the milk of the Virgin. He denied that mir- 
acles were always to.be esteemed a proof of sanctity, and 
appealed to the current faith in the power of sovereigns to 
cure, by their touch, the disease called the king’s evil. He 
refused to assert that the Virgin Mary was ever raised from 
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the dead, although he tolerated those who chose to think 
so. And he censured the custom of taking the bodies of 
the saints from the grave, and dividing them.* 

The festival of the Conception of the Virgin was intro- 
duced at Lyons about the year 1140, and Bernard opposed 
it as a novelty without authority from Scripture or reason.t 

As frank and bold a man as Bernard was John of Salis- 
bury, who was the countryman of Pope Adrian IV., and 
enjoyed his confidence. ‘This Pope, one of the few honest- 
hearted individuals who ever held the office, asked his 
friend one day what the people said of himself and the Ro- 
man Church, and the answer is worthy of commemoration. 
“ They say,” said the candid adviser, “ that the Church of 
Rome is not the mother of all the churches so much as the 
stepmother. They see there the Scribes and Pharisees, 
who place on the shoulders of others excessive burdens, 
which they will not touch themselves with the tip of their 
fingers. They tyrannize over the clergy, without making 
them an example to the flock. They heap up precious fur- 
niture, and load their tables with gold and silver, and are 
always avaricious for themselves. They give no access to 
the poor, except sometimes through vanity. They make 
assaults upon the churches, they excite legal complaints, 
and place strife between the clergy and the people, and be- 
lieve that the whole of religion consists in enriching 
themselves. Everything is venal, even justice itself; and 
they resemble the devils in this, that they pretend to do 
good when they cease to do injury. I except some few, 
‘who do their duty. The Pope himself is a burden to all 
the world, and almost insupportable. ‘The people complain 
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that he builds palaces, while the churches fall into ruin, 
and that he goes abroad adorned with gold and purple, 
while the altars are neglected.” “And you,” replied the 
Pope, “ what do you think of afl this?” “I am much em- 
barrassed,” answered John of Salisbury. “I am afraid of 
being a flatterer, if 1 oppose myself alone to the public 
voice ; and on the other side, I am afraid of being wanting 
in respect. Nevertheless, since Gui Clement, the Cardinal 
of S. Pontentian, speaks like the public, I dare not contra- 
dict him. For he maintains that there is a depth of dupli- 
city and avarice in the Roman Church, which is the source 
of all our evils; and he said this publicly one day in the 
Assembly of Cardinals, where the holy Pope Eugenius 
presided. Still, I shall say boldly, and according to my 
conscience, that I have nowhere seen ecclesiastics more 
virtuous, and more opposed to avarice, than in the Church 
of Rome. But since you press me, I must declare that 
men ought to do as you teach, although they must not imi- 
tate in all respects what you do. All the world applauds 
and flatters you; they call you father and lord. If you are 
a father, why do you expect presents from your children ? 
If you are lord, why do you not make yourself feared by 
your Roman subjects? But you wish to preserve Rome to 
the Church by your presents. Is it thus that S. Sylvester 
obtained it? You are, holy father, out of the right road. 
Give gratuitously what you have received gratuitously.” 
“The Pope burst out in laughter, and praised John of 
Salisbury for the freedom with which he had spoken. 
Then, in order to justify the contributions which the Church 
of Rome received from all Christendom, he adduced the 
fable of the stomach and the members, which complained 
that it alone profited by their labor, and yet found by ex- 
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perience that they could not subsist without it.” But 
Fleury observes, that “in order to make the application 
just, the Church of Rome should have distributed to all the 
rest, benefits of the same kind as those which she received 
from them.”* 

Our historian immediately afterwards gives a fair speci- 
men of the maternal style in which Rome has undertaken 
to dispose of the kingdoms of the world since the time of 
Hildebrand. John of Salisbury had come to Rome as the 
messenger of King Henry II. of England, A. D. 1156, to 
demand permission from the Pope to take possession of 
Ireland, and make himself its master, in order to establish 
religion in its purity. Pope Adrian IV. granted the de- 
mand of the king at the prayer of John, and issued his bull 
accordingly, in which he says: “ No one doubts, and you 
know the fact yourself, that Ireland, and all the islands 
which have received the Christian faith, belong to the 
Church of Rome. And you have signified to us that you 
wish to enter into this island, in order to subject the people 
to the laws, and extirpate their vices ; to make them pay to 
* St. Peter a penny a year for each house, and preserve in 
all things the rights of the Church. Which we grant to 
you with pleasure, for the increase of the Christian reli- 
gion.” With this bull, the Pope sent to the King of Eng- 
land a golden ring, adorned with an emerald, in token of 
investiture.t It is a marvellous thing how the poor Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, who are so ill at ease under the, Eng- 
lish yoke, can be ignorant that the whole right of the Eng- 
lish crown was thus derived from the pretended preroga- 
tive of Popery. But the very character of the transaction 
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affords the plainest proof, that previous to this time, the re- 
ligion of Ireland was not in accordance with the progress 
of Romanism. For the historian expressly declares that 
the Irish were to be subjected for the very purpose of giv- 
ing them what the king called “ religion in its purity”——of 
making them pay Peter-pence, and adopt the laws of the 
Papal system. And as this was the only pretext for the 
application, and the only ground on which the Pope ac- 
ceded to it, the conclusion is irresistible, that Ireland, up to 
this time, had maintained its independence of the Church 
of Rome, notwithstanding it had been converted at least as 
early as the time of St. Patrick, seven hundred years be- 
fore, and was known by the honorable title of the Island of 
Saints in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The celebrated work of Gratian, on the Canon Law, be- 
longs to the twelfth century, in which the most extravagant 
modern claims of the Papacy are sustained by the false 
Decretals and other pretended documents of primitive an- 
tiquity. The doctrine of Gratian is, “that the holy Roman 
Church gives authority to the Canons; but she is not bound 
by the Canons, nor does she submit herself to them. As 
Jesus Christ who made the law, accomplished the law to 
sanctify it in Himself, and afterwards, in order to show that 
He was its Master, He dispensed with it, and freed His 
Apostles from its bondage.” Your historian, Fleury, refutes 
these extravagant claims, and demonstrates their falsity.* 
But the work of Gratian became the authoritative text-book, 
notwithstanding its basis was a pure imposture. And your 
Church continues to rely on it, even to this day. 

In the year 1159, Pope Adrian died, and behold! another 
schism in the Papacy. Alexander III. was elected regu- 
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larly, but Victor III., sustaimed by an armed force, im- 
prisoned his rival, and it was not till after some days that 
the people delivered him. Victor III., however, gained the 
Emperor Frederick, and the Council of Pavia decided in 
his favor; while France and England, with the greater 
part of Europe, held Alexander III. to be the true Pope. 
Excommunications, violence, and disorders followed, as 
usual. Alexander anathematized the emperor, and absolved 
his subjects from their oath of allegiance. And the mon- 
arch continued, notwithstanding, to reign and govern, just — 
as he did before.* But the Pope was, doubtless, comforted 
by the honor paid to him by the kings of France and Eng- 
land, who conducted him to his tent on foot, holding on 
either side the bridle of his horse, with all possible respect 
and humility.t 

The professions of law and physic were at this time, and 
for ages after, in the hands of the clergy, because, saith 
Fleury, the laity were so ignorant of letters as to be quite 
incapable.t 

The anti-Pope, Victor, died; in the year 1164, and was 
succeeded by another, under the title of Pascal III., whose 
election was approved by the emperor.) The following 
year, on the application of King Henry of England, and by 
the consent of the Lords temporal and spiritual at the im- 
perial court of Aix-la-Chapelle, the body of Charlemagne 
was raised from the tomb, and he was canonized as a saint. 
Your historian, Fleury, remarks, that although this canoniza- 
tion was made by the authority of an anti-Pope, the lawful 
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dulgence which they show to any sort of superstition. 
Charlemagne had four wives and five concubines ; the em- 
peror and his adherents, as well as the anti-Pope and his 
followers, were all excommunicated by him whom your 
Church holds to be the true successor of St. Peter. And 
yet such a man, canonized by such authority, remains a 
saint, in the calendar of a large portion of your infallible 
Church, without objection. 

In the year 1166, the emperor came to Rome at the head 
of an army, to expel the Pope, Alexander III., and estab- 
lish his rival, Pascal ITI., by main force. The next year 
there .was a battle, in which the emperor’s troops killed 
eight thousand Romans, while four thousand more were 
taken prisoners. ‘The Archbishops of Mayence and Co- 
logne were amongst the generals who conquered on this oc- 
casion.* Still the Pope was able to defend the city of 
Rome, until at length the people, wearied with the war, 
were disposed to listen favorably to the emperor’s proposals, 
and the pontiff consulted his safety by flight.t Pascal III. 
came in with the emperor in triumph, and reigned, with the 
consent of the citizens, until A.D. 1168. His party elected 
another anti-Pope, by the title of Calistus III., and so the 
schism continued. The quarrel between Pope Alexander 
III. and King Henry of England about Thomas a Beckett, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, served greatly to strengthen the 
schism, until the murder of Beckett and the submission of 
the king removed the difficulty.t 

The condition of the monasteries in England, which had 
been exempted by the Pope from the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops, is thus described by Richard, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, in the year 1175: “The evil extends very far,” 
saith he, in a letter to the Pope. “The abbots oppose 
themselves against the Primates and the Bishops. They 
will have no one to repress their disorders, nor restrain 
their desires. Hence it comes, that the property of the 
greater part of the monasteries is pillaged. ‘The abbots 
care for nothing but to make good cheer, and live in peace; 
and the monks, having no head, abandon themselves to 
idleness and vain discourse ; so that if you were to listen 
to their tumultuous disputes, you would take the cloister to 
be a market-house. If you do not promptly remedy this 
evil, it is to be feared that the Bishops will withdraw their 
submission from the Primates, the deans and archdeacons 
from their Bishops, and thus there will be no subordination 
left."* It seems that there was neither piety nor principle 
to be depended on, but all these men, under the most strin- 
gent vows of sanctity, were only to be governed by force at 
last, even in the duties of religion. 

A very striking specimen of the temper of the clergy was 
exhibited about this time at the Council of Westminster. 
Richard, the Archbishop of Canterbury, had placed himself 
at the right of the Papal Legate, the kings, father and son, 
being present. Roger, the Archbishop of York, desiring 
to be as near the legate as the other, sat down on the knees 
of Richard. ‘Some of the Bishops and others, as well clergy 
as laity, took him off, and threw him on the ground. The 
assembly immediately came to blows with fists and clubs, 
when the Archbishop, Richard, withdrew. Roger rose up 
with his cope torn in the tumult, and cast himself at the 
feet of the king, demanding justice against Richard; while 
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many cried out, ‘“ Go, thou traitor, go; thy hands are yet 
red with the blood of St. Thomas.” The king only laughed 
at the complaint of Roger, and both parties appealed to the 
Pope. The Council broke up, and the legate retired, see- 
ing how little authority he was likely to have in England.* 

In A. D..1176, the emperor, being defeated by the Mila- 
nese, proposed to withdraw from the schism,t and Pope 
Alexander gladly received his advances, so that the anti- 
Pope, Callistus, was obliged to submit, two years after- 
wards. But yet the schismatics were not all inclined to 
comply. On the contrary, they elected another anti-Pope 
from the powerful family of the Frangipani, whom they 
styled Innocent III. And he took possession of a fortress 
near to Rome.t 

When Pope Alexander III. died, A. D. 1181, about two 
years after the third Council of Lateran, the Cardinals 
elected Lucius III., according to the new mode decreed in 
that Council, by confining the election entirely to them- 
selves, to the exclusion of the rest of the clergy and the 
people.} This was certainly a very serious innovation, 
and, strictly considered, it was not within the power of any 
Council of Bishops to disfranchise the rest of the Church 
by depriving them of their primitive rights and privileges. 

Pope Celestin III., elected A. D. 1099, distinguished 
himself by the absurd arrogance which he displayed in 
kicking the crown from the head of the new emperor, 
Henry VII., as he knelt before him, in order to show how 
completely the secular powers were subjected by the Pa- 
pacy.|| I shall only add another small novelty, introduced 
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about this time ; for Fleury expressly states, that the cus- 
tom of your priests to elevate the host before the conse- 
eration of the chalice, was not in use until the commence- 
ment of the following century.* 
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Most REVEREND SIR: 

In entering upon the thirteenth century, it will be expe- 
dient to note some important statements of your historian, 
Fleury, in the excellent Preliminary Discourse to his six- 
teenth volume. 

After the Church of Rome had groaned for one hundred 
and fifty years under many unworthy Popes, there followed 
a better sort of men, zealous and devoted to maintain her 
discipline, but misled by the false lights of the established 
system. 

Thus it is said in the forged Decretals, that a Council 
cannot be held without the permission of the Pope. But 
this, Fleury proves to be altogether contrary to the practice 
of the Church for centuries together, during which Coun- 
cils, not only provincial, but general, were held, without the 
slightest regard to the Papal sanction. 

The forged Decretals also lay down the maxim that a 
Bishop cannot be definitively judged except by the Pope: 
whereas Fleury shows that Bishops were judged in the 
‘Provincial Councils and others, without reference to the 
Pope, for the first nine centuries. The same remark ap- 
plies to your modern doctrine of Episcopal translations, and 
the erection of new dioceses. 

In the primitive ages, says Fleury, even the title of 
Archbishop was unknown. And appeals to the Pope are 
equally without authority. 
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Fleury next argues most cogently against your modern 
usage of uniting the spiritual with the temporal sovereignty. 
There should be no temporal lordship united with the care 
of a diocese. 

The modern system, as your historian well insists, is fur- 
ther objectionable from its inevitable tendency to pride, 
luxury, and avarice. And he rightly declares, that by your 
holding no Council without a legate of the Pope, the whole- 
some effects of the old Provincial Councils were superseded 
altogether. 

He also denounces strongly your modern system of per- 
secution towards heretics, and he contrasts with this the 
conduct of the primitive Bishops, who strove to turn away 
the severity of princes, instead of stimulating them. 

Compulsory penances, which were nothing more in effect 
than so many temporal judgments operating on liberty and 
property, he condemns altogether. And works of satisfac- 
tion he places in the same category. All these he attributes 
to ignorance, misled by false writings, and by the equally 
false reasoning of the scholastic divines. But he does not 
tell us what produced these. 

I shall now proceed to note a few of the more prominent 
facts which serve to illustrate the state of your Papal 
Church in the thirteenth century. 

The famous University of Paris, saith your historian, was 
sunk into an astonishing depth of moral corruption about 
the year 1210. The students did not count simple fornica- 
tion to be a sin at all. The harlots stopped in the street 
the clergy who passed by. If they refused, they were ac- 
cused of the most criminal debaucheries. It was even 
thought an honor to have many concubines. In one house 
especially, the schools were above, and below were the 
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brothels. The clergy who. expended the most were the 
most highly esteemed, and those who lived frugally and 
piously were treated as avaricious, and hypocritical or su- 
perstitious. The majority studied either from curiosity, 
vanity, or interest—very few for edification. They were 
divided, not only by their scholastic sects, but by the diver- 
sity of nations—French, English, Germans, Normans, Poi- 
tevins, Burgundians, Bretons, Lombards, Sicilians, Braban- 
tines, Flemish. Each nation was reproached for some 
_-especial vice, and from words they often came to blows.* 
It must be remembered that these were almost exclusively 
students of theology, as secular learning for the laity had 
not yet vbtained any attention. And Fleury goes farther 
in saying that they were chiefly of the clergy. 

In the year 1213, Pope Innocent III. resolved to convoke 
a General Council ; and in the Bull of Convocation, he says: 
“ God is our witness that the two things which we most de- 


~~~gire in this world are the recovery of the Holy Land, and the 


reformation of the universal Church.”| This Council was 
held accordingly, in the Church of St. John Lateran, A. D. 
1215, and consisted of a larger number of Bishops and other 
dignitaries than any other. ‘The two decrees by which it 
is most known, are Ist, that designed to extirpate the here- 
tics, who, when condemned, were to be delivered up to the 
secular power to be punished, their property, if laymen, to be 
confiscated, and if clergy, to be applied to the Church. 'Those 
who were only suspected of heresy should be bound to jus- 
tify themselves by a sufficient purgation, and if they neglected 
or refused, they should be excommunicated for a year, and 
then condemned as heretics.. The secular powers should 
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be warned, and if necessary, constrained by ecclesiastical 
censures, to swear publicly that they would chase fren their 
lands all the heretics noted by the Church. If the temporal 
lord should neglect this duty, he should himself be excommu- 
nicated, and if he did not render satisfaction in one year, his 
vassals should be absolved from their oath of fidelity, and his 
lands should be given over to Catholics, who should possess 
them peaceably, after having expelled the heretics.* 

Every Bishop must visit, at least once a year, the part of 
his diocese where he may be told that there are heretics, 
and shall take three men of good reputation, who shall 
swear that if they know of any heretics, or persons holding 
private conventicles, or leading a singular life different from 
the custom of the faithful, they will inform the Bishop con- 
cerning them. He shall cause the persons accused to come 
before him, and if they do not justify themselves, or fall 
back, they shall be punished canonically. If they refuse 
to swear, they shall be thenceforth reputed heretics. And 
if the Bishop shall neglect to purge his diocese of heretics, he 
should be himself deposed.t 

Here was aregular inquisition of the most bcmaaee kind, 
adapted to the forcing a revelation of every man’s secret 
thoughts, at the pleasure of the clergy and their assistants. 

The other canon decreed, that every one of the faithful 
of either sex, being arrived at the age of discretion, should 
confess alone to his or her proper priest, at least once a year, 
all his sins, and should accomplish such penance as may be 
enjoined upon him. And that every one should receive the 
sacrament of the Eucharist at least once a year, at Easter, 
otherwise he should be chased out of the Church, and de- 
prived of Christian burial.t 
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“This,” says Fleury, “is the first canon, that I know, which 
has cemmanded generally sacramental confession.” The 
object was, probably, to obtain a still better guard against 
the spread of what they called heresy, which, in various 
forms, was then widely extending, for it was impossible that 
men could continue to be blind to the corruption and tyranny 
of the Church of Rome. But it has served, in the end, to 
increase that corruption and tyranny, so as to secure the 
ultimate triumph of a true reformation. This will be mani- 
fest from the facts of your Church’s subsequent history. 

The important order of the Preaching Friars was insti- 
tuted A. D. 1216, under St. Dominic, by Pope Honorius, to 
be the champions of the faith, and the true lights of the 
world, in the words of the bull of confirmation. 

Gregory IX. having become Pope, after the death of 
Honorius, A. D. 1227, pressed on the crusade against the 
heretics in Thoulouse, Beziers, and other places, and the Pa- 
pal Legate demanded the payment of a tithe, to defray its 
expenses, from the clergy of France. The clergy mur- 
mured sorely, but the Pope was inexorable.* 

The Emperor Frederick, having promised to undertake 
the crusade to the Holy Land, fell sick ; and the Pope, be- 
lieving his sickness feigned, declared him excommunicate,t 
threatening, moreover, if he continued refractory, to depose 
him. 

This severe course, however, met with a due answer. 
The emperor wrote to all the kings and princes of Chris- 
tendom, justifying his course, and to the King of England 
he expressed himself as follows: “The Church of Rome 
burns with such avarice, that the ecclesiastical revenues no 
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longer sufficing her, she is not ashamed to spoil sover- 
eign princes, and make them her tributaries. You have a 
very sensible proof of this in the case of your father John. 
You have that of the Count of Thoulouse, and many other 
princes, whose lands she holds under interdict, until she 
can reduce them into the same servitude. I do not speak 
of the simonies, the unheard-of exactions which she inflicts 
upon the clergy, the usuries, direct or palliated, with which 
she has infected all the world. Nevertheless, these insatia- 
ble bloodsuckers use words of honey, saying that the Court 
of Rome is the Church which is our mother and our nurse, 
when, on the contrary, she is a step-mother, and the source of 
all evils. We may know her by her fruits. She gends her 
legates on all sides, with power to punish, to suspend, to ex- 
communicate $.not to spread the word of God, but to amass 
money, and reap that which they have notsown. Thus, they 
pillage the churches, the monasteries, and the other places 
of piety which our fathers have founded for the pilgrims and 
the poor. And now these Romans, without nobility or 
valor, inflated solely by their literature, aspire to kingdoms 
and empires. The Church has been founded on poverty 
and simplicity, and no one can give it any other foundation 
than that which Jesus Christ has established.”* 

The Pope, however, continued to fulminate against the 
emperor, assembled a Council at Rome, and excommuni- 
cated him formally, interdicting the divine offices wherever 
he should be present, and repeating the threat that he should 
be deposed if he did not submit.t Frederick paid no re- 
gard to this, but raised so strong a party in Rome that 
Gregory was afraid to remain there, and went to Spoleto. . 

& 
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Soon afterwards, the emperor actually went to the Holy 
Land, in fulfilment of his promise, having written to the 
Pope that he had left full powers with Rainald, Duke of 
Spoleto, to treat with the pontiff about peace with the 
Church. Gregory refused to hold any conference with 
Rainald, because he considered him the enemy of the 
Church, and its persecutor: and Rainald forthwith com- 
menced a war upon the Papal territory. The Pope raised 
an army, and invaded the empire in his turn.* And to en- 
able him to sustain the expense, he sent a legate to ask the 
tithe of England and Ireland.t| The same system was pur- 
sued by Gregory in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Denmark, 
and Sweden. He maintaimed that the Bishops were even 
obliged to aid him by virtue of their oath.t And thus a 
new ground was set up for Papal exactions, which was 
odious to the clergy themselves. In a little while, the 
Pope executed his threat by absolving the subjects of the 
emperor from their allegiance.) But the emperor made 
satisfactory concessions, and peace was restored the follow- 
ing year. 

Another movement in a false direction was taken in the 
Council of Thoulouse, A. D. 1229, where it was forbidden 
to the laity to have the books of the Old or New Testament, 
unless so far as to allow of any one having for devotion a 
Psalter or Breviary, or the Hours of the Virgin. But the 
Council strictly forbade the having those books trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue. Your historian, Fleury, ac- 
knowledges this to be the rirst Time THE ScRIPTURES 
WERE THUS FORBIDDEN.|| 
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About the year 1234, the Pope sent throughout all Chris- 
tendom, beginning with the province of Canterbury, a bull 
to reform the monasteries, in which he said, “ We have 
been informed that the monasteries of your province are 
extremely debased ; and as we would not be guilty of this 
corruption, we have appointed visitors to all those which 
depend upon the Roman Church, to reform them, as well in 
the head as in the members.” Your historian remarks, 
however, that this visit produced through all Europe more 
of disorder than of reform, because they were so divided by 
new constitutions that hardly any two of them were regu- 
lated alike.* But the history of the monks shows a con- 
stant tendency to corruption in all the ages of the Church, 
from the sixth century. 

The constant progress of priestly despotism was marked 
by a formal complaint of thirty French lords to the Pope, in 
A. D. 1235, setting forth the insubordination of the prelates 
and Bishops to the royal authority in temporal matters, and 
the novel exactions to which the laity were subjected by 
their rapacity.t But Pope Gregory wrote to the king, 
charging him with a design to bring the Church into servi- 
tude ; reminding him that God had given to the Pope as 
well the rights of the temporal as the celestial empire 
of the world, and warning him to change his ordinances, 
if he did not choose to incur the risk of excommunication. 
To which the king paid no regard, but opposed himself to 
the usurpations of the clergy, as before.t 

The anthem Salve Regina was introduced by the order 
of the Preaching Friars, in A. D. 1237. In the same year, 
Alexander, King of Scotland, flatly refused to suffer the le- 
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gate of the Pope to enter his kingdom, saying, that there 
never had been a legate there, and never should be, with 
his consent.* It was no wonder, for your historian ac- 
knowledges that there was no liberty in the Councils where 
the legate presided. All the decrees were prepared by 
him beforehand, and the prelates were not permitted to ex- 
amine them.f 

In the year 1238, the Patriarch of Antioch excommuni- 
cated the Pope and the whole Roman Church, as being 
stained with a constant course of Simony, usury,.and all 
sorts of crimes.{ And the following year beheld another 
excommunication fulminated by the Pope against the em- _ 
peror Frederick.) The emperor replied by a manifesto, in 
which he calls for a General Council to try the quarrel, and 
in the course of the dispute, he styles the Pope “the great 
dragon who seduces the whole world, the Antichrist, another 
Balaam, and the prince of darkness.” He maintains that 
the Pope has lost his power, in losing virtue, and holds his 
censures as nullities, and threatens vengeance if the Cardi- 
nals do not bring the pontiff back to reason.|| The Ger- 
man prelates, moreover, all took the side of the emperor, as 
well as the order of Teutonic Knights, and others.4] 

The Pope next declared the emperor deposed, and of- 
fered the empire to France; but the king and nobles re- 
fused it, denying that the emperor could be deposed except 
by a General Council.** A war followed, in which the 
emperor made considerable progress in Italy, while the 
Pope levied, as had now become usual, heavy contributions 
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on the clergy, to sustain him, to the great dissatisfaction of 
the parties. But Gregory IX. died A. D. 1241. The 
Cardinals were much divided about the choice of a suc- 
cessor. At length, Celestin IV. was chosen, and expired 
in sixteen days, not without strong suspicions of poison. 
And the See of Rome remained vacant for eighteen months 
together.* . 

The year 1243 was marked by a scandalous quarrel be- 
tween the monkish orders of the Minorites and the Preach- 
ing Friars, in which they accused each other fiercely to the 
King of France. A similar spectacle was exhibited in Ger- 
many. But Fleury remarks truly, that in these disputes 
the clergy showed far more zeal for their temporal interests 
than for the salvation of souls.t Another Pope, by the 
name of Innocent 1V., was elected A. D. 1243, and an ef- 
fort was.made to obtain peace with the emperor, but in 
vain. ‘The Pope, being informed that he.was in danger of 
being seized by the knights of the monarch, fled secretly 
to Genoa. And not knowing where to establish himself, he 
applied to France, Arragon, and England, to give him an 
asylum, but in none of them could the consent of the nobles 
be obtained. We are already, said the English, too much 
infected by the usury and Simony of the Romans, without 
the Pope coming himself to rob the property of the Church 
and the kingdom.t 

The Council of Lyons, called by your writers a General 
Council, assembled A. D. 1245. The Pope preached, and 
compared the five evils with which he suffered to the five 
wounds of Christ. The first was, the disorder of the clergy 
and the people ; 2d, the insolence of the Saracens ; 3d, the 
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schisms of the Greeks; 4th, the cruelty of the Tartars ; 
and 5th, the persecution of the Emperor Frederick, whom 
he accused of heresy and sacrilege.* At the same’ Coun- 
cil, the English deputies presented the complaints of the 
whole kingdom of England against the exactions of the 
Court of Rome ; alleging that the Popes, not content with 
the old allowance of Peter-pence, had called for heavy 
subsidies ; that the patronage of the Popes had given the 
churches and monasteries to Italians, who neglected all 
their duties, and took the revenues cut of the kingdom, 
so that there was no care taken for the salvation of souls, 
nor for alms, nor for hospitality, nor for the defence of the 
monasteries, while more than sixty thousand marks of silver 
were annually abstracted from England, being a larger sum 
than that which came into the hands of the king himself.f 
To alt this, the Pope only replied that an affair of: so much 
importance required grave deliberation. And then he pro- 
nounced the solemn deposition of the emperor, absolved his 
subjects from their allegiance, and called on the electors of 
the empire to proceed and elect another sovereign. 

The emperor replied by letters, addressed to all the 
sovereigns of Europe, in which he said, “If you will only 
pay attention, how many infamous practices will you not 
discover in the Court of Rome, which modesty does not even 
permit us to mention? It is the immense revenues with 
which they are enriched, at the expense of many kingdoms, 
which render them insane, and what recompense, what 
gratitude do they return for the alms and tithes with which 
you sustain them? They should be reduced to the state of 
the primitive Church, leading a life of Apostolic humility. 
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Then the clergy beheld the angels, cured the sick, raised 
the dead, and subjected kings and princes, not by arms, but 
by virtue. But these men, entirely given up to worldliness, 
and drunk with pleasures, despise God, and the exces’ 
of their riches stifles in them all sense of religion.”* 

The Pope succeeded in having a rival of the emperor 
elected by the two Archbishops of Mayence and Cologne, 
and some lords of the laity. He sent them large sums of 
money, and they declared war immediately against all 
heretics, Frederick being counted amongst them. And the 
pontiff published anew the sentence of deposition, and put 
all those who should obey Frederick under interdict. 

It appeared, about the year 1246, that the Preaching 
Friars rendered themselves very odious to the ancient 
monks and the secular clergy. “They were entirely devoted 
to the interests of the Pope, who had ordered the Bishops 
everywhere to admit them to preach, and to administer 
penance.” They demanded that their privileges should be 
published in the churches, and were in the habit of asking 
all whom they met, ‘ Have you confessed your sins? ‘ Yes,’ 
answered the individual. ‘To whom” ‘To my curate.’ 
‘He is an ignoramus, who has never studied theology nor 
the Canon Law. Come to us, who know how to distin- 
guish leprosy from leprosy, and who have received the 
great powers which you behold.’ Thus it happened that 
many of the laity, chiefly the nobles and their wives, 
despising their pastors and their Bishops, confessed to these 
Friars, and their contempt of their own spiritual superiors 
became quite apparent. The parishioners sinned more 
recklessly than ever, being no longer restrained by the fear 
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of giving account to their pastors, and were accustomed to 
say to each other, “ Let us take our pleasures ee We 
will confess without trouble to some of these FrYars who 
pass this way, whom we have never seen before, and shall 
never see again.”* ‘These are the very words of your 
learned historian, and they give a faithful picture of the 
general morality of your Church for centuries. But Fleury, 
while he makes the statement for the manifest purpose of 
showing the danger of the powers given by the Popes to 
these wandering friars, does not seem to be aware that the 
whole account demonstrates the corruption attendant upon 
auricular confession. for it is plain that the superstitious 
laity of that age could not have thus argued if they had not 
effectively lost the fear of God, and contented themselves 
with the belief that they were quite safe in a life of sin, if 
they could only obtain absolution from any one under Papal 
sanction. 

Your historian next informs us that a bloody war ravaged 
Germany, between the Emperor Frederick and the new 
King of the Romans, who had been elected through the in- 
fluence of the Pope, in which the latter gained strength 
every day, “through the preaching of the friars and the 
money of the Pope.”t But Frederick died in 1250, and 
the Pope, in a circular letter, “ invited the heavens and the 
earth to rejoice on the death of his persecutor.”{ 

The year 1251 was signalized in France by the rise of a 
set of heretics named Pastorals, who increased rapidly until 
they had an army of one hundred thousand men. “ They 
declaimed loudly against the ecclesiastics and the monks, 
chiefly the Preaching Friars and the Minorites, whom they 
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styled vagabonds and ber huobinnth They | taxed the Cister- 
cians with avarice, caring only for their lands and their cat- 
tle; the Black Monks, with pride and gluttony ; the Canons, 
with being half laymen, addicted to good cheer; the Bish- 
ops and their officials, with being occupied in the accumu- 
lation of money, and living in all sorts of delights. As to 
the Court of Rome, they abused it in terms which one dares 
not repeat.” Your historian adds, that “the people, already 
filled with contempt and hatred for the clergy, applauded 
such discourses as these.”* Such a statement speaks vol- 
umes, since it is impossible to account for the popular sen- 
timent if the facts alleged were not generally known to be 
true. However, this undisciplined rabble soon committed 
such disorders as to make them dangerous. Their leader 
was killed, and his adherents, being all excommunicated, 
were dispersed and overcome. 

The year 1253 was marked by a noble protest of’ Robert 
Grossetete, Bishop of Lincoln, who openly resisted an order 
of the Pope which he esteemed unjust and dangerous, and 
published a letter to his clergy, in which he used .these 
words: “ The Holy See, which has received its full power 
from Christ only for edification, cannot order or do any- 
thing which tends to a sin so abominable and pernicious to 
the human race ; for this would be to abuse its power, to 
separate itself from the throne of Jesus Christ, and to sit down 
in the seat of pestilence and hell. No one can obey such 
commands, even if they came from the sovereign order of an- 
gels, but should oppose them with all his force.” The 
Pope, says our historian, was much irritated, and desired to 
chastise the Bishop of Lincoln. But his Cardinals dis- 
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suaded him, on account of the high character and influence 
of Grossetete, lest a tumult should be excited. ‘ Besides 
this, adds Matthew Paris,” (quoted by Fleury,) ‘ they know 
that the revolt must come some day.’ It seems that they fore- 
saw then what happened in England three centuries after- 
wards.”* This great Bishop of Lincoln, one of the most 
learned and virtuous men of the age, died soon after, and 
on his sick-bed, discoursed freely with his friends against 
the Papal tyranny. “He enlarged upon the vices of the 
Roman clergy, especially their avarice and their licentious- 
ness, and upon the loss of souls caused by their iniquity. 
Jesus Christ, he said, came into the world to save souls, 
and therefore he who does not fear to lose them deserves 
the name of Antichrist. Such were the complaints of the 
Bishop of Lincoln,” observes your historian: “ too sharp, 
indeed, but too weil founded, as it appears by the writings of 
that age, and even by the letters of the Popes them- 
selves.” 

In A. D. 1258, Pope Alexander IV., who had succeeded 
Innocent IV., was obliged to leave Rome on account of the 
seditious violence of the people. This fact occurs so con- 
tinually in the Papal history, that it furnishes a surprising 
commentary on the lives of the superior Roman clergy. 
The power of the Inquisition, so systematically established 
by the fourth Lateran Council, had been enforced from time 
to time, and now it received a new addition by a Papal order, 
that the heretics who should return to the obedience of the 
Church, should give bail in a pecuniary amount that they 
would continue faithful. And the amount of this bail should 
ve paid strictly, under pain of excommunication. The 
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sums thus collected were to be lodged in the hands of the 
Bishop and three men of probity, as a fund to defray the ex- 
pense of the proceedings against heretics. Besides which, 
the confiscation of their property and the destruction of 
their houses were a punishment which told severely upon 
them and their heirs.* 

“ Licentiousness had become so common and so public 
among the clergy,” says your historian, “that Pope Alex- 
ander IV. thought it necessary to devise some remedy. 
To this effect, he wrote a circular letter, addressed to the 
Archbishops and the other superior clergy, in which he 
dwells upon the scandal given by those priests who pub- 
lhely entertained their concubines in defiance of the Canons. 
He observes the reproaches which they drew upon the 
Church, on the part of heretics, the oppression which they 
caused from the nobles, and the contempt of the people. 
It is evident,” adds Fleury, “ that this disorder was general 
throughout the whole Church. The Pope’s letter is fine, but 
such evils require remedies more specific than apn 
however pathetic they may be.” 

It was the established usage for the Bishops to imprison 
all excommunicated persons, until they had rendered satis- 
faction, and for the king to give his warrant for such ar- 
rests. But sometimes the king refused, or the viscounts 
and the other officers delivered the prisoners in spite of the 
Bishop. To remedy this, the Council of Lambeth, held 
under the Pope’s Legate, in A. D. 1261, decreed that in — 
all such cases the officers should be excommunicated, and 
the domains of the king placed in interdict. ‘The same 
Council forbade the arrest of any of the clergy by the secu 
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lar judges, or the collection of any fines which they should 
impose upon them, or the seizing of their goods.* Ay these 
were a part of the steady system of the Roman Church to 
make the clergy entirely independent of any secular power, 
and to give them complete dominion over it in all things. 

Pope Alexander IV. died in 1261, one of the last of his 
regulations being, that his inquisitors of heresy should sell 
the confiscated property of the heretics, and reserve the 
proceeds for the wants of the Church of Rome !t 

The year 1264 was signalized, according to Fleury, by 
the institution of the festival of Corpus Christi. And it 
was not long afterwards that the French king, called Saint 
Louis, being about to sail to the Holy Land on a second 
crusade, established the famous ordinance called the Prag- 
matic Sanction, by which the cupidity of Rome was effect- 
ually checked in France, and the Church there was de- 
livered, at least from the unlimited power of her exactions.t 

Gregory X. was elected Pope, A. D. 1272, after the See 
had been vacant two years and nine months ;\ a very strong 
comment, of itself, on your unity. 

In Prussia, about this time, a sad state of things existed. 
“The multitude of men who desired to enjoy the privileges 
of the clergy was excessive, in comparison of the small 
number and poverty of the benefices. The Bishops could 
not provide them with livings, and hence they were reduced 
to beg, to the disgrace of the clergy, or else, as they were 
not willing to cultivate the soil, and were ignorant of any 
trade, they abandoned themselves to theft and sacrilege, 
and being taken, they were sometimes delivered up to the 
Bishops. But they often escaped, persevered in crime, 
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were taken and retaken, and thus excommunications were 
drawn upon the laity, and scandal was provoked between 
them and the prelates.”* 

We have next a curious letter from the Pope to Henry, 
Bishop of Liege, A. D. 1273, in which, after a general ex- 
hortation, he says: “ We learn with grief that you are ad- 
dicted to Simony and incontinence, so that you have had 
several children both before and after your promotion to the 

-Episcopate. You have taken an abbess of the order of St. 
Benedict for your public concubine, and, at a feast, you 
have boasted before all the company that you had fourteen 
children within twenty-two months, to some of which you 
have given benefices, even with the cure of souls, although . 
they were not of the proper age, and you have given to 
others the property of your see, in order to marry them ad- 
vantageously. In one of your houses named the Park, you 
keep for a long time a nun with other women, and when 
you visit that house, you enter alone, leaving outside those 
who have accompanied you. A convent of your diocese 
having lost its abbess, you have quashed the canonical 
election which they had made, and you have put over them 
for abbess the daughter of a count, to whose son you have 
married one of your daughters; and it is said that this ab- 
bess has been delivered of a child which she has had by 
you.” After alleging many other crimes equally scandalots, 
“the Pope proceeds to say: Finally, you do not say the 
ecclesiastical office, and do not understand it, being without 
letters, and you often wear secular garments of scarlet, with 
girdles of silver, so that you appear rather as a knight than 
as a prelate.” And what was the conclusion of the Pope’s 
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letter against such a monstrous specimen of Episcopal li- 
centiousness as this? “The Pope exhorts him to convert 
himself immediately, and not to trust to his youth,/which 
seemed to promise him a long life !”* ; 

But your historian explains this in part, by saying that 
this Henry “ was a young noble, brother to the Count of 
Gueldres, and cousin of the Count of Holland. That he 
was put into the Bishopric of Liege without being ordained 
even a priest, and governed it by dispensation, under the 
Pepes Innocent IV. and Alexander I1V.! At length he 
was ordained priest and Bishop, A. D. 1258, eleven years 
after his election, and his principal occupation was always 
war and temporal affairs.” What a picture does the whole 
present of the practical discipline of the Papal Church, and 
your infallible and most holy See of St. Peter ! 

In the year 1276, the Papal Legate made a regulation 
concerning the feasts of the University of Paris, which dis- 
closed a shocking state of irreverence and impiety amongst 
the clergy belonging to the institution. “ We learn,” saith 
he, “ that the scholars, instead of the exercises of pietyand 
the works of charity which they practised formerly, “> 2 
don themselves to excess of wine, good cheer, and dané. & 
unbecoming the clerical profession; that they take at Bt 
and go by night, troubling the peace of the city by thei 
solent shouts, to the great scandal of the laity, andi" 
without peril to their persons. And, what is most cans 
portable, in the very churches where they ought to celebrate 
the divine office, they presume to play at dice upon the al- 
tars, where they consecrate the body and blood of the Sa- 
viour, and while playing, they blaspheme, as is ordinary, the 
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name of God and the saints. In order to cut off this abuse, 
which has been zntroduced during many years, we declare 
that all who shall take part in it hereafter shall be excom- 
municate, ipso facto.”* That such conduct, practised “ for 
many years,” by so prominent and important a body as 
the University of Paris, should have drawn down no cen- 
sure for the past, and have attracted no attention even now, 
apparently, from the clergy, except on the ground-that the 
laity were scandalized, furnishes an awful commentary upon 
the corruption of religion. 

We see also, about the same time, the tendency of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, which had been the favorite of the 
Church for a considerable period, to produce infidelity. 
The Bishop, Stephen Tempier, wrote to the Pope an ac- 
count of the matter, in these words: ‘ We have learned, 
by persons of consideration and zeal, that some of those who 
study the arts at Paris, passing the limits of their faculty, 
dare to maintain manifest and execrable errors. They find 
those propositions in the books of the pagans, and they ap- 
pear to them so demonstrative, that they know not how to 
answer them. Willing to palliate them, they give them- 
selves up to another peril, for they say that these proposi- 
tions are true according to the philosopher, that is to say, 
Aristotle, but not according to the Catholic faith, as if there 
were two truths contrary to each other. Lest, therefore, 
these discourses should seduce the simple into error, we 
condemn entirely these errors, and excommunicate all those 
who presume to teach or maintain them.”t 

Your historian then proceeds to specify the most remark- 
able of these propositions, the whole of which amounted to 
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more than two hundred. I select, for example, the follow- 
ing :— 

“Jn God there is no Trinity, because it is not compatible 
with perfect simplicity. God cannot beget His like, because 
that which is begotten has a principle on which it depends. 
God knows nothing but Himself. There could not have 
been any first man, because it is impossible to make a man 
without the proper agent, namely, a father. Hence the 
generations of men, as well as the world itself, are eternal. 
God cannot produce anything new, nor move anything 
otherwise than He moves it, because there are not in Him 
divers wills. It is false that the first cause could have 
preordained all things, otherwise everything would happen 
by necessity. The soul is inseparable from the body, and 
is corrupted along with it. The will and the understand- 
ing do not actually move by themselves, but by an eternal 
cause—namely, by the celestial bodies. ‘The will is deter- 
mined by the good desired, as matter is by the agent. Men 
actuated by passion act by constraint. The will is influ- 
enced by the knowledge, like the appetite of the beast, and 
cannot abstain, according to the dictates of reason. There 
can be no sin in the superior powers of the soul. There- 
fore men sin by passion, and not by will. The act of crea- 
tion is impossible, although we must maintain the contrary, 
according to the faith. ‘The various signs in the heavens 
signify the different dispositions of men, as well for things 
spiritual as temporal. We may likewise know by certain 
signs or figures the intentions of men, and future events. 
There is no state more excellent than to apply ourselves to 
philosophy. The discourses of theology are founded on 
fables, and we know nothing more by knowing them. We 
should not pray, nor be troubled about our burial, nor con- 
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fess, except to save appearances. Simple fornication is 
not a sin. Chastity is not essential to virtue. A philoso- 
pher ought not to believe the resurrection, because it is im-. 
possible. A man ruled by the intellectual and moral vir- 
tues of which Aristotle speaks, is sufficiently disposed to 
eternal felicity. Happiness is in the present life, and not 
in another, and we lose all good after death.” “ We may 
easily perceive,” says Fleury, “that these errors proceeded 
from the mischievous philosophy that reigned at that time,* 
and why Thomas Aquinas and the other doctors treated so 
many questions, which to us seem useless.” But he does 
not add, what nevertheless appears to be the only probable 
solution of the horrible disorders of the clergy, that with the 
great bulk of them, religion was only a matter of “ appear- 
ances,” and that in their hearts they took this false 
philosophy for their guide, instead of the Gospel. The 
priesthood was their public trade, by which they secured 
wealth and power. Philosophy was their secret system; 
by which they silenced the voice of conscience, in the pur- 
suit of avarice and licentiousness, and in the determination 
to secure their supremacy, by any and every means of cruel 
oppression against all who opposed them. 

Pope John XXI., though he promised himself a long life, 
was crushed by the falling of a new building which he had 
just erected near the palace of Viterbo. After suffering six 
days, he died A. D. 1277, and was succeeded by Nicholas 
Ill. This was about the time when Roger Bacon was 
charged with teaching suspicious novelties. He had made 
himself a master of all sorts of studies. He excelled in 
grammar, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; in poetry, rhetoric, 
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history, mathematics, philosophy, medicine, chemistry, juris- - 
prudence, and lastly, in theology. They called him ig Ad- 
mirable Doctor, and he had long been doctor in theology of 
the University of Oxford. Nevertheless, he was put in 
prison for his alleged errors, and died six years after- 
wards.* 

The year 1279 beheld four Councils held in France, the 
subject of whose deliberations, says Fleury, “ was the 
preservation of the-property, the privileges and the jurisdic- 
tion of the ecclesiastics, against the efforts of the nobles 
and the secular judges, together with some superficial refor- 
mation of the clergy and the monks.”+ The state of mu- 
tual hostility between the clergy and the laity is well indi- 
cated by this passage from the address of the Papal Legate : 
“ We have seen ourselves,” saith he, “that in Hungary and . 
the other countries of our legation, the ecclesiastics, both 
regular and secular, and often, which is still worse, the 
prelates themselves, neither observe, nor cause to be ob- 
served, the censures of the Church, but lead the people to 
despise them by their negligence and bad example. From 
this it arises that the clergy are imprisoned with impunity, 
beaten, mutilated, and killed, the prelates are spoiled of their 
goods and their rights, the churches are pillaged and pro- 
faned, the ecclesiastical liberty and immunity are scorned, 
and discipline is annihilated. For this cause, at the press- 
img instance of all the prelates assembled in this Council, 
we order all prelates. and clerks to observe inviolably all 
the sentences of excommunication, suspension, or interdict, 
pronounced by the judge or by the Canons, and to cause 
them to be observed; the whole to be done under pain of 
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. excommunication against the persons, and interdict against 
the communities.”"* This was the general mode of your 
Papal Councils. Refusing to see the manifest fact, that no 
people pretending to be Christians could have so abused 
their pastors and governors in Christ, unless they had been 
almost maddened by the iniquitous tyranny of the clergy 
themselves, they took it always for granted that the people 
must be forced to submission by the terror of pains and 
penalties, instead of being won by the truths of the Gospel, 
operating on their hearts and consciences. Your historian 
himself makes this reflection : “Tam astonished,” saith he, 
“that they could flatter themselves that these second cen- 
sures would be more respected than the first, and that they 
would prove a remedy for the contempt of the censures 
themselves. ‘They ought to have raised the authority of 
the Church from the foundations, and established it upon 
the esteem and veneration due to her ministers, and upon 
a lively faith in the rewards and punishments of eternity.”} 
Good Protestant doctrine, this! but very opposite to the 
course of the Church of Rome for centuries prier to the 
Reformation. 

A fair representation of the prerogatives of the Pope 
above the other Bishops, as generally held in this century, 
is given by Fleury from the laws of Alfonso, surnamed the 
Wise, King of Castile. They were as follows: “The 
Pope can depose the other Bishops, and afterwards restore 
them, if he think fit, transfer them from one church to 
another, receive their dismission, withdraw them from the 
jurisdiction of their superiors, Archbishops, Patriarchs, 
or Primates, and re-establish the clergy degraded by their 
Bishop. He can divide a diocese into two, or unite two 
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into one, make one Bishop subject to another, and erect a 
new bishopric. He can loose men from vows for thé voy- 
age to Jerusalem, or other pilgrimages, absolve from oaths 
to avoid perjury, and dispense from the vice of birth or de- 
fault of age, in order to qualify persons for the reception of 
the priesthood and of benefices. He can convoke a Gen- 
eral Council when he pleases, at which all the Bishops 
should attend. He can also order princes to march, or send 
_ those who were suitable, whenever the defence or the in- 
crease of the faith is concerned. He can make constitu- 
tions for the honor and utility of the Church in spiritual 
matters, and all Christians are bound to observe them. He 
has power to take their benefices from the clergy, and to 
bestow or promise them by his letters when they are va- 
cant. He can absolve from excommunications pronounced 
by others, but no one can absolve from those which are 
pronounced by himself or his delegates. No one can ap- 
peal from his judgment, and he only can judge the appeals 
carried to his tribunal. In all ecclesiastical matters, an 
appeal direct can be taken to him. He can give a dispen- 
sation to hold many benefices, even with charge of souls. 
He only can dispense from simony. And all the greater 
causes should be brought to him, as well as questions of 
faith.”* Here is a catalogue sufficiently comprehensive, 
though it did not include directly the power of deposing 
princes, which had been so often claimed and exercised by 
the Papal monarchs of the world. 

A specimen of the mode in which the Crusaders availed 
themselves of the Papal indulgence in A. D. 1285, is given 
by your historian. “The army of France,” saith he, “ com. 
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posed of Crusaders, entered Catalonia, and committed no 

less disorders than other troops. They profaned the 

churches by the effusion of ‘blood, and by licentiousness. 

They violated even the nuns. They carried off the sacred 

vessels, the crosses and the images, the books and the or- . 
naments of the church, and sold them one to another. 

They took down the bells, broke them, and bore them 

away. Thus they conducted themselves through the whole 

campaign, pretending, nevertheless, to gain the indulgence 

of the Crusade; for which they had such devotion, that 

those who could not draw an arrow or use any other arms, 

took stones, and said: ‘I cast this stone against Peter of 
Arragon, to gain the indulgence.’ ”* 

In A. D. 1286, we find an account of Henry, Archbishop 
of Mayence, who was so learned a man that he passed for 
a necromancer !+ The same compliment had been paid 
to poor Roger Bacon a few years before. 

The legate of the Pope addressed himself to the Council 
of Wirsburgh, A. D. 1287, onthe state of the German clergy. 
* Some ecclesiastics,” said he, “ observed little modesty in 
their apparel, frequented the taverns, gamed with dice, visited 
the nuns, and talked and played with them in their cham- 
bers. They tilted in the tournaments, they maintained 
concubines, they usurped the benefices by intrusion, fraud, 
or violence. Some of them said two masses each day 
without necessity, but only to get the money.” After a long 
list of other complaints, the legate turns to the mode in 
which the laity pillaged the clergy. ‘“ Ecclesiastical per- 
sons,” saith he, “were not spared any more than their 
property. They were killed, wounded, mutilated, pro- 
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scribed, arrested, imprisoned, all with impunity. No re- 
spect was paid any longer to the messengers of thé Bish- 
ops, nor even of the Papal legates. Full often they arrested 
them, struck them, robbed them, and took away their let- 
ters, which they tore in pieces. The Bishops neglected 
their visitations to such extent, that one might find persons 
sixty years old who had not been confirmed. The disorder 
was great amongst the monks and the convents of nuns,” 
&c.* But as usual, the Council proposes no other remedy 
but excommunications and interdicts. “ Feeble remedies,” 
saith your candid historian, “for evils like these.” 

One of the most interesting facts of the thirteenth century 
is that solitary example of the voluntary resignation of Pope 
Celestin V., after he had held the office during five months, 
and found himself totally wanting in the knowledge, the 
tact, but chiefly, perhaps, of the politic ambition, which 
‘were required to discharge it acceptably. The language 
of the document which he read to his Cardinals on the oc- 
casion is very touching :—* I, Celestin, Pope, the fifth of the 
name, moved by lawful causes, by humility, by the desire 
of a better life, in order not to wound my own conscience, 
by the weakness of my body, by lack of knowledge, and by 
the malignity of the people, and to recover the repose and 
consolation of my past life, do quit voluntarily and freely 
the Papacy, and I renounce expressly that charge and dig- 
nity; giving by these presents to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals full and free power to elect canonically a pastor 
for the Universal Church.” At the reading of this paper, 
the Cardinals could not restrain their sighs and tears, but at 
length they concluded that the Pope should first make a 
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constitution providing that every Pope may renounce his 
dignity, and that the College of Cardinals may accept his 
resignation. Celestin agreed to this, the constitution was 
drawn up, and the matter was concluded. He lost no time 
in resuming his simple habit of a monk; and men, says 
Fleury, interpreted his conduct differently: “the people of 
the world regarding it as an act of pusillanimity, while the 
wisest admired it as the effort of the most sublime virtue.”* 
He was succeeded by Boniface VIII., who kept him most 
cruelly confined, in spite of his desire to return back to 
his beloved monastery, lest some persons should practise 
on his simplicity, and induce him to resume the dignity 
which he had resigned. And thus he ended his days as a 
prisoner in the Castle of Fumona, where he was kept in a 
strong tower, guarded day and night by six knights and 
thirty soldiers. No one was suffered to have access to 
him. They allowed two friars of his own order to cele- 
brate the divine office with him; but these friars could not 
long endure the confinement, and his guards took them out 
sick, and replaced them with others. The room was so 
small that he slept with his head in the same spot where 
he placed his feet during the day when he said the Mass 
He suffered all these hardships, and even the bad treatment 
of his keepers, without any signs of impatience ; and when, 
after eighteen months’ endurance, he was wearied out at 
last, and departed, in May, 1296, Pope Boniface sent a 
Cardinal to do honor to his funeral, and celebrate for him a 
solemn Mass at Rome!t ‘This‘was the course of one of 
your most famous Popes! To wear out the life of his pious 
and humble-minded predecessor, on the ground of a suspi- 
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cious and unprincipled policy, embittering his days in a 
rigorous confinement, which sickened the friars that Accom- 
panied him, and excluding from him the free air and lght 
of heaven, without the society of friends; and then, after 
he was dead, paying the highest respect to his memory. 

The new pontiff, in A. D. 1296, put forth a famous con- 
stitution, which begins with the words Clericis laicos, where ~ 
he said in substance as follows: “ Antiquity teaches us the 
hostility of the laity against the clergy, and the experience 
of the present times declares it manifestly, since, without 
considering that they have no power over ecclesiastical 
persons or property, they oppress both the regular and secu- 
lar prelates and clergy with impositions, and, what we de- 
clare with grief, some prelates and other ecclesiastics, fear- 
ing more to offend the temporal than the Eternal Majesty, 
acquiesce in this abuse. Desirous, therefore, to remedy 
the evil, we ordain that all prelates or ecclesiastics, whether 
regular or secular, who shall pay to the laity the tenth or 
any other part of their revenue, under the title of aid, as- 
sistance, or any other, without the authority of the Holy 
See; and the kings, princes, magistrates, and all others 
who shall impose or exact it, or who shall give their aid or 
counsel for that object, shall henceforth incur the sentence 
of excommunication, the absolution of which shall be re- 
served to the Holy See, notWithstanding their privileges.” 
On this, your historian makes the very just observation, 
that “the aversion of the laity against the clergy, which the 
Pope begins by remarking, did not go back to such great 
antiquity ; since, during the first five or six centuries, the 
clergy drew to themselves the respect and affection of every 
sne by their charitable and disinterested conduct.”* 
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The following year was signalized by the two Cardinals 
of St. Mary, zx via lata, and of St. Eustachius, protesting 
against Boniface being a true Pope, on the ground that 
Celestin V. could not resign, and therefore there was no 
vacancy of the See when Boniface was appointed. These 
Cardinals both belonged to the powerful house of the 
Colonna, and they appealed to a General Council to judge 
the legality of their objection. The Pope, however, on the 
very same day, published his bull against them, depriving 
them of their dignities, excommunicating them and their 
adherents, and even proceeding so far as to declare that 
all the descendants of John Colonna, the ancestor of those 
Cardinals, should be incapable of holding any ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice to the fourth generation !* 

The novel appointment of a plenary indulgence to all 
who should visit the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
Rome, for fifteen days together, during the year 1300, was 
the work of this Pope, Boniface VIII. ; but he did not call 
it a jubilee. During the whole of that year, beisg the last 
of the century, an immense crowd of two hundred thousand 
pilgrims were continually in the city, whose offerings en- 
riched the Church, while the money paid for their mainte- 
nance enriched the people.t So profitable a device was 
gladly adopted by subsequent Popes, only they thought it 
better to shorten the period from a hundred years to fifty, and 
finally it was brought down to twenty-five. And they gave 
it the name of the Jubilee, to the great satisfaction of the 
multitudes, who thus gained so pleasant and easy a mode 
of having all their sins blotted out by a journey to Rome, 
and a fortnight’s devotion! 
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Most REVEREND SIR: 


Ir was in the commencement of the fourteenth century 
that the famous John Scot, commonly. called Duns Scotus, 
from the place of his birth, broached the doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception of the Blessed Virgin.* 

The year 1308 was marked by the resolution of Pope 
Clement V. to take up his residence at Avignon. Two 
years afterwards, he appointed three Cardinals to examine 
the witnesses against Cardinal Cajetan, afterwards Pope 
Boniface VIII. ; and the testimony taken on the occasion 
proved that the pontiff was a downright atheist. 
substance as follows :— 

Nicholas, a priest and canon of the cathedral, &c., on 
oath, said, that being at Naples under the pontificate of 
Celestin V., viz., A. D. 1274, in the house of Marin Sichi- 
nulfe, where Cardinal Benedict Cajetan dwelt, he entered 
the chamber of the Cardinal, in the suite of the Bishop of 
Fricenti, and found there a clerk disputing with him, in 
presence of several persons, upon the questions, which was 
the best law or religion, that of the Christians, of the Jews, 
or of the Saracens ? and who those were that best observed _ 
their own? ‘Then the Cardinal said, What are all these 
religions? They are the inventions of men. We need 
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not put ourselves to any trouble, except for this world, since 
there is no other life but the present. He said also, on the 
same occasion, that this world has had no beginning, and 
would not have an end. ' Nicholas, Abbot of St. Benedict, 
&c., deposed to the same fact, adding, that the Cardinal 
Cajetan had said, that the bread was not changed in the 
sacrament of the altar, and that it was false that it was the 
body of Jesus Christ; that there is no resurrection ; that the 
soul dies with the body ; that this was his opinion, and that 
of all men of letters, but that the simple and the ignorant 
thought otherwise. The witness being asked if the Cardi- 
nal did not thus speak jestingly, replied, that he said these 
things seriously, and in good faith. ; 

Manfred, a lay citizen of Lucca, said, that in the year 
1300, before Christmas, being in the chamber of Pope Boni- 
face, in presence of the ambassadors of Florence, of Bou- 
logne, and of Lucca, and many other persons, a man, who 
appeared to be the Pope’s chaplain, told his holiness of the 
death of a certain knight, who had been a wicked man, and 
therefore it was necessary to pray for him, that Jesus Christ 
might have pity on his soul. Upon which Boniface treated 
him as if he were a fool; and after having spoken injuri- 
ously of Jesus Christ, he added: This knight has already 
received all the good and evil he can have, and there is no 
other life than this, nor any other paradise or hell than what 
is in this world. The witness testified to another discourse 
of Boniface which modesty does not allow of our reporting; 
~ and another witness recited a story about him still more im- 
pious than the foregoing. 

« What remains of this information,” says Fleury, “ com- 
prehends the depositions of thirteen witnesses, all to a simi- 
lar effect. Another information which appeared the follow- 
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ing year contained the evidence of twenty-three witnesses 
to the same facts, with others equally scandalous. But as 
the affair was never brought to judgment, it is superfluous 
to enter into any further detail.”* 

Now here is a very extraordinary and powerful evidence 
to prove that at least one Pope, and he a very distinguished 
person, of remarkable learning, energy and reputation, was 
not merely an infidel himself, but claimed to be of the same 
class with “all men of letters.” That the testimony was 
satisfactory, seems incontrovertible ; because the witnesses 
were thirty-six in number, unimpeached in character, and 
thought sufficient by Philip the Fair, King of France, and 
all his leading nobility. He proposed that Boniface should 
be arraigned, though dead, for heresy, and that his bones 
should be disinterred and burned, according to the modern 
fashion established by the Roman Church. It may seem 
strange, however, that even if the sagacious pontiff had 
held such sentiments, he should have been so foolish as to 
utter them in the presence of so many. ‘To this, two an- 
swers may be given. First, that the influence of the philoso- 
phy which we have already noted in the University of Paris 
was so prevalent, that the clergy and the upper ranks of the 
laity were generally infected with it, and religion was look- 
ed upon, by nearly all, as a thing of policy, necessary to 
keep the vulgar in order, but only professed by the higher 
classes, as it was in heathen Rome, “for the sake of ap- 
pearances.” Unhappily, there are many proofs, too strong 
to be doubted, that this infidel philosophy was rife among 
the priesthood; and perhaps there is no other way of ac- 
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counting for the manifest fact, that the Church, like the 
State, was governed for so many ages by the machinery of 
force and fear, as if there was no inward conscience to ap- 
peal to, except among a few pious souls, here and there~ 
enough to perpetuate the Church, according to the promise 
of Christ, but not enough to affect the general sentiment. 

If, however, we should not adopt this view of the case, 
we may still reconcile the rash avowals of the eminent pontiff 
with the well-known fact, that even the most accomplished 
masters of dissimulation are not always on their guard, but 
are led to betray themselves sometimes in a manner quite 
unexpected by themselves, as all guilty menare apt to do. 
And certainly this is much more likely than that thirty-six 
independent witnesses could be found to perjure themselves, 
without any motive to induce the King of France to make 
it their interest. For Boniface was now dead, and the 
reigning Pope was a Frenchman, residing at Avignon, in 
France, and devoted to the king. It is not easy to conceive 
any reason why the royal Philip should bribe men to slan- 
der the departed, even if he could have been induced to 
incur the risk of engaging in such a conspiracy, which, if 
discovered, would have put his crown in peril, by raising the 
whole body of the priesthood against him. 

That the affair was afterwards dropped with the consent 
of the king, serves still more to prove that he was not very 
strongly bent upon the measure; while it is obvious that 
the reigning Pope and clergy must have been anxious to 
consign it to oblivion on account of the scandal which it 
could not fail to produce, and the imminent danger that such 
a charge, once prosecuted to a formal conclusion, might 
have involved a great many of the clerical body in the 
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same condemnation, to the total ruin of their inflnence and 
power. J 

One of the most unquestionable statements of the condi- 
tion of the Church at this time was furnished by a Bishop, 
to be laid before the approaching General Council of Vi- 
enne. The principal points are as follows :— — 

Throughout the greater part of France, the Sundays and 
principal festivals of the Church were the days for holding 
markets, fairs, and courts of assize, so that the times ap- 
pointed in honor of God were profaned by the dissipation 
of secular business, by debauches in the taverns, quarrels, 
blasphemy, and other crimes. The archdeacons, arch- 
priests, and the rural deans, often committed their authority 
to mean and ignorant persons ; and, whether they acted by 
themselves or by others, they abused the power of the keys 
to such extent, that they excommunicated for light and 
trifling causes, and often without any cause at all; so that 
it was common to find three or four hundred excommuni- 
cated persons in one parish, and there was a case in which 
there were seven hundred. Hence arose a total contempt 
for these censures, with many injurious and scandalous 
speeches against the Church and her ministers. 

Another evil was, that a multitude of vile and despicable 
persons were admitted to the priesthood, entirely unfit for 
their office either by knowledge or morality ; from which it 5 
was a natural consequence that the priests, in most places, 
were held in less esteem than the-Jews by the laity. Many 
canons had been made against this disorder, but they were 
treated with no attention. 

Again: persons received benefices who were incapable 
of serving them ;—strangers, who spake a foreign tongue ; 
or such as never resided, but remaimed attached to the 
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Court of Rome, or to the service of princes. Hence the 
country churches fell into ruin, their property and rights 
became lost, the divine office ceased, and the intention of 
the founders was frustrated. Connected with this was the 
plurality of benefices. The same man often possessed 
from three to twelve different churches; and even many 
children were endowed with benefices before they attajned 
the age of reason. “When a cathedral church becomes 
vacant,” says this honest Bishop, “ we can hardly find an 
eligible person to occupy it ; and if there be a good subject, 
which is rare in these days, the evil are in such. great 
numbers, that they do not permit him to be elected. They 
choose one like themselves, and the evil party carry him 
through, either by artifice or surprise, or by violence or im- 
portunity with the great, or by consideration for his parent- 
age, and these unworthy prelates only serve to destroy the 
Church instead of edifying.” 

The candid censor next describes the disorderly life of 
the clergy, chiefly of those who held benefices, the im- 
modesty of their dress, and the superfluity of their tables. 
He complains that during the performance of divine service 
the canons walk through the church, and only come into 
the choir at the end, to receive their money. Or if they 
remain in the choir, they talk, two or three together, with 
great noise, and burst out into laughter, while the rest are 
singing. 

He also notices the relaxing of monastic rules, many of 
the monks quitting their cloisters and residing where they 
pleased. Others, without celebrating their office, run 
through the fairs and markets, trading like men of the 
world, and abandoning themselves to the most shameful 
vices, to the great scandal of the people. He concludes 
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by saying, that the best remedy for so many evils is to re- 
turn to the observance of the ancient canons, chiefly/Ahose 
of the first four Councils, and that the Church must be re- 
formed in the head as well as the members.* _ Precisely what 
was done by the great reformers of the sixteenth century in 
England, by restoring the Church to her primitive state, re- 
ducing the Papal power within its ancient limits, and 
sweeping away the accumulated mass of corruption which 
had become so offensive to every sound mind in Christen- 
dom. 

There was another memoir prepared for the Council at 
the same time by the Bishop of Mende, which Fleury re- 
ports at large. This clear-sighted and candid Bishop con- 
firms all that the other had said, and adds the following 
topics :— 

He states that even amongst the clergy who were men 
of letters, there were so few well instructed in the articles 
of faith and the salvation of souls, that they were exposed 
to the ridicule of infidels whenever they were obliged to 
confer with them. “ This arises,” saith he, “from the fact, 
that they have abandoned the holy Scripture and true theology, 
and applied themselves to the vain subtleties of dialectics.” 
He rebukes strongly the simony which governed in the 
Court of Rome, and insists upon a great reformation in the 
prelates and all the clergy. “ Licentrousness,” he declares, 
“was so common, that marriage ought to be permitted to 
the priests, as in the Greek Church.” And he complains 
that “houses of ill fame were allowed to stand near the 
churches, and in Rome near the palace of the Pope, and 


that his marechal even derived a tribute from prosti- 


tutes.” 
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At the opening of the General Council of Vienne, Pope 
Clement V. preached a sermon, and proposed as the three 
causes for the celebration of the Council, the affairs of the 
Knights Templars, the Crusades to the Holy Land, and the 
reformation of the morals and discipline of the Church.* 

The Pope decreed the abolition of the order of the Tem- 
plars, with the approbation of the Council. And they 
passed a resolution to justify the faith of Pope Boniface 
against the accusation of King Philip. The Pope, however, 
made a decree, declaring that no reproach should be ever 
brought against the king or his successors for what he had 
done against Boniface or the Church.f 

With regard to the morals and conduct of the clergy, the 
Council forbade them to carry on the business of a butcher 
or tavern-keeper, under penalty of being deprived of their 
clerical privilege. ‘They were also excluded from the ex- 
ercise of any occupation which was not suitable to their 
state, and from carrying arms. Moreover, they were for- 
bidden to appear in public with their garments slashed, or 
composed of two colors, or with cloaks so short as to show 
their under garments, or with breeches checkered with 
red or green!{ And this was all which the Pope and the 
Council deemed it necessary to enact in their acknowl- 
edged duty to reform the clergy. 

The year 1312 witnessed a battle in Rome between the 
Emperor of Germany and the brother of the King of Na- 
ples, who was sustained by the faction of the Ursini. The 
Germans were defeated, many of the nobles were slain, and 
amongst them was Thibaud de Bar, Bishop of Liege, who 
was taken prisoner, pierced with wounds, and died three 
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days afterwards. Here was another proof of the warlike 
habits of those prelates whom no considerations of relygious 
duty or consistency were able to restrain.* 

Pope Clement V. died A. D. 1314, near Avignon, leaving 
behind him this character, according to your historian: 
“He loved money greatly, so that at his court all benefices 
were sold. It was publicly said that he had for his mis- 
tress the Countess of Perigord, a very beautiful woman, 
daughter of the Count de Foix, and he left immense treasures 
to his nephews and other relations.”t Yet he appears to 
have lived and died with reasonable credit, as a true suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and vicar of the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
The see remained vacant after his decease, two years and 
three months,—another long interregnum. 

In A. D. 1316, however, the Cardinals elected Pope 
John XXII., who had previously been the Cardinal Bishop 
of Porto. And notwithstanding the strong desire of the 
Italian Bishops that he should reside in Rome, he resolved 
to continue the Papal Court at Avignon. 

The following year was marked by the inquisitor of Tar- 
ragon, who formally condemned the errors of Arnold de 
Villa Nova. This man was a cleric of the diocese of Va- 
lentia, in Spain, who became a famous practitioner of medi- 
cine. Frederick, King of Sicily, had made him an am- 
bassador, and he was physician to the Pope. His alleged 
errors were the following, amongst others :—“'The devil,” 
he said, “ had industriously succeeded in turning the whole 
of Christendom from the truth of Christ, and had succeeded 
so completely that nothing of religion remained, save the 
skin, that is to say, the appearance of external worship ; 
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and the faith of the people has become the faith of the demons, 
so that they are all led straight to hell. All the monks are 
without charity, and falsify the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
The theologians have done evil by borrowing from philoso- 
phy, the study of which should be entirely condemned. 
The works of mercy are more agreeable to God than the 
sacrifice of the altar, in which neither the priest, nor he 
who causes the offering to be made, offers anything of his 
own.”* It was well for Arnold that he had died some years 
before, or these unpalatable doctrines might have brought 
him to the stake, or at least to torture and a dungeon. 

The Archbishop of Ravenna held a Council at Boulogne 
A. D. 1317, in which we have another witness of the ex- 
tent of clerical corruption. For this Council complains 
that the licentious lives and scandalous exterior of the 
clergy make them contemptible in the eyes of the people, 
and excite the laity to usurp the goods and the rights of the 
Church. And therefore the Council forbids ecclesiastics 
to carry arms, to enter places of debauchery, or to give 
lodging to suspected persons. Besides which, the Council 
prescribes in detail the form and quality of their dress, and 
prohibits the monks from the amusement of hunting.f It 
was the old disease, and treated by the same ineffectual 
remedies, which left the evil just where it was before. 

The Pope, as our historian states, had been for some 
time the object of a conspiracy, and he had given a commis- 
sion of inquiry, in February, 1317, to two persons of emi- 
nence, in which he uses the following words :—~ 

“ We have learned that John de Limoges, James, called 
the Brabangon, John d’Aman, physician, and some others 
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have applied themselves by damnable curiosity to necro- 
mancy and other magical arts, of which they have the 
books ; that they have often availed themselves of fnirrors 
and images consecrated after their manner; placing them- 
selves in circles, they have often invoked evil spirits, in 
order to cause men to perish by violence or enchantment, 
or to inflict upon them maladies to shorten their days. 
Sometimes they have shut up demons in their mirrors, cir- 
cles or rings, to interrogate them, not only concerning the 
past, but the future, and thus make predictions. They pre- 
tend to have made many experiments in these matters, and 
are not afraid to assure their adherents that they are able, 
not only by certain potions or meats, but by mere words, 
to abridge or lengthen life, or take it away altogether, and 
cure all sorts of diseases.” 

The Pope gave a similar commission, in the following 
April, to the Bishop of Riez, Peter Tessier, Peter Desprez, 
and two others, in which he says: “ The conspirators have 
prepared potions to poison us and certain Cardinals ; and 
not having had the opportunity of making us swallow them, 
they have made images of wax under our names, in order 
to attack our lives by pricking these images, with magical 
enchantments and invocation of demons ; but God has pre- 
served us, and has caused three of those images to fall into 
our hands.”* Here was the authority of the great monarch 
of monarchs, and the final judge of all things in the Church, 
from whom there could be no appeal, deciding upon the re 
ality of those diabolical conjurations, which were derided 
as mere superstitious fancies three centuries afterwards. 

The political condition of Europe, which, as your modern 
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writers would fain persuade us, was so much favored by 
the influence of the Papacy, is described by the same Pope, 
John XXII., in a letter to the King of France, A. D. 1319, 
written in order to dissuade the king from attempting a new 
erusade to Jerusalem. It is substantially as follows :— 

“ The peace,” says the Pope, “which is so necessary 
for such an enterprise, is almost banished from Europe. 
England and Scotland are opposed to each other. The 
princes of Germany are mutually involved in war; the 
Kings of Sicily and Trinacria have between them a truce 
of short duration, and are not disposed to peace ; the Kings 
of Cyprus and Armenia are constantly in suspicion and dis- 
trust of each other ; the Kings of Spain have enough to do 
to guard their frontiers against the kingdom of Grenada ; 
the cities of Lombardy have risen against each other; di- 
vided internally, filled with hatred and cabals, while the 
country is full of tyrants, who persecute with fire and sword 
those who refuse te obey them. Genoa, that city so cele- 
brated, and so convenient for the passage to Palestine, is 
desolated by divisions, and almost destitute of all resource. 
The sea is impracticable in those quarters; by land, the 
roads are not open; in a word, all these countries are 
much more likely to injure than to aid such an enterprise.”* 
‘ This specimen shows how the peace of Europe was pro- 
moted by the Papacy. Your theory of Romanism asks us 
to regard the Pope as the common father of mankind; and 
it is a pretty theory enough, if it were not proved, by all 
history, that such a pretence is, and always has been, to all 
practical intents and purposes, a most unmitigated imposi- 
tion. é 

In the year 1328, the Emperor Louis, who had been ex- 
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communicated by the Pope, and had been elected King of 
the Romans, pronounced John XXII. deposed, and ap- 
pointed an anti-Pope by the title of Nicholas V., wh took 
possession of St. Peter’s, with the consent of the people, 
and began to exercise the usual functions of the office, 
under the protection of the emperor,* furnishing another 
proof how little the Papacy, with all its seeming power, 
could do to secure obedience from its own professed sub- 
jects. Ina very short time, however, the Romans turned 
against the emperor and his new Pope, and they left the 
city, where they could no longer remain in safety. ‘The 
Romans regarded them as heretics and excommunicated, 
and received the legate of Pope John with great honor. 
The secret was, that the emperor lost his influence in 
Rome, because he had no longer at his command either 
troops or money.t “I'wo years afterwards, the anti-Pope 
submitted. 

Pope Clement VI., A. D. 1343, in his famous Bull Uni- 
genitus, established the Jubilee, placing the indulgence of 
Pope Boniface to all who should visit the churches of 
Rome, at the expiration of every fifty years, and founding 
the new arrangement upon the Jubilee of the Jewish sys- 
tem.{ This Pope died in the year 1352. ‘“ He was mags 
nificent,” says your historian, “ in his manner of living, and 
was prodigal of gifts and ecclesiastical benefices to his 
friends and relatives, in which he paid no regard to 
science nor virtue. While he was an Archbishop, he went 
beyond the young nobility in his fondness for women ; and 
when he was Pope, he knew not how to contain himself on 
this point, nor how to conceal his propensities. The great 
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ladies went to his chamber, like the prelates, and amongst 
the rest, a certain Countess of Turennes was distinguished 
by a large amount of favor.”* - Here was another sad pat- 
tern to the clergy and their flocks in the chief Bishop of 
Christendom ! 

Pope Urban V. returned with his Court from Avignon to 
Rome A. D. 1367, and it was remarked, that in riding in 
state through the city, he did not turn away from the spot 
where it was said that Pope Joan had been delivered, as 
was the custom of some of his predecessors. “ This shows,” 
says Fleury, “that they had begun to be disabused about 
this fable.” In truth, however, it shows nothing of the 
kind. The existence of the custom which your historian 
admits is quite unaccountable, if the story was a fable. But 
it is easy to conceive that the Pope, who was a stranger in 
the city, had never had the spot pointed out to him, and 
therefore rode over it without thinking of the matter at the 
time. 

In the year 1374, Francis Petrarch died, and Fleury sets 
forth his character very unfavorably, in order, as he says, 
that his readers may judge how much weight is due to his 
writings against the Popes and the Court of Rome. Your 
historian confesses that Petrarch had led the life of a cler- 
gyman from his youth, and was afterwards Archdeacon of 
Parma and Canon of Padua; but his profession did not 
hinder him from giving way to debauchery when he was 
young, nor did he retire from it at the age of forty. He 
had also a daughter, whom he named Franciscola. Pope 
Benedict XII., wishing Petrarch to marry Laura, promised 
him a dispensation, so that he might preserve his benefices. 
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But the poet told him that if he was once in possession of 
the lady, all that he pretended to say of her would be out 
of season. Laura, however, who had not the same réasons, 
finding that she was frustrated of her hopes, married an- 
other. Such is Fleury’s statement of the matter. Next 
he attacks Petrarch on the ground of his encouragement to 
the enterprise of Nicholas Rienzi, who endeavored to re- 
store the ancient Republic to Rome A. D. 1347. And he 
adds: “ After this, can any one take advantage of his 
declamations against the Court of Rome, saying as he 
does that Avignon was Babylon, and the Church which re- 
sided there was the harlot of the Apocalypse ?”* 
_ Here, however, your historian, though usually candid, 
argues very absurdly. The verdict of all Europe has set- 
tled the character of Petrarch, as a man endowed with ex- 
traordinary learning and genius. And if he was guilty of 
notorious licentiousness, which is certainly true, that did 
not prevent his enjoying the utmost favor with the Popes as 
well as the princes of his day, simply because the body of 
the clergy and the nobles were accustomed to clerical licen- 
tiousness, and therefore thought nothing of the sin. But 
no one has ever impeached him of calumny, venality, or 
defect of high honorable principle. His reputation as a 
scholar and a poet placed him on the pinnacle of fame, and 
every motive of interest and gratitude would have con- 
curred to make him the advocate and apologist of the Pa 
pacy. His testimony, then, is perfectly clear of any real 
defect... Nor, indeed, does he say any more than many had 
said before his time, and multitudes more have said after 
him. 

There is an interesting fact noted by Fleury, on a differ - 
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ent subject, which is worth recording. Pope Gregory XI., 
writing, in A. D. 1374, to the Greek, John Cantacuzene, 
who had become a monk after being emperor, makes a 
very distinct statement of the ground which had separated 
the Churches. “It was the refusal to acknowledge our 
primacy,” saith he, “‘ which caused the division between the ~ 
Latins and the Greeks, and has maintained the schism.”* 
This seems to show, from the testimony of a Pope, the 
opinion entertained upon the substantial agreement of Rome 
and Greece on all their other doctrines. 

His successor, Urban VI., commenced his pontificate by 
reproaching the Bishops and Cardinals publicly, by which 
he thoroughly disgusted them. A large majority forthwith 
withdrew to Anagnani, and consulted together to annul the 
election, on the ground that they had been forced by the 
violence of the people to choose an Italian.t Accordingly, 
in A. D. 1378, they elected another, as if the see was va- 
cant, and styled him Clement VII., and so the Church was 
again involved in schism.{ France declared in favor of 
Clement, who repaired to Avignon. And as Urban had 
published bulls of excommunication against him, he pub- 
lished similar bulls against Urban. Thus they charged 
each other mutually with reproaches qnd maledictions.§ 

Both parties employed violence, seizing, abusing, and 
even killing the partisans of their adversary. But Urban 
had the advantage of the stronger secular power, the larger 
number of the kingdoms of Europe being in his favor. 

In the year 1385, Pope Urban, suspecting a conspiracy 
against him by six of his Cardinals, put them to the torture, 
degraded them from their dignities, confiscated all their 
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property, and confined them in prison. Moreover, he ex- 
communicated the King of Naples, and placed the city un- 
der interdict. The king not only disregarded these acts as 
uncanonical, and obliged the clergy to perform divine ser- 
vice as usual, but sent troops to besiege the Pope in his 
castle at Nocern.* The six imprisoned Cardinals stead- 
fastly professed their innocence, and Urban resolved to put 
them to the question again, displaying a savage spirit of 
cruelty.t Happily for them, however, he died in A. D. 
1389, and the Cardinals of Rome elected Boniface IX. as 
his successor. He was a Neapolitan, of good stature and 
handsome countenance, understood grammar, and spake 
well; but Fleury says expressly that he could neither 
write nor sing, and that he was ignorant of the affairs and 
style of Rome.t ‘The two Popes proceeded to anathema- 
tize each other as usual, and published the most terrible 
censures ; which, as your historian justly observes, were 
equally idle on both sides.$ 

The letter addressed to the king by the University, pro- 
posing the best means of terminating the schism in the Pa- 
pacy, A. D. 1394, gives a very instructive view of the state 
of the Church. Some passages are as follows :— 

“The Church has fallen into servitude, poverty, and con- 
tempt: she is exposed to robbery; they elevate to Bishop- 
rics unworthy and corrupt men, who have no sentiment of 
justice or of humanity, and only seek to indulge their brutal 
passions. They ravage the churches and monasteries’ 
the sacred and the profane are all alike to them, provided 
they can extract money from it; they charge the poor mins 
isters of the Church with intolerable exactions, and collect 
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them by the hands of inhuman men, who spare no one, and 
scarcely leave them enough to support life: we see every- 
where priests begging, and reduced to perform the lowest 
services. In many places they sell the relics, crosses, 
chalices, and sacred vessels, provided they are of gold and 
silver: we see the churches falling into ruin.” 

“ What shall we say of the simony, which governs to 
such extent in the Church, that everything is subjected to 
it? Without money few can obtain any favor ; those who 
have money have nothing to fear. This simony distributes 
to the most corrupt, if they be only rich, the benefices 
which are of some profit, while the poor are despised, how- 
ever learned they may be. What is most of all deplorable 
is, that they sell even the sacraments, especially ordination 
and penance ; and they elevate the most vile and incapable 
to ecclesiastical dignity.” 

“What shall we say of the divine service, diminished 
everywhere, and in some places entirely abandoned ? What 
shall we say of the morals and virtues of the ancient Church 
being so forgotten, that if the fathers returned again, they 
could hardly believe that it was the same Church that they 
formerly governed?”* All this is certainly lamentable 
enough, but the same picture is presented from every 
quarter. 

Before the year 1394 ended, Pope Clement died, and the 
Cardinals of his party proceeded to elect Peter de Luna, who 
took the name of Benedict XIII., and retained it, says 
Fleury, for thirty years. 

The desire to do away with this obstinate schism, and 
restore the Church to unity, became stronger and stronger, 
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and yet the Popes gave no encouragement on either side to 
any hopes of their voluntary cession. The ibsaniy bei 
Charles VI., therefore, convoked a great assembly’of pre- 
lates and doctors. The Patriarch of Alexandria opened 
the session; and after concluding that the best plan was to 
obtain the resignation of the existing Popes, they adjourned 
to meet in two months after, viz., July of the year 1398. 
At this second session, being fully aware of the inflexible 
determination of Benedict not to resign, it was resolved that 
the best way to bring him to reason would be to deprive 
him of all exercise of his power by an entire withdrawing 
of their obedience. This resolution was carried into effect 
by the royal authority, in letters patent, where, after ex- 
plaining the reasons at great length, the king pronounces 
thus : “ We, assisted by the princes of our blood, and many 
others, and with us the Church of our kingdoms, as well the 
clergymen as the people, do withdraw entirely from the 
obedience of Pope Benedict XIII., and from that of his ad- 
versary,” (that is to say, Boniface [X.,) “ of whom we make 
no mention, because we have never obeyed, nor can we 
obey him. We will that henceforth no one shall pay any- 
thing to Pope Benedict, to his collectors or other officers, 
of the ecclesiastical emoluments or revenue, and we strictly 
forbid all our subjects to obey him or his officers in any 
manner whatever.”* ; 

This course was adopted on the united recommendation 
of three hundred persons of credit and distinction, besides 
the Universities of Paris, of Orleans, of Angers, of Mont- 
pelier, and of Toulouse. And it was resolved to provide 
for the preservation of the ancient rights and liberties of the 
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Church of France: the whole being concluded by going 
‘in procession to the Church of St. Genevieve the following 
Sunday.* 
Two commissaries were appointed to publish this act at 
Avignon, and the ordinance was universally obeyed both by 
clergy and people. The eighteen Cardinals of Pope Bene- 
dict likewise renounced their obedience to the Pope, and re- 
tired with one accord to Villa Nova.t 
An occasion of celebrity was soon presented to execute 
the new regulation concerning the disposition of benefices 
during the subtraction of obedience. ‘The Abbot of St. 
Denis, in France, died in April of the same year. The 
king having granted the usual liberty of election, the monks 
proceeded accordingly, and chose Philip de Villette to be 
their new Abbot. This election ought to have been con- 
firmed by the Pope, according to the charter of the abbey ; 
but the most learned Canonists judged that in the present 
case, the authority of the pontiff might be devolved upon 
the Bishop of the diocese. 
’ Now here we have a most instructive piece of history, 

- which goes to the full extent of justifying the Church of 
England in casting off her obedience to the Pope, accord- 
ing to the principles of your own communion, including the 
whole Gallican clergy. For if the Church of France could 
withdraw from the obedience to Pope Benedict XIIL., 
whom she held to be the true and lawful Pope, and adopt 
a new plan of continuing her ecclesiastical life and func- 
tions in total contravention of his authority, merely because 
it was the judgment of the universities and clergy that he 
ought to resign, and since he would not consent, that he 
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must be compelled to it: how much more could the Church 
of England withdraw her obedience, on the far baie 
ground of a thorough reformation, according to the fules of 
primitive Catholicism! Under ordinary circumstances, the 
Church of France admitted that the Pope was the final 
judge of all things in the Church, from whom there was no 
appeal. But here we have a proof that under extraordinary 
circumstances, they had within themselves the right to 
suspend the established rule, and act quite independently ; 
and that they were competent to decide upon the measure 
of the necessity which made their proceedings lawful. Nor 
is this the only example of the kind, for we shall find many 
other proofs of the exercise of the right, before we arrive at 
the great secession of the sixteenth century. 

Of course, however, Pope Benedict XIII. was not a con- 
vert to the doctrine. On the contrary, he was perfectly 
immovable, and flatly refused to renounce his dignity, pro- 
testing that he would not submit to the orders of the king, 
but would keep his name and office until death. The con- 
sequence was, that he was besieged in his palace at Avi- 
gnon by the army under Marshal Boucicaut, and although he 
had plenty of provisions, yet he and his little garrison were 
reduced to great suffering for want of fuel to cook them. 
Still, his constancy and courage never failed, notwithstand- 
ing the example of France was followed during the same 
year by Henry, King of Castile, and the clergy of his 
kingdom.* 

The University of Oxford being consulted by the king, 
whether the example of France with respect to Benedict 
ought not to be followed by England with regard to Boni- 
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face, replied in the negative: “We do not blame the 
Spanish nor the French,” said they, “for having with- 
drawn from the obedience.of their fictitious Pope, and de- 
siring to compel him to resign. But if they pretend that 
this mode of forced resignation, or of subtraction of obe- 
dience, is canonical or universal, and ought to be followed 
by those whose conscience does not reproach them, we 
deny it absolutely.” 

“Tt is a mortal sin to refuse to our superior the obedience 
which is due to him, and they commit it here without ne- 
cessity, because there is another way to end the schism, 
namely, that of a General Council, more canonical and 
more proper to calm the consciences of both parties. Our 
holy father, S. Boniface, ought to convoke a General 
Council, to which he should call not only those of his own 
obedience, but also the anti-Pope, Peter de Luna, and his 
adherents; and the acts of this Council should be conclu- 
sive on the subject of the schism.”* 

Now here, Most Reverend Sir, although there appears to 
be a vast difference in opinion, yet it is evident that this 
judgment of the Oxford University could only be sustained 
by the same principle which justified the course of France. 
For where was the canonical authority to compel Boniface to 
call a General Council, and invite his antagonist’s adherents 
to attend it, with a view to have them both deposed and 
another Pope elected? Boniface had twice pronounced 
excommunications against his rival and all who obeyed 
him, and how could he be expected to give these excom- 
municated men equal rights in a General Council, or even 
to consider them worthy of being admitted there at all? 
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Besides which, this expedient, at best, was only another 
uncanonical way of doing the same thing. The very ob- 
ject of the proposed General Council was such, that the 
Pope who called it virtually committed his own deposition . 
to its judgment, on the mere ground of an arbitrary expe- 
diency. Hence it is manifest, that if he could be com- 
pelled to call such a Council, by any existing power in the 
Church, the same power must be sufficient to withdraw its 
obedience, since the ultimate object in both cases was to 
get rid of that obedience, for the sake of the Church’s wel- 
fare ; and therefore, by either mode, the present Pope would 
be equally deposed, against his will, and without any 
canonical justification. 

With regard to the duty of obedience, too, the breach of 
which, according to the University of Oxford, is a mortal 
sin, it is incontrovertible that this duty, where the Pope 
was concerned, was just as incumbent on the whole Church 
as it was on any part of it. And here is a point of obvious 
inconsistency in your Papal theory, that while the Pope is 
the sovereign Ruler and Master of the whole Church, yet 
the same Church, though only acting by a very imperfect 
representation in a General Council, is superior to him! 
The truth is, that your Church, in times of difficulty, has 
always bent her own theory to expediency, and justified 
herself by that necessity which must sometimes, whether 
in Church or State, prostrate, for the time and the occasion, 
all ordinary rules of conventional subordination. Thus, in 
a monarchy, the whole nation, in theory, is subject to the 
king. But this authority can only be available in practice 
so long as he can put down the rebellion of the few by the 
strength of the many. Hence, whenever the majority of 
his subjects are united against him, they become his mas- 
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ters, and he must submit to the necessity of a revolution. 
And if, in point of fact, the change is justified by the prin- 
ciples of truth and substantial justice, the rebels are called 
heroes, and the dethroned tyrant is abandoned and con- 
demned. In like manner, precisely, your Church of Rome 
has always treated the power of her Popes.’ She inveighs 
loudly and angrily against the resistance to the Pope, ex- 
hibited in the English Reformation, notwithstanding her 
frequent adoption of the same resistance whenever Jt suited 
her supposed interests. And yet the difference of the cases 
will appear to be immeasurably in favor of the Church of 
England, because Rome rebelled only on her notions of ea- 
pediency, while England rebelled in obedience to the law of 
primitive Christianity, and the Worp or Gov. At this 
point, however, I shall close my historical notes upon the 
fourteenth century. 
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Most REVEREND Sir: 

Benepicrt XIII. remained four years shut up in his 
palace at Avignon, from which the French king did not in- 
tend him to be delivered until the final removal of the 
schism. Wearied of this captivity, he concerted with a 
Norman gentleman the means of escape in A. D. 1403, 
having previously, however, written to the king, and pro- 
tested that he remained of the same mind to continue his 
efforts for the union of the Church. By this time, the wind 
had changed. The Cardinals and citizens of Avignon 
hastened to reconcile themselves with him. Another Coun- 
cil was convened in Paris, and it was resolved. unanimously 
to restore their obedience to Benedict XIII. The argu- 
ment on which they decided is again quite instructive. It 
was not on any ground of duty, but rather on a point of 
honor and of pride. Many persons represented to the king, 
who was then in his right mind, that France was almost 
the only kingdom which had taken this course. “ All the 
States,” said they, “of the obedience of the anti-Pope, 
Boniface, have declined to withdraw their adherence, and 
the rest of Christendom has remained under the obedience 

‘of Benédict. It would be disgraceful to the King of France 
to be the only one to follow such a counsel. The king said 
that he did not remember having ever consented to the 
withdrawal, and finally the restoration of obedience was re- 
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solved upon.” These are the words of your historian, 
Fleury.* To understand the language of the king aright, 
it must be remembered that he was subject to fits of in- 
sanity, one of which afflicted him at the time when the 
former course had been adopted. But what had the in- 
sanity of the king to do with the judgment of the Universi- 
ties and the clergy ? 

Boniface died the same year, and was succeeded by In- 
nocent VII., the Cardinals who elected him having first 
taken an oath that whoever among them should be chosen 
Pope, would labor to restore the union of the Church, even 
if, to that end, it should be necessary to renounce the pon- 
tificate.t| The new Pope also died about three years after- 
wards, and Gregory XII. was elected, a similar oath having 
been adopted by the act of the Cardinals, and formally sub- 
scribed by all.{ Without delay, Gregory wrote to his rival, 
offering to renounce, on condition that Benedict would do 
the same, and communicated his proposal in a circular let- 
ter to all the princes and prelates of Christendom.} To 
this, Benedict XIII. replied that he had always been desirous 
of the union of the Church, and had never refused the mode 
of discussion to show the justice of his claims. He then 
offered to meet Gregory, with their respective Cardinals on 
both sides, at some sure and convenient place, and there to 
resign his right, if Gregory would do the same. This let- 
ter is dated January, 1407. Thus, says Fleury, “the two 
Popes held the same language, and the event proves that 
they thought precisely alike, that is to say, the very con- 
trary of what they professed.” | 
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After many vain attempts to bring the matter to any prac- 
tical conclusion, in the course of which the insincerity of 
Gregory became particularly manifest, he excited the sus- 
picions of his Cardinals, who withdrew to Pisa A. D. 1408, 
and there drew up a formal act, complaining of his injus- 
tice. The terms of this instrument are remarkable. We 
appeal, say they, “first to yourself, holy father, better in- 
formed, and judging according to right reason; but if we 
must appeal from one person to another, we appeal from 
you to our Saviour Jesus Christ, of whom you are the vicar, 
and who will judge the quick and the dead. We also ap- 
peal to a General Council, who are accustomed to examine 
and judge all the actions of the Popes themselves. We 
appeal still further to the future Pope, to whom it belongs 
to reform whatever evil his predecessor may have done, 
and we protest against all that may be done or attempted 
to our prejudice during the course of this appellation.”* 

Down with the laws of servile obedience even to Popes, 
and even from their own Cardinals! All honor to the Apos- 
tolic right of Episcopal judgment, whenever men are able 
to make themselves heard and respected! For in the end, 
we shall see the whole Church of Rome sanctioning this 
act of theoretical rebellion, to the utter confusion of those 
absurd controversialists who denounce the reformed Church 
of England, only because hem Bishops exercised the same 
right on an infinitely more exalted ground of duty. And 
yet these Cardinals were not all Bishops, and they were 
only six in number. Notwithstanding which, they appeal 
from the Pope to himself, when,better informed, and judg- 
ing according to right reason! They appeal from the 
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Pope to the judgment of the Lord Jesus Christ! They 
appeal to a future General Council! They appeal to a fu- 
ture Pope! And they protest against all that shall be done 
or attempted to their prejudice during the course of their 
appellation! So that here, Most Reverend Sir, you have 
four forms of appeal from the pontiff, whose decision you 
profess to consider final and conclusive! And at the end, 
they become Protestants, against all that may be done or 
attempted to oppose them ! 

A similar specimen of independence was exhibited by 
the French clergy the same year. For Benedict XIII. 
sent to the king and all the lords of the Council a bull, in 
which he excommunicates, Ist, all who should reject the 
mode of conference, in order to settle the claims of himself 
and his rival, whether they were kings or princes ; 2d, all 
who should approve the mode of resignation; 3d, all who 
should profess an opinion contrary to his own; 4th, all who 
should withdraw from his obedience ; and 5th, in case any 
one shall attempt the contrary, if, within twenty days, he 
does not restore everything to its former state, then the 
Pope pronounces a general interdict, and suspends all the 
nolders of benefices, and dispenses with the oaths of fidelity 
to the king and the other princes.* 

An immense assembly, at the head of which were the 
king and the princes, as also the members of Parliament, 
the Bishops and the clergy, came together in the palace 
gardens, on the 21st of May, A. D. 1408, to hear John de 
Courtecuisse, appointed by the University of Paris to sus- 
tain thirteen propositions, amongst which were the follow- 
ing, V1Z. :— 
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“That Peter de Luna (Pope Benedict XIII.) is obsti- 
nately perjured in matter of faith. That he has taught a 
manifest heresy in publicly saying that he would sin mor- 
tally in resigning the pontificate. ‘That he and his ad- 
herents are endeavoring to make a new schism in the 
Church. That he is an obstinate schismatic, and even 
heretic, and a troubler of the peace of the Church. That 
he ought not to be called Benedict, nor Pope, nor Cardinal, 
nor any other name of dignity, and no one ought to obey 
him, under the penalty of being an abettor of schism. That 
all who give him aid or counsel in the kingdom of France 

‘render themselves guilty of treason.”* 

The Cardinals of Gregory who were at Pisa, after cor- 
responding with those of Benedict, issued a bull for a Gen- 
eral Council, on the ground that the Canons investing the 
Pope with the sole authority in that matter, could not have 
effect when there were two contending parties, both claim- 
ing the pontificate.t And, doubtless, they were right; for 
there is a necessity in the affairs of Churches as well as 
States, at times, which no law can provide for, and which 
must be allowed to govern by the maxims of eternal truth 
and justice. 

The Council assembled at Pisa accordingly, March 25, 
A. D. 1409, and assumed to itself the style and privileges 
of a General Council. The two Popes were called by open 
summons at the door of the church, and as neither of them 
answered, the summons was repeated at intervals on subse- 
quent days, until the third time, and they were declared 
contumacious. A statement of the accusations against 
them was drawn up, witnesses were examined, and the re- 
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port was adopted as true, public and notorious. A last ci- 
tation was then made at the door of the church, as before, 
calling on the condemned Popes to hear their definitive 
sentence. ‘To which no answer being returned, the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, seated between the two Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Jerusalem, read the sentence, which declared 
in substance, that “this holy Council, representing the uni- 
versal Church, to which belongs the cognizance and deci- 
sion of this cause, concerning the union of the Church, and 
the schism, having seen all that was proved against Peter 
de Luna and Angelo Corrario, formerly called Benedict 
XIII. and Gregory XII., after mature deliberation, decides 
and declares, that all the crimes contained in the memorial 
presented by the promoters to the Council, are true and no- 
torious, and that the said Angelo Corrario and Peter de 
Luna are obstinate schismatics and heretics, guilty of per- 
jury, scandalizing the Church, and incorrigible. Wherefore 
they have rendered themselves unworthy of all honor and 
dignity, of all right to command or preside, and are cut off 
from the Church accordingly.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, for the greater surety, the Council de- 
prives them of all these rights, forbids either of them to 
bear the name of Pope, declares the See of Rome vacant, 
and all Christians, of whatever dignity, even imperial or 
royal, absolved from their obedience, notwithstanding any 
oaths of fidelity, or engagement whatsoever, forbidding all 
the faithful to obey either the one or the other, to give 
them aid or counsel, to receive or favor them, under pain of 
excommunication.”* 

The Council next proceeded to elect a new Pope, who 
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took the name of Alexander V., a Greek by nation, but 
educated first in Italy, and afterwards at Oxford, inf Eng- 
Iand. He was about seventy years old when elected, amia- 
ble, liberal, and a reasonable lover of good cheer and good 
wine. Immediately after his election, he approved all that 
had been done in the Council, united the two Colleges of 
Cardinals, and declared that he would apply himself to the 
reformation of the Church as the Council had promised, and 
that each nation should choose wise and virtuous men to 
deliberate on this subject with the Cardinals.* Finally, the 
Pope ordered, for great and important reasons, that another 
General Council should assemble in three years, viz., A. 
D. 1412.¢ After this settlement of the difficulty, the Coun- 
cil adjourned on August 7th of the same year. 

The new Pope, however, gave little satisfaction. He 
was too facile, and ignorant of law. Nothing was reformed ; 
and he died before twelve months had passed from the time 
of his consecration. He was succeeded by John XXIIL., 
who issued his bull for the General Council of Constance, 
and opened it in person A.D. 1414. Here it soon became 
manifest that some course should be taken to accomplish the 
union of the Church, which was not yet attained. The 
legates of Gregory and Benedict attended, and were honor- 
ably received, notwithstanding the sentence of the Council 
of Pisa. Gregory proposed to resign, if Benedict and John 
would do the same, and if John did not preside over the 
Council. And many of the prelates were disposed to think 
that this was the only plan likely to secure peace and 
unity. ' 

A new mode of voting was proposed, viz., by nations; 
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and this, through the efforts of the Emperor Sigismund, 
who was the leading spirit in this Council, was resolved 
upon, notwithstanding it was contrary, as your historian 
admits, to the usual practice in Councils, where the vote of 
each member was always counted.* The effect of this 
new rule was to neutralize the preponderance of the Italians, 
who had more members present than all the rest together. 

A secret list of accusations was prepared against Pope 
John XXIII., “which contained all the mortal sins, with an 
infinity of abominations.”| But in order to avoid dis- 
honoring the Holy See, it was suppressed. Deputies, how- 
ever, were sent to him, to ascertain if he were willing to 
resign ; and he, fearing a deposition, consented, on condi- 
tion that Gregory and Benedict should resign also. Never- 
theless, he fled in disguise from Constance, and other depu- 
ties were dispatched, in order to induce him to return; be- 
cause many feared that his absence would dissolve the 
Council. But the Council settled that doubt by a decree 
that it was not, and should not be dissolved, until the 
schism was extinguished, and the Church was reformed in 
faith and morals, “as well in the head as in the mem- 
bers.” ; 

Finally, the Council proceeded to cite Pope John, who 
did not appear; and then, having heard the testimony of a 
large number of witnesses, they first suspended, and then 
deposed him. The charges against him were very nu- 
merous, and amongst them the following :—That he was 
notoriously simoniacal ; that he had dissipated the property 
and the rights of the Church of Rome and the other 
churches ; that by his evil and detestable immoralities he 
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had scandalized the people of Christendom; and that he 
had shown himself incorrigible. As such, the Council pro- 
nounced him deposed, and deprived absolutely of the pon- 
tificate, discharged all Christians from their oaths of fidelity, 
forbade them for the future to acknowledge him as Pope, 
and committed him to the custody of the emperor, reserving 
to itself the right to punish him for his excesses, according 
to the Canons and the laws.* : 

The next act of this celebrated Council was to establish 
the new custom of depriving the laity of the cup in the holy 
Eucharist. And here they assumed a much greater power, 
for their decree embraced the six conclusions following, ac- 
cording to your historian: “ 1st, That the Eucharist was in- 
stituted under both the species,” (that is, with the symbols 
of both the body and the blood of the Saviour.) “2d, That 
it is an allowed and laudable custom not to administer this 
sacrament after supper, unless to the sick. 3d, That al- 
though it was the usage of the primitive Church to com- 
mune under both the species, nevertheless, in order to avoid 
some danger and scandal, it was allowable to introduce the 
custom of giving the Communion to the laity only under the 
species of bread. 4th, That this custom,. observed for a 
long time, ought to pass for a law, which it is not permitted 
to any one to change or disapprove without the authority 
of the Church. 5th, That whoever saith that it is unlaw- 
ful to observe this custom, is in error. 6th, That those 
who decide otherwise, ought to be reputed heretics, and as 
such, repressed and punished.”t 

Now here we see the bold impiety with which this 
Council presumed to legalize what they acknowledged to be 
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a departure from the institution of Christ himself, and 
not only so, but to pronounce it a heresy if any one should 
dare to do what the Lord commanded, and what they admit 
the primitive Church observed, by giving both the wine 
and the bread to the laity! ‘Thus they openly set them- 
selves above and against the word of Christ, and furnished 
a plain proof that they were acting in the true spirit of that 
Antichrist, who should “ sit in the temple of God, and show 
himself to be God.” ‘True, they endeavored to justify them- 
selves by the doctrine of concomitancy, saying, that as there 
can be no body without blood, therefore the laity received 
the blood virtually, when they received the body! Entirely 
forgetting that this sacrament was instituted to show forth 
the death of Christ—His sacred body broken, and His 
precious blood shed for sinners, which could not possibly be 
symbolized with the bread alone. Forgetting, also, that the 
Church has always held the power of Christ Himself to be 
necessary to make a sacrament, and hence that they could 
not presume to take away one of its essential elements. 
Forgetting, above all, that instead of being really able to 
make a heretic of him who followed Christ and the primi- 
tive Church of the Apostles, they were in truth making 
themselves and the Church heretical, by wantonly setting up 
their judgment against theit Lord, and His inspired mes- 
sengers. But such was the depth of corruption in which 
the rulers of your Church had sunk, that they felt neither 
afraid nor ashamed to proclaim this awful assumption of 
authority over the Son of God and His Apostles ; confident 
that as the impious custom was already in general use, their 
pronouncing it to be a law would excite no opposition. 
Another act of novelty in your modern Church of Rome, 
although it might have been much better justified by primi- 
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tive precedents, was the resolution of the Council to make 
the emperor the President of the Council for one session, in 
order to overcome the scruples of Gregory XII., wio re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of a Council called by 
John XXIII., or his Cardinals. This being done, Charles 
de Malatesta, the authorized representative of Gregory, re- 
nounced his title as Pope in due form, and Gregory himself 
afterwards ratified it in person. 

Their next act of importance, unhappily, was no novelty, 
for they proceeded to condemn John Huss, the reformer of 
Bohemia, as a heretic. Accordingly, after being degraded 
from the priesthood, he was delivered to the secular arm, 
and burned alive ; maintaining to the last, by the confession — 
of his enemies themselves, the most undaunted and heroic 
_ deportment.* The disciple of Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
came next under condemnation, and the fathers of this 
Council had the satisfaction of committing him also to the 
flames, where he suffered with the same firmness and con- 
stancy as his master. 

After many vain efforts to procure the voluntary abdica- 
tion of Benedict XIII., the Council resolved to depose hin, 
as they had deposed John XXIII.{ And thus, having got- 
ten rid of three Popes, the field seemed clear to elect an- 
other. . 

The twenty-ninth session of the Council was marked by 
a decree, ordering that General Councils should be held 
every ten years, as the best mode of preserving the Church, 
in such place as the Pope should appoint. But since the 
assembly at Trent, three hundred years ago, your consistent 
and infallible Church of Rome has treated this wise law 
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with perfect contempt and contumacy. Much disputation 
took place on the question whether the Council should first 
elect a Pope, or finish the decrees for the Reformation. At 
length, however, the election was agreed on, and they chose 
Martin V.,an Italian of the house of Colonna. This Pope, 
in a bull against the Hussites, formally acknowledged the 
Council of Constance, as a standard of belief to all the faith- 
ful. From which your historian very justly concludes, that 
the doctrine of the General Council being superior to the 
Pope, is an article of faith, since such was the decreed doc- 
trine of that Council.* But as to the reformation of the 
Cardinals and the Court of Rome, the Pope so managed as 
to elude it altogether.| ‘The Council was dismissed A. D. 
1418, having sat three years and a half. And Fleury can- 
didly remarks, that they failed to extinguish the schism 
completely, since two Cardinals and Pope Benedict XIII. 
still held out. And although they had so solemnly decreed 
that the Council should not be dissolved until a thorough 
reformation was effected in the head and in the members, 
yet the whole of this most important matter was now put 
off “to a more convenient season.”} 

In A: D. 1424 Benedict XIII. died; but, on his death- 
bed, he made his two Cardinals swear that they would elect 
a successor to him immediately, as he fully believed him- 
self the only true Pope. ‘The Cardinals, accordingly, 
elected the Canon of Barcelona, who took the name of 
Clement VIII., and was sustained by the King of Arragon.§ 
The king, however, agreed soon afterwards to the proposi- 
tions of Pope Martin V. Clement VIII., with great joy, 
laid down his dignity, his Cardinals proceeded formally to 
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elect Martin V., and thus this schism was ended, after hav- 
ing endured for fifty-one years.” 

Martin V. died A. D. 1431, and was succeeded wy Eu- 
genius 1V. And now we come to the history of the famous 
Council of Basle, which has always been a subject of con- 
troversy amongst your own theologians, notwithstanding 
your confident boast of unity. 

This Council was assembled as a General Council, ac- 
cording to the acceptation of your Church, in the same 
year, viz., 1431; and from the very beginning, the Pope 
and the Council were involved in dissension. Fr the pon- 
tiff desired to transfer it to Bologna, in Italy, where it would 
be more under his control ; whereas the prelates were de- 
termined to hold it as Basle, which was the place expressly 
decreed by the previous Council, and was preferable in 
their judgment, for the very reason that the Pope would 
probably have assigned against it. The ostensible causes 
which were set forth for the assembling of the Council, 
were the re-establishment of union with the Oriental 
Church, and the other communities which had separated 
from Rome, and the great object of the general reformation 
of the whole Church, as well in the head as in the members, 
which had become, in the judgment of all good men, a work 
of primary obligation. But as this reformation threatened 
seriously to curtail the powers and riches of the Papacy, 
the Popes were all anxious to get rid of it, by every pre- 
text and artifice in their power.t That this was the policy 
of Eugenius, is plainly asserted by your historian. 

Hence, one of the first acts of the Council of Basle was 
to ordain that the Pope could not dissolve the Council, nor 
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transfer it elsewhere. And in answer to his legates, they 
expressly declared that a General Council was superior to 
the Pope, being the voice of the universal Church, and that 
by necessary consequence, instead of the Pope having au- 
thority over the Council, the Council, on the contrary, had 
authority over the Pope.* Eugenius, however, had no idea 
of yielding his transcendent prerogative, and issued a bull, 
decreeing his dissolution of the Council. The Council, in 
return, cited the pontiff to appear, and answer the charge 
of contumacy. And thus the shameful spectacle was ex- 
hibited for two years of Pope against Council, and Coun- 
cil against Pope. It would be a troublesome question to 
answer, Most Reverend Sir, according to your modern sys- 
tem, where was your Church during this and many other 
periods of intestine warfare ? 

Eugenius, however, being alarmed by the menaced oppo- 
sition of the Emperor Sigismund, thought it best to tem- 
porize, and sent four legates to the Council to preside in 
his name, at the same time publishing another bull, by 
which he revoked the former ones, and declared that the 
General Council of Basle had been lawfully continued since tts 
commencement, and that he approved all that they had done.t 
This declaration of the pontiff was not acceptable to all, and 
they made no secret of their dissatisfaction. Nor have the 
various parties in your Church agreed upon the subject to 
this day.{ According to your highest theory, accepted on 
all sides, a General Council, approved by the Pope, 1s INFAL- 
Liste! And yet your theologians have shown that this 
theory was not believed by themselves, unless the result 
was satisfactory; and hence they have played fast and 
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loose with their Popes and Councils, whenever policy re- 
quired. It is incontrovertible that the Council of Constance, 
as well as the Council of Basle, decreed the supremé au- 
thority of a General Council, even without or against the 
Pope. This doctrine was approved by Martin V., in the 
Council of Constance, and again by Eugenius IV., in the 
Council of Basle. And your historian, Fleury, most truly 
asserts, that such has been the law of the Church, as far 
back as the great Council of Chalcedon.* Nevertheless, 
your ultramontane party refuse to accept the infallible deci- 
sion. And the controversy, although it is of the first im- 
portance to your whole system, is as far from being settled 
now, as it was in the fifteenth century. 

But to return to the history of the celebrated Council of 
Basle. Eugenius, being much troubled in his affairs, was 
all complaisance to the Council. In the year 1434, Philip, 
the Duke of Milan, had made war upon him. The Roman 
citizens compelled him to fly from the city in the disguise 
of a monk, and he rested not until he found safety in 
Florence. For these reasons, little as he relished the in- 
dependent course of the prelates at the Council of Basle, he 
addressed another letter to them, renewing the assurance of 
his approbation, and making the most flattering protesta- 
tions of esteem and affection.t All of which, as the event 
showed, was nothing else but deceit and artifice. 

In the following year, viz., A. D. 1435, the Council, after 
passing some decrees against clergymen who kept public 
concubines, against interdicts, and against appeals, (which 
last two were only matters of better regulation,) proceeded 
to attack the Annates, which were a source of vast pecu- 
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niary profit to the Court of Rome. The Pope’s legates 
protested, but in vain. Eugenius himself remonstrated, and 
thus a new theme of discord arose between them.* 

The year 1436 was marked by the extinction of the 
schism of the Bohemians, who, after the kingdom had been 
ravaged by a religious war of twenty-two years, agreed to 
be content with only one concession, viz., the receiving of 
the sacrament in both kinds. And this the Council of Basle 
granted to them, thus virtually indulging what the Council 
of Constance had infallibly defined to be a heresy, just be- 
fore the reformers Huss and Jerome of Prague were con- 
demned, and committed to the flames.t 

In order to facilitate the reunion with the Greek Church, 
the Council next resolved to send some galleys to convey 
the Greek emperor and the Patriarch, with the chief of their 
prelates, to the conference, proposing Basle, or Avignon, or 
Savoy, as the place of meeting.t But the Pope refused to 
approve the decree, and exerted himself successfully to pre- 
vent its execution. He even went so far as to equip a set 
of other vessels at Venice, to supersede the galleys of the 
Council. Accordingly, having gained the ambassadors of 
the Greeks, three of the pontiff’s Bishops, appointed as his 
legates, embarked, and arrived first at Constantinople.|| 

‘Not many days afterwards, the galleys sent by the Council 
came into port, and the commander of the Pope’s vessels 
“had orders to attack them,” saith your historian, “and 
would have done so, if the Greek emperor had not dis- 
suaded him !”4 . Another precious specimen of your Papal 
unity! The management of Eugenius, however. prevailed, 
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and, notwithstanding all that the deputies of the Council 
could urge, the emperor and the Patriarch, with the rest 
of the Greek ecclesiastics, went on board the Pope’s ghips, 
and left the Council to digest the affront as they chose.* 
The consequence was, a prompt resolution of the Council, 
to summon the Pope to appear, and answer for his bad faith, 
in introducing schism into the Church, &c.f To this, Eu- 
genius replied by a bull, decreeing that the Council should 
be dissolved the moment that the Greeks should arrive, and 
appointing another Council to convene at Ferrara. 

The next act in this comedy of Roman unity was the de- 
cree of the Council of Basle, declaring Eugenius contuma- 
cious, inasmuch’ as he had not obeyed their summons. 
They sent him a remonstrance, in which they argued the 
matter at great length, and informed him, that if he failed 
to retract within two months, they would proceed to depose 
him.§ 

The Pope, however, instead of retracting, renewed his 
bull for the Council of Ferrara, and the first session was 
accordingly held A. D. 1438, and was numerously attended. 
A small number of deserters, of whom Cardinal Julian was 
the chief, left Basle, and repaired to the standard of Euge- 
nius, but the rest continued the Council, and pronounced a 
decree of suspension against the Pope, from all his jurisdic- 
tion, temporal and spiritual ;|| forbidding all persons to obey 
him, under pain of excommunication. Eugenius, on his 
part, together with his Council of Ferrara, returned the as- 
sault by a decree, nullifying all the acts of the Council of 
Basle, and excommunicating all who should adhere to it :4 
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a sad dilemma to which your Papal Church has always re- 
duced her unfortunate subjects in the times of her numerous 
schisms, since every soul was sure to be delivered to Satan, 
either by the one party or the other. Happily, these tre- 
mendous fulminations were valued about as much as if 
they had all become Protestants already. 

Of course, the Council of Basle were ready with a fit re- 
turn. They decreed the dissolution of the assembly at 
Ferrara, as being schismatic, and unworthy of the name of 
Cpuncil, annulled all that they had done, and summoned 
the members to appear and answer, within one month, for 
their offence.* 

The Council of Ferrara commenced the conference with 
the Greek emperor and the delegates of the Greek Church, 
and proceeded to some extent, when it was transferred to 
Florence, on account of the pestilence, and there the first 
session was held, in February, 1439. The Pope paid ail 
the expenses of the Greeks, and sent, besides, nineteen 
thousand florins to Constantinople. I shall not detain my 
readers with any detail of the synodical discussion. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the necessities of the Greek emperor 
produced a formal acquiescence on their part with the doc- 
trines of Rome, and the reunion was celebrated by the Pope 
with great rejoicing. But after the return of the Greeks to 
Constantinople, it was found that the Greek Church would 
by no means ratify the decrees. The parties to the union 
were regarded as traitors, and the two Churches remained 
as much separated as before. 

The Council of Basle continued its sessions, with the 
approbation of the Emperor Sigismund, the King of France, 
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and the other princes, who had not approved the transfer of 
the Council to Ferrara or to Florence, although they did 
not agree to the decrees of Basle against the Pope, ang still 
acknowledged him as the true pontiff: thus choosing for 
themselves what they would accept and what they would 
reject of the doings of ‘an infallible Council,* and plainly 
showing that they did not believe the Holy Spirit had much 
to do with either the one Council or the other. 

The next important act of the Council of Basle was the 
deposition of Eugenius IV. for contumacy, which took place 
on the same day that the Council of Florence, with the 
Pope at its head, celebrated the reunion with the Greek 
Church.f : 

Eugenius and his Council lost no time, on the other 
hand, in deposing all the members of the Council of Basle 
from their dignities and offices, condemning all who adhered 
to them as heretics and schismatics, and annulling all the 
acts of the Council, especially those of the two last sessions. 
The Council of Basle, however, proceeded to elect another 
Pope, Amadeus, the Duke of Savoy, a layman, who had 
been married, and had several children. These facts were 
regarded as objectionable by some, but they were overruled, 
and he was enthroned accordingly, by the name of Felix V. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of the new Pope was his 
beard, which he was accustomed to wear very long, and to 
which he was so much attached, that he positively refused 
to part with it. Nevertheless, the force of ridicule accom- 
plished more than the remonstrance of the fathers, and he 
consented to be shaved when he found, as saith your histo- 
rian, “that this novelty did not accord with the majesty of 
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religion !”* Of course, Eugenius forthwith denounced Felix 
as a heretic and schismatic, and excommunicated all his 
partisans, if they did not renounce him within fifty days. 
And the Council of Basle annulled the decree on their part, 
and forbade obedience to it.t 

The following year, the Council proceeded to excommu- 
nicate all who should refuse obedience to Felix V., and re- 
newed their decrees against Eugenius.t And now came 
the main point, practically, viz., to secure the adherence of 
the various kings and princes, for which each party struggled 
with great zeal and pertinacity.§ France recognized Eu- 
genius, while she likewise maintained the Council of Basle 
in all its proceedings, except its deposition of the Pope. 
The only exception was the University of Paris, which pro- 
nounced in favor of Felix. Alphonso, King of Arragon, Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of Hungary, Albert, Duke of Bavaria, another 
Albert, Duke of Austria, and many princes and prelates of 
Germany, were also in his favor. England, like France, 
was an eclectic in the matter, honoring the Council of Basle, 
though disapproving its acts concerning Eugenius. Poland. 
and the Milanese, favored Felix, and the rest of Europe, 
with few exceptions, remained in the obedience of the 
former Pope. And thus the schism stood, when the inven- 
tion of printing came in to give more trouble than ever to 
the domination of the Papacy. 

In 1442, a great assembly was held, upon the subject of 
the division, at Frankfort, the result of which was, that the 
emperor declared for neutrality, and it was recommended 
that another General Council should be held to estab- 
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lish peace.* To this the Council of Basle consented, 
and Eugenius also gave the proposal a qualified accept- 
ance. 

The year 1444 saw the Council of Basle still in session, 
while Eugenius transferred the Council of Florence to 
Rome. But the death of this Pope gave a new turn to the 
affairs of the Church, and the Cardinal of Bologna was 
elected, three years afterwards, under the name of Nicholas 
V. The following year, Felix agreed to resign, and this 
was put into formal execution A. D. 1449, under the direc- ~ 
tion of the Council of Basle, which met at Lausanne. With 
this act ended the labors of this celebrated assembly. Pope 
Nicholas conducted himself with great liberality, annulling 
all that his predecessor had done against the members of 
the Council, and giving Felix the dignity of Cardinal and 
legate. Thus the outward unity of the Church was once 
more restored.t 

The year 1453 was signalized by the taking of Constan- 
tinople, and the triumph of the Turks over the last feeble 
remains of the Roman empire. Pope Nicholas V. died 
two years afterwards, and his successor, Callixtus IIL., 
made a vow to declare war against the Turks. This Pope 
annulled the sentence against the Maid of Orleans, who 
had been condemned to death as a sorceress some years 
before. Her fame was henceforth re-established, and a 
statue was erected in her honor. 
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Most REvEREND Sir: 

NicHo.tas V. was succeeded by Callixtus III., and after 
his death, in A. D. 1458, the celebrated Eneas Sylvius was 
elected, who took the name of Pius II. This Pope issued 
a bull in A. D. 1460, condemning the practice of appealing 
from the Pope to a General Council, and pronouncing an 
excommunication, ipso facto, on all, even kings and princes, 
who should presume to make such appeal in future. Your 
historian condemns this, as contrary to the rules of the 
Canon Law, and to the ancient and universal custom of the 
Church.* 

But a short time elapsed, however, before the Parlhament. 
of Paris, under Charles VII., attacked the course of the 
Pope in condemning the Pragmatic Sanction, and appealed 
to a General Council, in open contempt of the novel ordi- 
nance which the pontiff had set forth: another specimen of 
your boasted unity and subordination !{ A second speci- 
men, within the same year, was furnished by the Archduke 
of Austria, who appealed to the next Council against the 
sentence of Papal excommunication.t And the year after, 
the Archbishop of Mayence followed their example.§ 

This Pope had been one of the most active friends and 
defenders of the Council of Basle, and had written largely 
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against the prerogatives claimed by Pope Eugenius, and in 
support of the superior authority of that Council. Finding 
his own productions in his way, he published a Jyall in 
A. D. 1463, in which he retracted his former opinions, at- 
tributing them to his youth and inexperience, and ordering 
the faithful to reject them, as unsound and dangerous.* The 
following year he died, and was succeeded by Paul II. It 
was this last Pope who reduced the Roman Jubilee to the 
period of twenty-five years. Boniface VIII. had instituted 
it at the end of every century. Clement VI. lessened the 
interval to fifty, Urban V. to thirty-three, and Paul II. to 
twenty-five, since which there has been no further change, 
lest the attraction should lose its force by too frequent re- 
currence.| He died in A. D..1471, of apoplexy, as your 
historian affirms, in the night, without any witnesses. It 
was reported that in reality he was strangled by a man who 
had found him in company with his wife, but the continu- 
. ator of Fleury considers this to be only a calumny of the 
Protestants.{ It is difficult, however, to understand how 
the poor Protestants could have invented such a report so 
many years before the Reformation. 

The successor of Paul II. was Sixtus IV., and I may 
here notice the account which your historian gives of the - 
clergy of Spain at this time, as worthy of observation. 
“There were very few amongst them,” saith he, “ who un- 
derstood the Latin, though it was the language of the 
Church. Good cheer and debauchery were their ordinary 
occupations. Concubinage was almost public amongst 
them, and the least of their disorders was to bear arms and 
go to war. So common was it to buy and sell benefices, 
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that it was done even without any scruple.”* A sad pic- 
ture of religion in one of the first countries of Europe! 

The year 1473 was rendered memorable by the burning 
of the Cathedral of Florence. Louis Sforza, the Duke of 
Milan, had made his entry into the city with great pomp ; 
and in order to do the more honor to his reception, it was 
resolved to represent the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost. But the imitation of the tongues of fire, 
falling from the roof of the cathedral, proved too much for 
the skill of the actors in this irreverent spectacle. While 
the assembled multitude were gazing at the pageant, the 
flames attacked the ceiling of the edifice, and notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts, the whole was consumed.t It had 
been customary to dramatize, in this way, all the marked 
events of the Gospel history, for many centuries, throughout 
Europe; and this dangerous and profane kind of exhibition, 
as you know, Most Reverend Sir, is still a regular matter, 
in‘ many Papal countries, to the present day. 

The year 1478 beheld the consummation of a conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, at Florence, against the two Medici, Laurence 
and Julian, who were attacked in the cathedral, during the 
Mass, by the assassins, the first being wounded in the 
throat, and the other slain upon the spot. ‘The conspirators 
were hung, and amongst them was Francis Salviati, Arch- 
bishop of Pisa. The Pope was indignant that so eminent 
a prelate should be thus dispatched without ceremony, like 
a common felon, and laid the city of Florence under ex- 
communication, although it was manifest that no punish- 
ment could be too severe for an ecclesiastic who could take 
part in such a sacrilegious murder, committed before the 
very altar of the Prince of peace.{ 
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The same year was marked by the establishment of the In- 
quisition in the kingdom of Castile, under Ferdinand and Is- 
abella. And your historian saith expressly that it was done 
“ by the counsel of the Archbishop of Seville, and by the authority 
of Pope Siatus IV.”* Your writers are accustomed to deny, 
in our day, that your Church is accountable for this abomina- 
ble institution. And it is true that it was not the doing of 
your whole body, represented in General Council. But your 
Popes, your Cardinals, your priesthood, and your monks, are 
accountable. And the principle of the Inquisition was fixed 
by the third General Council of Lateran, long before ; and 
the use of the torture, and the punishment of heresy by the 
horrible death of burning in the flames, were the work of 
your ruling ecclesiastics, in every part of Europe, for cen- 
turies. Your historian states the facts very candidly; and ~ 
nothing can be more preposterous than the attempt to clear 
the Popes and the Bishops of the Church from the awful 
responsibility of this most cruel and bloody of all tribunals. 

Sixtus IV. died in A. D. 1484. The Cardinals elected 
another Pope, who took the name of Innocent VIII.; and 
his election, as your historian relates, was effected by bribery 
and corruption.{ ‘This fact, however, was of frequent oc- 
currence, and a volume might be filled with the various 
proofs furnished by this single history. The new Pope had 
led a very irregular life, having had seven children by sev- 
eral women ; but this fact, too, was so common amongst the 
elergy, notwithstanding your Church had enforced, with 
such bitter wantonness, the celibacy of the priesthood, that 
it caused very little scandal, except amongst the laity. 

Innocent VIII. began his reign by declaring war against 
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the King of Naples, whom he excommunicated.* And the 
Spanish Inquisition excited so much opposition among the 
people, by reason of the cruelty and injustice of its proceed- 
ings, that the estates of Arragon complained to Ferdinand, | 
and the inquisitor, Peter d’Arbuesa, was slain before the 
grand altar by a band of assassins. This victim of popular 
indignation was afterwards canonized by Pope Paul III., on 
the application of the emperor, Charles V.f 
The privileges of asylum which the Church of Rome had 
long established, grew to be such an abuse in England, that 
King Henry VII., A. D. 1488, applied to the Pope either 
to abolish or to regulate them. ‘The worst criminals were 
sheltered from the pursuit of justice, whenever they retired 
into these sanctuaries. Every day might be seen rebels, 
men guilty of sedition, or overwhelmed with debts, villains 
charged with all sorts of iniquities, running to the churches, 
and finding in those consecrated places protection and im- 
punity. Hence the number of culprits increased continu- 
ally, and the peace of communities and the administration 
of government were in constant danger. The Pope issued 
a bull, which tended to lessen the evil, but it still continued 
tc be a sore abuse, until another century had passed away. 
Strange to say, the clergy were opposed to the bull, but the 
king succeeded in enforcing it. 
Pope Innocent VIII. died A. D. 1492. The city of 
Rome was immediately filled with confusion by a mob of 
the lower orders, who pillaged the houses, and filled the 
streets with murders and carnage, heaping curses on the 
deceased pontiff, whom they reproached with the sin of 
having no compassion for the poor.) This sedition was 
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the cause of detaining the funeral solemnities until the 8th 
of August, the Pope having breathed his last on the 25th of 
July. The Cardinals found the streets of Rome so full of 
thieves, assassins, and banditti, that they were obliged to 
bring entire companies of soldiers into their palaces, and to 
point cannon at the head of the avenues, in order to prevent 
the pillage.* : 

The election of the new Pope was influenced by the 
usual amount of cabal and intrigue, and resulted in the 
choice of Roderigo Borgia, who took the name of Alexander 
VI. Your historian expressly saith, that “as he was rich 
and sufficiently insinuating, he knew how to employ his 
gold and his promises, so as to gain the Cardinals, and 
cause himself to be elected, although his morals were such 
as ought to have excluded him forever, not only from the 
sovereign pontificate, but even from the lowest functions in 
the Church. While he was a Cardinal, he had five children 
by Vanozza, a Roman lady, who was the wife of Dominick 
Arimano.”t Yet his colleagues had no compunction at the 
monstrous iniquity of pocketing their bribes, and placing 
this persevering adulterer on the altar of St. Peter, to be 
adored as the vicar of Jesus Christ! So low, however, 
was the principle of Christian morals in Rome, that the néWw 
Pope was received with extraordinary honor and joy. 

This pontiff proposed an alliance with Bajazet, the Sultan 
of the Turks, in order te resist the arms of Charles VIIL., 
and to save Naples!t True, your historian saith that he 
did not act thus as Pope, but as a temporal prince, and 
Lord Paramount of that kingdom. But this is an absurd 
distinction, because his temporal sovereignty was only held 
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through his election as Pope, and he had no rights what- 
ever in the matter distinct from the pontificate. It only 
furnishes, therefore, another proof that religion was of no 
weight in the scale against worldly interest. 

In 1495, the French monarch entered Rome, with the en- 
forced permission of the Pope, who retired, with only two 
Cardinals, to the Castle of St. Angelo. Eighteen Cardi- 
nals united in soliciting the king to seize the person of the 
pontiff, and depose him; and their spokesman argued 
strongly that Providence had brought his majesty to Rome, 
in order that he might give the Church another chief; that 
Alexander was held in execration by all Christendom for his 
shameful life; that he had been elected by the power of 
money ; that he had little religion; that he had united with 
the Turks ; and that he was so far from regretting his old 

‘sins, as to entertain in his own house, most scandalously, 
his own bastards, and had even elevated one of them to the 
dignity of Cardinal, &c.* But the Pope had managed to 
gain so many of the king’s most influential counsellors, that 
the monarch could not be induced to adopt such extremi- 
ties. On the contrary, all difficulties were accommodated 
by a treaty of peace, the conditions of which the Pope kept 
no longer than it was for his interest. 

The next act of this pontiff which I shall notice, is the 
dispensation which he gave to Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
to marry his own aunt, at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years! A plain proof, amongst a multitude of others, that 
the laws of God were of no account in the estimate of Pa- 
pal policy.t 

In A. D. 1497, the French monarch consulted the famous 
Faculty of Theology in Paris as to the duty of the Pope to” 
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hold a General Council every ten years, and whether, if the 
pontiff, being required so to do, neglects or postpones, it, any 
considerable portion of the Church, as the Kingdom of 
France, or the king who represents it, can summon such 
Council, without the presence of those who refuse, and thus 
provide for the necessities of the Church. To these ques- 
tions the Faculty replied in the affirmative, especially, as 
they said, “in times like the present, where there are so 
many notorious disorders in the head and the members of 
the Church.”* The king, however, did not live long enough 
to avail himself of the counsel of the Faculty. 

The Pope, in A. D. 1498, dispensed his son, Cesar Bor- 
gia, (whom he had made a Cardinal,) from his ecclesiasti- 
cal vows, in order that he might enter the secular state ; 
and King Louis XII., the successor of Charles VIII., gave 
him the dukedom of Valentinois. Thus converted, by the 
Papal sanction, from. an ecclesiastic into a layman, he 
solicited forthwith the influence of the French monarch, that 
he might marry the Princess of Naples. In this ambitious 
design, nevertheless, he failed, to his great mortification.t 

In the year 1500, the Pope proclaimed the Jubilee, 
during which, although the members in attendance were 
not as great as he expected, on account of the wars which 
troubled Italy, yet “license and disorder,” saith your his- 
torian, quoting Mariana, “reigned at Rome beyond any 
other place in the world. Crime was on the throne, and 
never perhaps had so monstrous a corruption of morals been 
seen, especially among the clergy.” 

But here, as we have arrived at the memorable sixteenth 
century, which beheld the great work of the Reformatson, 
[ shall close this letter. 
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Most Reverenp Sir: 

I come now to the period when, in the good providence 
of God, a real Reformation was effected, for which so many 
right-minded men in the Church had been laboring for cen- 
turies, and all in vain. And I shall proceed to note a few 
of the more remarkable doings of the Papacy, drawing upon 
your own writers, as before, for all my authority. 

In A. D. 1502, the Canons of the Cathedral in Paris ad- 
dressed the Faculty of Theology, to inquire whether they 
were obliged in conscience to submit to the censures which 
the Pope had fulminated in his bull against the clergy who 
refused to pay him the tenth of their income. And the Fac- 
ulty replied that the bull in question was of no force nor 
validity whatever; that the Pope could not compel the 
clergy to pay the tenth without their own consent; and that 
they were not obliged to suspend the divine offices, nor to sub- 
mit in any way to the censures which the Pope had decreed 
against them.* 

Here we have another proof of the liberty with which 
national Churches, Universities, and Faculties of Theology, 
belonging to the Roman obedience, judged the Pope, even 
when he was acting ex cathedra, condemned his acts as in- 
consistent with their rights, and treated them as an illegal 
usurpation. 
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The year 1503 put an end to the iniquitous career of 
Alexander VI. “The Duke of Valentinois being in want 
of money for his troops, and the treasury of his father, the 
Pope, being empty, the duke, to whom the greatest crimes 
were as nothing, proposed to the pontiff that they should 
poison some of the wealthy Cardinals, the law of the Church 
at that time being such, that the Popes were the heirs of 
the Cardinals. The Pope consented. A magnificent feast 
was prepared, and the doomed men were invited. Alex- 
ander had sent one of his trustiest domesties before, with 
some bottles of poisoned wine, strictly enjoining him not to 
give it to any one without the Pope’s orders. But the 
officer, supposing that he was forbidden to serve this wie, 
only because it was the best, gave some of it to Alexander 
himself, as he called for drink before the supper. The 
duke also partook of it, for the weather was extremely sul- 
try, and they were both thirsty after their walk to the hall 
appointed for the entertainment. ‘The Pope soon after felt \ 
the effects in a violent colic, ending in convulsions, which 
killed him in a few hours. The duke, however, who had 
mixed it with water, and who, besides, was younger, and of . 
firmer constitution, escaped with a severe sickness, which | 
lasted ten months, in the course of which his hair and his 
nails fell off, and the skin peeled from every part of his | 
body.”* Such is the account which the greater portion of 
the Romish writers give of the death of this monster. A 
few others, saith your historian, give a different one, but no | 
eredit is attached to it, for the most part, among themselves, 
and therefore the world at large cannot be expected to receive 
it, especially as the whole life of Alexander furnished | 
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abundant proof that he was capable of any villany. And 
yet the Church of Rome endured such a master for eleven 
years together! : 

The Cardinals assembled to choose a successor. “The 
candidates,” saith our author, “ counted more surely on 
their intrigues and on the credit of their friends, than on 
probity, virtue, or science, which they seemed to regard as 
useless qualifications.”* What a sink of corruption must 
the Roman conclave have been, when such an avowal is 
wrung from their own historians ! 

At length, after thirty-five days spent in electioneering, 
they elected the Cardinal of Sienna, who was an old man, 
and sick at the time. Some voted for him because he was 
an enemy of France, and some because they thought it 
likely that he would die in a month, ahd leave the stage 
more clear for themselves. He took the name of Pius 
III., and notwithstanding his age and his weakness, he 
commenced his reign by ordering all the French to quit the 
Papal territory. Nevertheless, he enjoyed his dignity only 
twenty-six days, and died, under strong suspicions of poi- 
son.t 

Julius II. succeeded, ri being very fond of war, took 
this name, as they said, in memory of Julius Cesar. In fact, 
he had been general, when Cardinal, under Pope Sixtus 
IV., and was well known to be a man of a fiery, restless, 
and domineering temper. 

It was to this Pope that Henry VII. pines for a dis- 
pensation, to enable his son to marry Katherine of Arragon, 
the widow of his deceased brother, Arthur. And here it is 
worthy of remark, that in the Consistory of Cardinals, held 
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upon this application, there were many who took precisely 
the same ground which was afterwards assumed by Henry 
VIII., namely, that the prohibition to marry the Bere 4 ofa 
deceased brother was one of the divine laws, with which 
the Pope could not dispense. And this was agreed to by 
all; but a distinction was taken by the majority, which con- 
fined the prohibition to the case of a widow who had borne 
children to:the first brother. Besides which, they con- 
tended that it was a law established only for the Jews, 
which did not bind after the commencement of the Gospel 
dispensation. It was true, indeed, that the Church had re- 
enacted it; but then it was to be considered only as an ec- 
clesiastical law, and the Pope had authority therefore to 
dispense with it, and should do so, as they held, for the 
reasons advanced by the King of England, one of which 
was mainly insisted on, viz., that the first marriage had not 
been consummated, by reason of the sickness of Prince 
Arthur.* 

But now we come to another statement which concerns 
the truth of history. Your historian goes on to say: 
“ Nevertheless, the prelates of England were divided about 
the validity of this dispensation. Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, maintained that the first marriage had been 
consummated ; that Prince Arthur had made this known 
sufficiently by the discourse which he held with his officers 
the day after the nuptials ; and that the ambassador of his 
Spanish majesty, by order of his master, had taken cer- ~ 
tificates of the consummation, and had sent them to Spain. 
Fox, the Bishop of Winchester, without entering into the 
question of consummation, held that the dispensation of the 
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Pope satisfied all objections, took away all difficulties, and 
closed the mouth of any one who should wish to oppose 
this alliance ; acknowledging that without this, it might be 
disputed, and cause troubles about the succession.” The 
pontiff Julius, however, paid no regard to this division of 
sentiment, and gave the bull of dispensation.* Thus we 
see, on the highest Roman authority, the doubts entertained 
both in Rome and in England about the Pope’s power to 
grant this dispensation. And I have recorded many ex- 
amples to prove, that when the Popes exceeded their 
proper bounds, the best Canonists of the Church of Rome 
held their acts to be without validity. 

The year 1506 beheld the commencement of St. Peter’s 
Church of the Vatican at Rome, and the Pope published 
indulgences for all those who should contribute to the edi- 
fice.t Little did he think that the same system of indul- 
gences, for the same magnificent building, should become 
the exciting cause of an opposition, in comparison with 
which all the previous troubles of the Papacy were as 
nothing. , 

It would be tedious to notice all the instances of despot- 
ism and bad faith which are recorded of this pontiff. But, 
as a specimen, I will select the following :—Being desirous 
to have a pretext for a total rupture with the King of France, 
Louis XII., he demanded of that monarch some towns to 
which he had pretensions. Louis refused to give them up, 
and immediately on this refusal, Julius excommunicated the 
king, put his kingdom under an interdict, and gave it to the 
first who could take it. He fulminated the same sentence 
against all those princes who should take the part of Louis, 
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and also gave away their lands and territories to any one 
who could get possession. And not content with msing 
those spiritual arms. of which he had reason to fear the 
weakness, the Pope, in person, took the field against the 
Duke of Ferrara, in order to give trouble to the French 
king.* 

Louis XII., according to the usual custom of Europe, at- 
tached no importance to the excommunication of the Pope, 
which, saith your historian, “ was notoriously void, because 
the Pope had passed the limits of his authority.”+ But in. 
all such cases, who was to judge? The Pope, on your 
principles, was the supreme authority, the judge in the last 
resort. Who gave the king a right to decide whether the 
vicar of Christ was in error? Nevertheless, such right 
was always assumed in case of extremity, and hence*it is 
perfectly manifest, that however the States of Europe might 
allow the boastful assumptions of the Papacy, when they 
had no interest at stake, yet, in point of fact, your doctrine 
was never adopted by that conscientious and universal con- 
sent, which belongs to the very definition of Catholicity. 

The king, however, “in order to oppose spiritual arms 
to spiritual power,” saith your historian, ‘“ convoked a gen- 
eral assembly of his clergy, to whom he submitted the fol- 
lowing questions :” 

1. “ Whether a Pope could in conscience declare war, 
raise troops, and put them in action, when the cause con- 
cerned neither religion nor the domains of the Church? 
The answer of the Council was, that he could not, and 
ought not.” 

2. “ Whether the prince thus assailed was permitted, in 
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defence of his person and his rights, not only to repel the 
attack, but to take possession of the Papal territories, and 
hold them so long as the war continued? The answer was 
in the affirmative.” 

3. “ Whether it was lawful for such a prince to withdraw 
his obedience from the Pope? The answer was, that he 
had the right to do so, but only so far as was necessary for 
the defence of his dominions.” 

4. “How, in case of such withdrawal of obedience, 
should the prince and his prelates act in those matters 
where recourse was usually had to the pontiff’s authority ? 
The answer was, that they must recur to the ancient law, 
and the Pragmatic Sanction, taken from the decrees of the 
Council of Basle.” 

“The Council further determined, that it was lawful to 
apply the same principles in the case of the allies of the 
king, and that the excommunications of the Pope, pro- 
nounced under such unjust circumstances, were null and 
void, and bound no one.”* 

Julius replied to all this by excommunicating the Coun- 
cil, the French army, the general, and all the officers. But 
finding that several of his Cardinals were against him, and 
being in danger of losing his liberty, he entered into an ac- 
commodation with the commander of the French forces, by 
which it was proposed that he should remove all his ex- 
communications, and make a truce of six months with the 
Duke of Ferrara, &c. While the matter was under de- 
liberation, however, some unexpected succors arrived from 
Spain and Venice, and the Pope “broke off the treaty, and 
talked of nothing but battles and sieges.”| A precious 
representative of Him who was the Prince of peace! 
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In A. D. 1510, an attempt was made to establish the 
Inquisition at Naples. But the people rose in open re- 
volt, and the viceroy was obliged to abolish the ingtitu- 
tion.* 

The warlike Pope next indulged his militant spirit by 
commanding in person at the siege of Mirandola. “He 
rode through the camp on horseback; night and day he 
was on the batteries, directing where to place the cannons, 
exciting the soldiers by menaces and caresses, and appear- 
ing to forget his proper office in the work of blood.”} 

The General Council of Pisa was assembled against Ju- 
lus A. D.1511. It was convoked by nine Cardinals, after 
the Pope had been applied to in vain, notwithstanding he 
had sworn, before his election, that if he should be 
chosen Pope, he would call a General Council within two 
years.t 

The pontiff concluded that the best mode of meeting this 
difficulty was to convene another Council at Rome, for 
which he issued a bull without delay, nullifying the convo- 
cation of the Council at Pisa, and forbidding all persons to 
favor it, under pain of excommunication.$ 

The Cardinals, nevertheless, persevered, and the second 
‘ Council General of Pisa assembled. ‘Their number was 
not large, but the preacher on the occasion declared that 
this fact should not discourage them, because their Council 
represented the Church, and was like the little stone which 
afterwards, in the words of Scripture, became a great 
‘mountain, and filled the whole earth. In the decree of the 
first session, the Council set forth the objects for which it 
was convened ; viz., to reform the Church in its head and in 
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its-members, to declare war ene heretics, anid to extinguish 
schisms, heresies, and errors.* 

The Pope lost no time in publicly excommunicating the 
members of the Council, and declaring them deprived of all 
their offices and dignities. The majority of. his Cardinals, 
however, opposed him, maintaining that there was nothing 
wrong in the convocation of such a Council. But Julius 
was only the more irritated, and regarded them all as his 
enemies. He fell dangerously sick in consequence of his 
angry excitement, and recovered with difficulty.t 

The Council was transferred from Pisa to Milan, where 
its labors were resumed, with a large attendance, in 1512. 
In their eighth session, they proceeded to suspend the 
Pope. But soon after this, the prelates left Milan, and no 
efforts could bring them back again.t The kingdom of 
France accepted the decree of the Pope’s suspension, and 
Julius published a bull, nullifying all that the Council had 
done, and putting France under an interdict. Your his- 
torian justly accounts for the failure of the Council, from 
the fact that the Emperor of Germany and the English king, 
Henry VIII., refused to unite in its proceedings. The 
strength of the secular power has always been the only 
support of the Papacy. 

The Pope convened the General Council of Lateran, for 
the reformation of morals, and the re-establishment of dis- 
cipline, and it was assembled accordingly on the 3d of 
May, A. D. 1512. The opening discourse was preached 
by the General of the Order of St. Augustin, in which he 
said that “ matters were reduced to the last extremity; that 
furious storms were ready to burst over their heads. Could 
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any one behold, without groans and tears of blood, the con- 
tinual disorders, the pollution of that perverse age, the pfon- 
strous corruption of morals, the ignorance, the ambition, the 
shamelessness, the licentiousness, the impiety, which tri- 
umph in the holy place, from which those disgraceful vices 
should be eternally banished?” ‘Then, after lauding the 
Pope for the success of -his labors for the temporalities of 
his See, the preacher honestly and boldly adds: “ But 
Christian Europe expects from your prudence, your courage, 
and your zeal, somewhat more great, and more worthy of 
your holiness. Let us lay down those arms, which we 
have not, as it seems, taken, except to steep them in the 
blood of the faithful. Let us take up other weapons, more 
conformable to our sacred character, and in better harmony 
with the holy warfare in which we are engaged. Let us 
declare an eternal and implacable war against that crowd 
of enormous vices which have overwhelmed the face of the 
Church, and which dishonor religion.”* 

Truly, a frank and full confession, going quite as far, on 
the point of moral corruption, as any good Protestant could 
desire, and proving how universal must have been the 
opinion of all well-disposed men as to the horrible condition 
of the Church ; since it is impossible to suppose that the 
eminent ecclesiastic appointed to preach the sermon at the 
opening of such a Council, in the city of Rome itself, and 
in the presence of the Pope and the Cardinals, would have 
dared to utter such language, if the knowledge of all who 
heard him were not compelled to bear witness that he spake 
the melancholy truth. But the wars of Europe continued to 
rage, and the Pope continued to take an active part in them, 
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until at length, in February of A. D. 1513, when the Coun- 
cil had only arrived at its fifth session, the pontiff died, re- 
gretted by no one.* 

The Cardinal Julian de Medecis was elected his suc- 
cessor, and took the name of Leo X. The character which 
your historian gives him is that of a man who loved science 
and the fine arts, like his father, the famous Lorenzo; but 
those good qualities were obscured by many evil ones. 
True it was, that he was neither so passionate nor so 
haughty as his predecessor, but he was much more subtle 
and insincere.t 

A bull of this Pope, approved and read at the eleventh 
session of the Council of Lateran, in A. D. 1516, gives a 
graphic description of the ordinary style of preaching at 
that day. “ Many there are,” saith this bull, “ who do not, 
in their preaching, teach the way of the Lord, nor seek to 
explain the Gospel, but rather invent things through osten- 
tation, crying aloud, and accompanying what they say with 
violent gestures. Others display in the pulpit feigned 
miracles, apocryphal histories, which are altogether scan- 
dalous, without any authority, and without any edification ; 
while some abuse the prelates, and declaim boldly against 
their persons and their conduct,” &c.{ It is no wonder 
that the Church had become so corrupt, when the truth of 
God was thus virtually set aside even in the public work of 
His ministry. 

The Council also received and adopted a bull of the 
Pope, abolishing the Pragmatic Sanction, which had for so 
long a time secured, to some extent, the liberties of the 
Church in France. The Pope in this bull declares, that 
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the Pragmatic Sanction might be justly “ called the deprava- 
tion of France ; that it worked peril to souls, and detriment 
to the Holy See; that it was notoriously null in a of 
its articles, and that it maintained a manifest schism in the 
Church.”* And yet it was established, with the Pope’s 
consent, by St. Louis, the most religious and devout of all 
the kings of France. It was approved by the Council of 
Basle, and many pontiffs. So that here is another glaring 
proof of Pope against Pope, and Council against Council, 
showing, with a multitude of other instances, the preposter- 
ous absurdity of your claim of unity in the Church of 
Rome. Francis I., however, who, since A. D. 1514, had 
occupied the French throne, consented to the policy of Leo 
X., and accepted a Concordat instead of the Pragmatic 
- Sanction. And thus, as your historian remarks, “ the kings 
of France lent their hands to a blow, of which they after- 
wards felt all the force.” 

The Council of Lateran was concluded, after having sat 
for five years, in A. D. 1517, having done nothing which 
really advanced the object of Reformation. Some authors 
assert, saith your historian, that a discourse of the famous 
Pico de Mirandula, printed at the end of his works, was 
read at the last session of the Council, in which, speaking 
of the corrupt morals of his time, he employs the following 
language :— 

“Tt has often been proposed,” saith this author, “ to 
make new laws, but let them rather maintain and enforce 
the old Canons against licentiousness, cupidity, and avarice. 
At this day we see no more piety or justice. The princes 
have changed the simplicity of our fathers into tricks and 
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artifice, chastity into libertinism, liberality into tyranny or 
avarice. The greater part of the prelates, who ought to be 
the delight of the world, and illuminate the people by their 
doctrine, by edifying them with their piety, have scarcely 
any longer either religion, or shame, or modesty ; justice 
is changed into robbery ; devotion has almost degenerated 
into superstition ; they make a virtue of vice ; the care of 
the churches is committed to workmen without principle, 
the fold of the Good Shepherd to ravenous wolves. In fine, 
they make a shameful traffic of holy things.” The author 
exhorts the Pope to apply the remedy, and reminds him of 
the fate of the High Priest Eli, who was severely punished 
because he did not repress the disorders of his children.* 

It appears that in the same year a conspiracy was dis- 
covered amongst the Cardinals against the Pope, whom 
they had resolved to poison. Four were degraded, one 
was strangled in prison, and another condemned to per- 
petual confinement. The Pope, finding that the majority 
of the Cardinals showed him but little affection, created 
thirty-one new ones, amongst whom was Alphonso, son of 
the King of Portugal. This last-mentioned Cardinal was 
only eight years old at the time; but the Pope made it 
a condition that he should not be regarded as Cardinal 
until he attained the age of fourteen !f 

The Concordat which Francis I. had so foolishly entered 
ito with the Pope, was rejected by the Parliament of 
Paris, who resolved that the Pragmatic Sanction should 
continue. The University of Paris also opposed the Con- 
cordat very zealously ; appealed from the bull of the Pope 
to a future Council; declared that the corruption of the 
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Church, instead of being reformed, was increasing more 
and more ; inveighed against the Pope for censuring the 
Council of Basle; and denied that the Council of Lateran 
was convened by the Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit 
does not abolish the authority of the sacred Canons, nor 
the pious regulations of the Catholic faith. Many preach- 
ers declaimed in the same way, so that the king published 
an edict, nullifymg the act of the University, and insisted 
upon the enregistering of the Concordat, to which, never- 
theless, the Parliament paid no attention.* Here we have 
another edifying example of your Church unity ! 

The King of Castile, gained by the presents of the Jews 
and the Moors, undertook, about this time, to reform the 
Inquisition, by making its proceedings conformable to those 
of other Courts, instead of hiding them in the darkness of im- 
penetrable secresy. But Cardinal Ximenes, being informed 
of the proposed change, wrote a letter, saying, that “ if they 
reformed the Inquisition, they would be exposed to be 
poniarded continually by the accused, and would infallibly 
behold a general insurrection throughout the whole king- 
dom.” This put an immediate end to the enterprise, and 
that nefarious institution continued to go on as it had done.t 
The Cardinal died soon after, of poison, supposed to have 
been administered by his secretary, Banacaldo. 

But the most important event of the year 1517 was the 
issue of indulgences by Leo X., in order to replenish his 
coffers, which were exhausted by his magnificent prodi- 
gality, and especially by his undertaking to finish the ~ 
sumptuous edifice of St. Peter’s, which Julius II. had be- 
gun And with this view, he granted those indulgences, - 
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“on conditions so easy,” saith your historian, “ that men 
could hardly care at all for their salvation if they refused 
to gain them.”* On this occasion, the first step was taken, 
which led, from a very small beginning, through the provi- 
dence of God, to an effectual Reformation. For Tetzel, a 
Dominican, being appointed to sustain the credit of the 
Pope’s indulgences in Saxony, the Vicar-General of the 
Augustinian Order opposed him by his influence with the 
Elector, and the famous Luther commenced his work with 
the energy and spirit which marked him out as a peculiar 
instrument in the service of the Most High. 

Your historian here gives an interesting sketch of the 
shocking falsehoods which the writers of Rome were not 
ashamed to circulate concerning this bold reformer, but 
which he, as an honest man, disdained to endorse. “I shall 
not stop,” saith he, “to enlarge upon the calumnies which 
some Catholic authors, too ultra, have charged against him, 
and in which they have paid little regard to probability. 
As, for example, that he was born of a commerce between 
his mother and an incubus ; that having fought for ten years 
against his conscience, he had reached the point of having 
no conscience at all, and fell into total atheism; that he 
avowed frequently his willingness to renounce paradise, 
provided God would give him a hundred years of pleasure 
in the present life; that he denied the immortality of the 
soul; that he composed hymns in honor of drunkenness, a 
vice to which he was greatly addicted; that he uttered a 
thousand blasphemies against the holy Scriptures, and ex- 
pressly against Moses; and that he had often declared that 
he believed nothing of his own preaching. These reproaches 
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are taken from a book called Colloquia Mensalia, published 
by Henry Peter Rebenstock, Minister of Eischerheim/ But 
we do not pretend to adopt them. All that can be said 
against Luther,” continues your candid historian, “is, that 
he rose up against the Church; that he has endeavored to 
destroy the faith; that he became a declared heresiarch ; 
and that he has caused infinite and innumerable evils to re- 
ligion by the pernicious errors which he so obstinately 
maintained.”* 

This avowal from a Romish author is comparatively can- 
did and fair, and forms an admirable contrast with the false 
and reckless spirit of that Jesuitical policy, to which any | 
weapon is welcome, if it can only destroy an adversary. 

Pope Leo X. died in A. D. 1521, and, as we find too 
often, it was suspected that he was taken off by poison. 
_ Your historian states, that up to the time of his election, he 
had been perfectly continent, but after he became Pope, he 
fell into many disorders. He favored men of letters, chiefly 
the poets, in which he did not always observe the gravity 
which his station demanded. For he made more account 
of those who were familiar with fables, the classic writers, 
and profane learning, than of those who understood theology 
and the history of the Church. He also loved extravagance 
and luxury.t 

The conclave of Cardinals, as a matter of course, was 
involved in intrigues and cabals, which your historian sets 
forth with his usual fidelity. They concluded at last, how- 
ever, to elect Adrian, Cardinal of Tortosa, who refused to 
adopt a new title, and chose to be called Adrian VI. This 
man was an honest Hollander, without any ambition for the. 
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dangerous responsibilities of such an office. He was quite 
unpopular at Rome, and was treated by the Cardinals them- 
selves with very little courtesy.* Nevertheless, he set 
about the work of reforming his Court very earnestly, and 
deserved better success than the prevailing corruption 
would allow. 

In the instructions which he gave to his Nuncio in Ger- 
many, this Pope made the following statement of the condi- 
tion of the Church :—* The confusion created by the prog- 
ress of Luther,” he said, ‘‘ was the effect of the sins of 
men, and especially of the ecclesiastics, from which the 
Court of Rome was not exempt. That for many years, 
much abuse was introduced into the administration of spirit- 
ual things, and much excess in the execution of the pre- 
cepts. ‘That the contagion had passed from the head to 
the members, from the Popes to the prelates, and that, for 
himself, he was resolved to give himself wholly to the refor- 
mation of the Court of Rome. These abuses, however, 
could not be corrected immediately, because the evil had 
taken root, and was strongly fortified, so that it was neces- 
sary to proceed by degrees, and all would be spoiled if the 
whole were assailed together.”t 

In A. D. 1523, the Diet of the Empire at Nuremberg 
sent to the Pope a list of a hundred grievances which they 
suffered under the Papacy, and which they required to be 
reformed. A document proceeding from such authority de- 
serves to be set forth at length, but your historian reports 
them partially.{ 

Adrian VI. only occupied the Papal throne for one year 
and eight months, dying in A. D. 1523, and, as was gen- 
erally suspected, from the effects of poison. Certain it is 
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that the Romans were rejoiced at his death. ‘“ They had 
never loved him,” saith your historian, ‘“ partly becayse he 
was a foreigner, partly because he was opposed to the 
grandeur and magnificence which his predecessors had en- 
couraged. But above all, they loved him not, because he 
was zealous for the reformation of the clergy.” He had re- 
trenched many abuses in the offices of the court, in the col- 
lation and reservation of benefices, in superfluous expenses, 
and in the dispensation of indulgences. And what was his 
reward? “During his lifetime, they had often publicly 
testified their desire for his death, and there were actual 
conspiracies to effect it. One man laid wait to kill him, 
and being discovered, committed suicide, to avoid a greater 
punishment. On another occasion, the Pope had a narrow 
escape from the falling of a wall in the pontifical chapel, 
where he was going to celebrate Mass. Some of the Swiss 
guard who accompanied him were crushed to death, and 
the Bishops of his suite showed plainly that they would not 
have been sorry if the pontiff himself had been the victim. 
The people were even so impious as to utter imprecations 
against Providence for having saved his life. In a word, 
they hated him, because he kept no public table, ate in pri- 
vate like a monk, and observed great frugality in his per- 
sonal expenses. This conduct, so different from the vanity 
of his predecessors, and so much in conformity with the 
holy Popes of the first ages, gave rise to the remark that 
he was an honest man and a good Christian, but a poor pon- 
tiff. His remains were buried in the Church of St. Peter, 
under a simple tomb, with this epitaph: Here rests Adrian 
VI., who esteemed nothing so unhappy for himself in all his 
hfe as to govern.* Alas! what a commentary on the 
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deep-seated wickedness of Rome is furnished in such a 
history ! 

After six weeks spent in caballing, the Conclave finally 
elected the Cardmal of Medicis, who took the title of 


Clement VII. His first choice was to retain his own name 


of Julius, but some one observing to him that the Popes 
who did not change their names always died soon, he had 
the weakness to believe it, and gave up his intention.* 
The year 1527 was signalized by the pillage of Rome, 
under the Duke of Bourbon, the Pope seeking for refuge in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. And here, although a part of the 
invaders were Spaniards, and therefore Romanists, your 
historian acknowledges that they were as violent and cruel 
as the rest. Not only were the houses of the citizens pil- 
laged, but the women and maidens were violated, the 
churches sacked, and sacred things profaned without scru- 
ple. “It would be impossible,” saith the author, “ to de- 
scribe the excesses which they committed. They sur- 
passed infinitely all that Rome had heretofore experienced 


in the eight different assaults in which it had been taken. 


* * * The Spaniards and Italians, who were more cruel 
and avaricious than the Lutheran Germans, glutted them- 
selves upon the rich persons of quality, prelates, Bishops, 
abbots, magistrates, bankers, merchants, who were tor- 
mented in a thousand frightful ways; hung up by the feet, 
burned, and torn by great blows of scourges, in order to 
force them to pay enormous ransoms, which they were un- 
able to raise; so that many killed themselves, that they 
might at once escape from their sufferings ; while others, 
breaking from the hands of those madmen, cast themselves 
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out of the windows into the streets, where their bodies re- 
mained without burial.”* ‘4 

And this work of bloody devilishness lasted two months 
in the city, and then extended itself into the neighboring 
country—a fact without example!{ Now, the Duke of 
Bourbon and his officers were professed Romanists. ‘The 
Spaniards and Italians in his army were the same. And 
this was their conduct for two months together in the city 
of Rome, the very central spot of their religion, and towards 
those persons whom they were bound to respect as the 
dignitaries of their Church, and their brethren in the faith! 
The duke himself, however, was slain in the assault, and 
was not involved in the guilt of the subsequent barbarities ; 
but the officers and soldiers were none the less account- 
able. We have here, therefore, another horrible detail, 
which sheds the same awful light upon the character of 
Christendom in that day, sufficient, of itself, to make us 
grateful for that Reformation which has diffused so differ- 
ent a spirit. For I may safely assert, that a similar ex- 
hibition would now be simply impossible in any Protestant 
army throughout the world. 

The Pope, after making a treaty with the imperialists, 
which obliged him to pay more money than he was able to 
raise, escaped from his confinement in the disguise of a 
merchant, and then made known his intention not to observe 
his promises, because he could not, even if he would.t 

It was about the beginning of the same year, 1527, that 
Henry VIII. began to entertain the design of a divorce from 
his queen, Katherine of Arragon. And it may be well to 
commence, with this, another letter. 
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LETTER XII. 


Most ReveReENpD Sir: 

As I have already treated fully the historical facts of the 
rise of the English Reformation, I shall not repeat them 
here, save only to notice the admissions of your own histo- 
rian. He states that Henry VIII. placed his application 
for a divorce on the ground of conscience, which had 
troubled him since the year 1524, with regard to the law- 
fulness of the marriage; that the French Bishop of Tarbe 
increased his doubts; that Longland, his confessor, strength- 
ened, and that Cardinal Wolsey confirmed them. The au- 
thor proceeds to declare that the king had no heir male of 
his crown, and could not hope to have any by the queen. 
And then he concludes by the usual allegation of your party, 
that the king was in reality governed by lust, and had be- 
come desperately enamored of Anne Bullen.* The rest 
of his statements are in accordance with what I have al- 
ready noticed. 

He also pursues the usual track of your writers with re- 
spect to the judgments of the Universities, taking pains to 
show that they were induced to decide against the mar- 
riage of the king, through force and management, at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and through bribery in the other kingdoms 
of Europe. He ought to have remembered what he had 
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himself recorded of the opposition to the dispensation by 
the Pope’s Cardinals at the time, and the division of senti- 
ment on the same point among the prelates of England, in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury was amongst the dis- 
senting party. He ought to have remembered likewise, 
that while it was true that Henry VIII. scattered money in 
the course of the proceeding, it was also true, and had been 
true for centuries, as his own history abundantly testifies, 
that in the Church of Rome nothing was done, or could be 
done, without money. And yet, he is obliged to admit the 
fact, at last, that the Universities did decide to the ex- 
tent claimed by Bishop Burnet, and that if the influence of 
money had weight upon the one side, the influence of the 
Pope and the emperor, and the regard which all public pro- 
fessors of theology were obliged to have for their own con- 
sistency and character, must have been at least as strong 
upon the other; even granting, as I willingly do, that the 
Romanists of that day were as little troubled by strict con- 
science as he himself considered them. 

He gives, at length, the decision of the Faculty of 
Theology at Paris, the conclusion of which is in these 
words: ‘“ We affirm and determine, that the marriage with 
the widows of brothers deceased without children, is for- 
bidden by the divine and natural law, so that the sovereign 
pontiff cannot dispense in favor of contracting such a mar- 
riage.” ‘The doctors of the Faculty of Rights decided in 
the same way; that of Angers pronounced a similar judg- 
ment, and so of the others.* But he states that there was 
dissension or trouble with them all. Doubtless there was; 
- because the question was one of grave importance whica 
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agitated the Church through all Europe, and great names 
might be found on either side. If, however, the existence 
of trouble and dissension in large bodies of divines is to 
nullify their final decisions, he would find it hard to secure 
validity to the judgments of your Church for centuries to- 
gether. 

In proof of his accusation of bribery, your historian gives 
an amusing detail from one of the accounts laid before the 
king by Dr. Crook, his agent in Italy :—* To a Monk Ser- 
vite, when he signed the decision in favor of the king, one 
crown. ‘To the Doctors of the Servites, two crowns. To 
the monks of the Order of the Observants, two crowns. To 
the Prior of St. John and St. Paul, who had written in 
favor of the divorce, fifteen crowns. To the convent there, 
two crowns. Paid to John Maria for travelling to Milan 
and Venice, including what he had given to the doctors of 
that country, thirty crowns. To John Marino, Preacher of 
the Cordeliers, who had written for the divorce, twenty 
crowns.”* If such paltry sums were really sufficient to 
bribe these men, we can only admire the meanness of the 
depravity which our historian attributes to his brethren of 
Rome, who were willing not only to sell their conscience, 
but to take such a trifling amount for their bargain. 

Pope Clement VII. died A. D. 1534, and was succeeded 
by Paul III., who took immediate measures for the meet- 
ing of a General Council, as the only means of checking 
the progress of Lutheranism in Germany. He occasioned 
much discontent amongst. his Cardinals, however, by add- 
ing to their number two of his own nephews, one of whom 
was only fourteen, and the other sixteen, years of age.t 
The following year, he fulminated a bull of excommunica- 
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tion against Henry VIII., in which he absolved all the 
monarch’s subjects from their allegiance, enjoinedAhe ec- 
clesiastics to withdraw from the country, ordered the no- 
bility to take arms against the king, placed the kingdom 
under interdict, and forbade all Christians to hold any in- 
tercourse with the English. This bull, however, was not 
published until two years afterwards.* 

In A. D. 1536, Pope Paul III. “ put forth a bull to reform 
the city and Court of Rome, which he declared to be the 
capital of all Christendom, the source of doctrine, of morals, 
and of discipline, in order that, having purified his own 
house, he might more easily purify all the others. But as 
so great an enterprise surpassed the powers of a single 
man, the Pope took for adjuncts four Cardinals and several 
Bishops, and ordered that they should be in all respects 
obeyed, under heavy penalties. This body proceeded, ac- 
cordingly, to apply themselves to the reformation of the 
Penitentiary, the Datary, and the morals of Rome; dut ° 
without success.” Another frank confession of the corrup- 
tion which prevailed, and the impossibility that any efforts 
could avail to counteract it, while the errors of the faith 
throughout all Europe remained unchanged. 

The Pope, nothing daunted, renewed his labors the fol- 
lowing year, and appointed four other Cardinals, with five 
Bishops, to draw up a memoir of the chief abuses which 
should be reformed, and to lay it before him. They pro- 
ceeded accordingly, and reduced the whole to the number 
of twenty-eight. From this report I shall condense a few 
of the items. 

The first abuse was in the choice of prelates and priests. 
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They complained that men were admitted to those sacred 
offices who had neither morals nor capacity, and who were 
besides, sometimes too young. From this abuse an infini- 
tude of scandals proceeded, the contempt of the whole ec- 
clesiastical order, and the small respect entertained for the 
worship of God, which was not only diminished, but almost 
extinct. 

The second abuse regarded the collation of benefices and 
ecclesiastical dignities, principally those connected with 
the cure of souls, as bishoprics and curacies. The depu- 
ties complain that regard was only paid to the advantage of 
the beneficiary, without regard to the flock of Jesus Christ. 
The rulers of the Church, say they, ought to bestow these 
benefices on persons of worth and learning, who can dis- 
charge their duty properly ; and they ought not to provide 
an Italian with a benefice in Spain and in France, nor 
establish the Spanish or the French in Italy. 

The third abuse was that of pensions, which ought only 
to be given to the poor. The fourth, the permutation of 
benefices, in which nothing was regarded but pecuniary 
profit, and the management was such, that he who bears the 
name of a Bishop has often neither right nor power in the 
diocese, and he who is really the Bishop does not assume 
the title. The fifth abuse, connected with the last, was 
that of coadjutors, by means of which a man gives his bene- 
fice to another, without being despoiled of it. This, say 
the deputies, is an artifice to substitute an unlawful heir, 
and serves as a cover for cupidity and injustice. The sixth 
abuse was a violation of the old rule, that the children of 
priests should not succeed to the benefices of their fathers— 
a rule which was now easily set aside, to the great scandal 


of the faithful. 
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The seventh abuse consisted in the graces expectative, 
and the reservations of benefices. These concessions tempt 
men to desire the death of the incumbents, and prevent the 
benefice, when vacant, from being given to the most worthy. 
The eighth abuse was the giving incompatible benefices to 
the same persons, of which it is impossible that one man 
can perform the duties. The ninth was of a kindred na- 
ture, when bishoprics are conferred on Cardinals, and even 
several are sometimes bestowed on the same man, although 
it is manifest that the functions of Cardinal and Bishop are 
incompatible, since the Cardinals should reside with the 
Pope, to aid him in the government of the Church, while 
the Bishops should reside in their dioceses. 

The tenth abuse was the non-residence of Bishops, the 
dioceses being almost everywhere abandoned to mercena- 
ries, and the Bishops absenting themselves often for years 
together. The eleventh abuse applies the same remark to 
Cardinals. i 

The twelfth abuse consisted in the impunity of the 
wicked, who find means to withdraw themselves from the 
jurisdiction of their Bishop, or have recourse to the peni- 
tentiary, from whom they purchase for money an exemp 
tion from the punishment due to their crimes. 

The thirteenth abuse regarded the religious orders. It 
is with grief, say the commissaries, that we acknowledge 
the existence of great disorders in those houses, and disor- 


‘ders so public that they cause extreme scandal to the laity. 


It is therefore our advice that the monasteries which they call 
conventual should be abolished, not all at once, nor by using 
any violence, but by forbidding them to receive any more 
novices, to the end, that by letting the old ones die off, 
more regular persons may be put into their places. 
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The fourteenth abuse regarded the legates and the nun- 
cios. The commissaries say that they ought to receive 
nothing for expeditions, but perform their duty gratis. 

The fifteenth abuse concerned the disorders committed in 
many convents of nuns conducted by monks, and the depu- 
ties say that this evil could only be remedied by removing 
them from their government, and giving it to others who were 
above suspicion, and with whom the females would run no 
risk. 

The sixteenth abuse consisted in the conduct of many 
Universities, which suffered a great number of professors 
of philosophy to propose questions full of impiety, to sustain 
impious theses even in the churches, and to treat matters of 
theology itself in a manner but little edifying before the 
people. 

The seventeenth abuse regarded the dispensations which 
were granted to monks to lay aside their monastic habits, 
and leave their monasteries. Instead of which, they should 
be deprived of their benefices, and of all ecclesiastical 
functions. 

The eighteenth abuse turned upon the solicitors of St. 
Anthony, and others of the same sort, who were suffered to 
deceive simple people, and draw them into many superstitions. 

The nineteenth consisted in the dispensations of mar- 
riage granted to those who were in Holy Orders, which 
should never be suffered, unless for great reasons of public 
good. 

The twentieth abuse concerned dispensations granted for 
marriage between those who were nearly related by blood or 
affinity. Those should never be granted in the second de- 
gree, unless for urgent cause, and in the other degrees they 
should be granted more readily, the whole without money. 
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The twenty-first abuse was that of simony, and the Pope’s 
commissaries said that this sin, which derives its, name 
from Simon the Magician, had made such great progress, 
and was then so common in the Church, that the greater part 
felt no shame in committing it ; that they sinned boldly ; that 
with money they thought their transgressions could be expiated ; 
and that they had no scruple in retaining benefices which 
they had obtained by means that were very unjust, and very 
criminal. What, say they, can be more shameful and more 
pernicious than such a traffic ? 

The twenty-second abuse was in the liberty taken by the 
clergy to dispose of the goods of the Church by their last 
will and testament, which should never be allowed, unless 
for causes of great force, lest others enrich themselves to 
the prejudice of the poor, and lavish the property of the 
Church in pleasure and in luxury. 

The twenty-third abuse was the custom of having chap- 
lains hired to celebrate the Mass in private houses, which 
diminished the respect for the ceremonies of the Church, and 
for the chief of the sacraments. They also expressed the 
wish that indulgences should be more rare, and should be 
only granted in each church once in every year. 

The twenty-fourth abuse was in the commutation of re- 
ligious vows for money, because those vows should never 
be made lightly, and never should be changed for any sup- 
posed equivalent. 

The twenty-fifth abuse consisted in the changing of the 
last will and testament of those who have left pious lega- 
cies, in favor of the heirs; which should not be allowed ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances. 

From these abuses, which concerned the whole Church, 
the commissaries passed on to others which regarded the 
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Church of Rome, which, being the mother and the mistress 
of the other churches, was bound to take the greater care 
that religion, morals, and piety, should flourish within her- 
self. ‘They say, therefore, in the first place, that strangers 
coming to Rome were exceedingly scandalized, when, en- 
tering the Church of St. Peter, they beheld there priests 
dirty and slovenly, celebrating the Mass with ornaments 
which they would not use in the poorest houses. In the 
second place, they remark that strumpets and public women 
appear in the city, walking in the streets, or riding on mules, 
and accompanied by the gentlemen belonging to the Cardinals, 
and often by the clergy. These women are supported in 
the best style, say the deputies, and occupy magnificent 
palaces ; in a word, mankind have never beheld a dissolute- 
ness equal to that which reigns in Rome, although she ought 
to be the example of the other cities. 

In the third place, continue the commissaries, there are 
-in Rome enmities and divisions, many private men cherish- 
ing hatred towards each other, whom the sovereign pontiff 
should labor to reconcile, or appoint some of the Cardinals 
to do so. And in the fourth place, there should be a remedy 
for the negligence with which the hospitals are adminis- 
tered, and provision should be made for the orphans and the 
widédws. ‘The prelates conclude by saying to the Pope, 
that they hope to see, from his time, that the Church will 
be purified, and enjoy a solid peace. “ You are named 
Paul,” say they, “and we trust that, after the example of 
St. Paul, you will burn with zeal for the Church of God.”* 

Now here we have a document from the highest authority, 
giving a most deplorable picture of the state of the Church, 
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and yet falling lamentably short of what was required for its 
true reformation. Not a word is said about the abdses of 
relics, image worship, purgatory, and the confessional. Not 
a word about the Papal policy which kept Europe in con- 
tinual wars. Nota word about the long-standing abuse of 
using excommunication in the service of temporal interests. 
Not a word about the necessity of providing a better educa- 
tion for the masses. Not a word of opening to the people 
the pure teaching of the Scriptures. These topics would 
have savored of Lutheranism and heresy; and therefore 
the deputies confine themselves to those matters which gave 
rise to scandal, and hope to attain their end by the washing 
of the outside of the cup and platter, as if the inside were 
in no need of cleansing ; forgetting, apparently, the maxim 
of the Saviour, that the tree is known by its fruits ; that a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit; and that it was im- 
possible for the whole state of the clergy to have become 
so corrupt, unless the faith itself, from which works must, 
in the regular order, proceed, like fruit from the tree, had 
been corrupted previously. 

This report of the four Cardinals and five Bishops being 
laid before the Pope, he proposed the reform recommended 
in a full Consistory. But here it was warmly opposed by 
the Cardinal of Capua and others, who insisted that disor- 
ders which were already known were less likely to create 
scandal than new experiments ; that men were now so wicked, 
that in striving to hinder them from one evil, they would take 
pleasure in committing a greater, and that the attempt to make 
any change would only furnish an occasion of triumph to the 
Lutherans. Other Cardinals took the opposite side, and 
the result was that the whole matter was left to the Coun- 
cil, which was soon to assemble The Pope contented 
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himself with profiting by the advice he had received, to im- 
prove by insensible degrees a portion of the abuses, until 
the whole should be accomplished at a more propitious sea- 
son.* 

As the next event, however, which I shall notice, is the 
great Council of Trent, I shall here close this letter, in- 
asmuch as. that famous assembly formed an era in the his- 
tory of your Church, and therefore merits a distinct place 
in our discussion. 
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Le Toe RR Ta 


Most RreveREND SIR: 


Tue year 1545 beheld the opening of the Council ot 
Trent, called by your Church a General Council, although 
in no respect entitled to the name. For, in the first place, 
a General Council being a body representing the whole 
Church, there could be none such since the separation of 
the East from the West in the ninth century. In the 
second place, a General Council must be free, giving equal 
rights to all the members. But it is certain that the Coun- 
cil of Trent was chained and riveted to the dictates of the 
Pope, no proposition being allowed except what his legates, 
_ who presided, were willing to sanction. Still, it was as 
near an approximation to what its name imports as the Pa- 
pal policy could allow ; and as three centuries have elapsed 
without any attempt to hold another, the fact of its being 
the last, and set forth as the standard of Romanism through- 
out the world, invests it with paramount importance in theo- 
logical controversy. 2 

On the 13th of December, A. D. 1545, the day which 
Paul III. had appointed, the three Papal Legates, accom- 
panied by four Archbishops and twenty-two Bishops, as- 
sembled in the Church of the Trinity, where they put on 
their pontifical habits, and then went in procession to the 
Cathedral of St. Virgilius. The Bishop of Bitonto, by ap-_ 
pointment, preached the opening sermon. The. president 
announced the objects of the Council to be for the increase 
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and exaltation of the Christian religion, for the extirpation 
of heresies, the peace and union of the Church, the reforma- 
tion of the clergy and the Christian people, and for the hu- 
miliation and extinction of the enemies of religion.* 

The legates then read a long exhortation, in which we 
have this candid confession: “ Let us consider the three 
evils which at this day afflict the Church, let us examine 
their origin, and we shall be obliged to acknowledge that 
we are ourselves the cause. lf we have not-introduced heresy, 
have we not contributed to it, at least, by neglecting our 
duty to sow good doctrine, and to pull out the tares? As 
to the corruption of morals, there is no need to speak of it, 
because no one can be ignorant that the clergy and the pas- 
tors were corrupters and corrupted ; in punishment of which, 
God has sent the third plague, viz., war without, against 
the Turks, and war within, among the Christian princes. 
Let each one, therefore, confess his sins, and labor to ap- 
pease the anger of God; since, without this, in vain will 
they invoke the Holy Ghost, in vain will they commence 
the Council.” x 

There was an abundance of disputation in the Council 
about the order in which they should proceed, the legates 
recommending the settlement of the doctrines of faith, and 
many others warmly contending that it was first necessary 
to consider the Reformation. At length, however, it was de- 
termined to go on with both these subjects together. But 
when the Pope was told of this, he informed the legates 
that “he was very angry that they had consented to the 
examination of the proposed reform ; that they ought to ex- 
ecute the first orders which he had given them; and that 
they must absolutely not permit the Council to treat of 
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other matters than those which concerned the faith, in spite 
of the resolution which they had already adopted.”* 

In answer to this, the legates returned an humble vena 
strance, showing the necessity which had constrained them, 
and the Pope acquiesced, only charging them to delay the 
decree as long as possible, and to await his orders as to the 
manner in which it should be prepared.t 

The next movement of the legates was to divide the pre- 
lates into three classes, who should meet in the rooms of 
the three legates severally, before they carried their de- 
liberations into the general congregation. The reason 
which secretly led them to this, saith your historian, was 
to secure more completely the management of the fathers, to 
arrest all conspiracies and cabals, and to prevent the more 
turbulent prelates from exercising a troublesome influence by 
their oratory upon the whole Council.t It was, doubtless, a 
masterly piece of policy, and produced the effect intended, 
since there never was a Council of the Church which was 
more perfectly governed by the will of one master. 

The death of Luther occurred ‘in the following year. 
But my object in the present work is not to trace the prog- 
ress of the real Reformation, the history of which I presume 
to be familiar to the reader. And therefore I confine my- 
self to those facts which concern the Church of Rome, with 
a view to the statements of Dr. Milner. Nor will my limits 
allow of my giving a full account of the acts of the Council 
of Trent, and still léss of the contests which took place 
among different doctors. But I shall content myself with 
showing the manner in which it was conducted in reference 
to the wnity and sanctity so boldly claimed for your Church 
by our accuser. 
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At the session held in 1547, the Spanish Bishops pre- 
sented a memorial to the legates, setting forth their views 
on the subjects then under discussion. The legates were 
quite surprised, saith your historian, not so much because 
the contents of the memorial threatened the authority of the 
Pope, as because this new mode of the Bishops banding to- 
gether, and presenting their views in writing, might have 
troublesome consequences. They took time, therefore, for 
their answer, under the pretext that the matter was import- 
ant, and wrote immediately to the Pope, to whom they sent 
a copy of the memorial, representing to him that the Bish- 
ops took more liberties from day to day; that they spake to 
the Cardinals without any respect, and without disguising 
the public expression of their opinion that they ought to be 
reformed ; that they even spared not himself, and said 
openly that he gave them nothing but words ; and that he 
only held the Council in order to amuse the public with a vain 
hope of reformation. The legates added, that in future it 
would be difficult to restrain them, because they often assem- 
bled among themselves, and formed cabals. They therefore 
besought the Pope to suggest to them what they should do. 
As for themselves, they were resolved to stand firm, and 
not to suffer the Bishops to imagine that they could obtain by 
force anything more than they were willing to grant them, 
since otherwise the legates would be at their discretion. 
But they advised the Pope that, in order to be sure of a plu- 
rality of votes when the day of public session arrived, he 
should command the Bishops who had gone to Venice to 
return promptly to Trent, so that the obstinate might not 
have the upper hand in the assembly.* 
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The Pope followed this advice, and the effect was mani- 
fest. For the Spanish Bishops, says your historian, be- 
came more moderate when they saw the number & the 
Italian prelates increase who were devoted to the legates ; 
and on the return of the Venetian Bishops, they all made it 
a duty to show their docility to the orders of the pon- 
tiff.* This is one small specimen of the low human policy 
pursued in the management of a Council, which yet you 
profess to hold as being inspired by the Holy Ghost! 

Paul III. died in A. D. 1549, at the age of eighty-one, 
and the Cardinals were divided into three factions—the im- 
perialists, the French, and the creatures of the deceased 
Pope, at whose head was Cardinal Farnese, his nephew.t 
Cardinal Pole would undoubtedly have been elected at 
once, if it had not been for his modesty and disinterested- 
ness. His enemies delayed the vote. They spread a report 
that he was inclined to Lutheranism, and managed with so 
much skill that he had not the requisite majority.t Two 
months elapsed in the usual process of intrigue, when at 
length the Conclave elected the Cardinal di Monte, who 
took the name of Julius IIT. His first act was to bestow 
his Cardinal’s hat upon a young adventurer, one of his do- 
mestics, who had been solely occupied in the keeping of his 
monkey !\ 

The year 1551 was marked by the protestation of the 
King of France against the Council of Trent, in which he 
declines to send to it the Bishops of his jurisdiction, “ be- 
cause they could not have a free and assured access, and 
therefore the Council, from which he is thus excluded in 
spite of himself, cannot be esteemed, reputed, and called a 
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Councit of the whole Catholic Church, but only a private 
Council, not being convened for the reformation and establish- 
ment of discipline, and to extirpate heresies, but to favor cer- 
tain parties, and to promote the interests of some individuals, 
instead of the public good. And therefore, neither his ma- 
jesty, nor the prelates and doctors of the Gallican Church, 
will consider themselves in future obliged to acknowledge 
such Council, nor to submit to its decrees.."* This was 
read before the Council by the king’s ambassador, and 
proves, of itself, the partiality and practical despotism with 
which the Pope ruled the Council. And it is further in- 
teresting as showing another example of your boasted unity. 

The Pope enjoyed his dignity but five years, dying of 
the gout A. D. 1555. Edward VI. had established the 
pure principles of the primitive Church in England, and 
died in 1553. He had been succeeded by Mary, who 
brought back the nation to the Church of Rome. The 
Reformation had taken root in Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, and had made great progress 
in France. But the hope which the Pontiff, the emperor, 
Charles V., and the French monarch had indulged, viz., 
that the Council of Trent would reunite the Church, was 
dissipated. The Council and the Protestant princes could 
not agree upon the terms of the safe-conduct, nor the con- 
ditions on which the Protestants should be admitted; and 
thus, after numerous attempts to manage these prelimina- 
ries, the matter was abandoned. ‘The Council itself had 
been suspended, by the bull of the Pope, in AgD. 1552, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition of many prelates ; 
* and nothing had been done to reform the Church of Rome, 
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nor to define the proper limits of the Papal prerogative. 
Still, the religious :wars continued in many quarteys, al- 
though they were terminated in Germany, to the advantage 
of the Protestants, by the treaty of Passau; and all 
the objects for which the Council of Trent had been as- 
sembled, viz., the extirpation of what they called heresy, 
the union of the Church, and the restoration of discipline, 
were seemingly as far off as ever. 

The successor of Julius II. was Marcellus II., who dis- 
played an ardent zeal for a thorough reformation, and 
formed great designs for the purification of the Church, 
which he expressed openly. But he died in ten days after 
his coronation, with the suspicion by some that he had been 
poisoned, through the arts of those who dreaded his love of 
reform, leaving behind him an excellent character—too 
good, perhaps, for that age of corruption. 

Cardinal Caraffa succeeded him, who took the name of 
PaullV. The year 1556 was marked by the abdication 
of the emperor, Charles V. The martyrdom of Cranmer, 
after many other glorious victims had offered themselves 
to death for the truth, seemed to insure the triumph of Ro- 
manism in England. But the victory was brief. For 
Queen Mary died in 1558, and the succession of Elizabeth 
restored the Reformation established under Edward VI., 
which had now become far more endeared to the nation, by 
the experience of the difference which the bloody reign of 
her predecessor had taught them. So willing were the 
clergy themselves to receive the Reformation which was 
formally established by act of Parliament in 1559, that, ac- 
cording to the statement of your historian, “ out of 9,400 
holders of benefices which were in the whole kingdom, 
there were only fourteen Bishops, twelve archdeacons, fif- 
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teen principals of colleges, fifty canons, and about eighty 
curates, who preferred to give up their benefices rather than 
their religion! ‘Their places were filled with Protestants. 
Many monks returned to the world, and some nuns emi- 
grated to foreign lands.”* 

And here I find that your historian relates the conse- 
cration of Matthew Parker, to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, at length, without taking any notice of the ridiculous 
fable put out by unscrupulous Romanists, called the Nag’s 
Head Ordination—a contemptible fabrication, which has 
been repudiated by Lingard, and every other Romanist of 
candor.t 

At this time, a general peace being concluded between 
France, Spain, England, and the Empire, Henry II., King 
of France, turned all his thoughts to counteract the great 
progress which the Protestant Reformation was making in 
that kingdom. ‘Fhe Duchess of Valentinois, who derived 
profit from the proscriptions and the seizure of the property 
of those that were condemned, and the princes of Guise, 
who attracted the popular regard by punishing the secta- 
rians, took pains to make the king believe that the venom 
of heresy was diffused throughout France, and that the sov- 
ereign did not really govern in those provinces where this 
evil had the upper hand.t The death of the king, how- 
ever, before the expiration of the year, threw the power into 
the hands of his widow, the famous Catherine de Medicis, 
his son and successor, Francis II., being only sixteen years 
of age. The court was divided between the two factions 
of Guise and Montmorenci, to which was now added a 
third, the heads of whom were the King of Navarre and 
his brother, Louis de Condé. 
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The efforts of the queen mother, who favored the party 
of the Guises, directed the movements of the government, 
in union with the popular feeling, against the Protestants 
with great asperity, especially in Paris. In order to dis- 
cover those who were not favorable to Romanism, they 
placed in all the cities, at the corners of the streets, images 
of the Virgin Mary, before which they set lighted tapers, 
while the populace and children chanted litanies and other 
prayers. By the side of these, they put chests and boxes, 
in which they importuned all who passed by to drop a lit- 
tle money for the wax candles; and if any passenger re- 
fused to pay this kind of tribute, or went on his way with- 
out saluting the images, the people threw themselves upon 
him as a suspected heretic, and he might think himself. 
happy if he only received blows, or if, after bemg dragged 
through the dirt, he was led to prison with his life saved.* 
This persecution irritated the Calvinists, and mutual ani- 
~ mosity raged in every quarter. 

The Pope, Paul IV., was zealous for reformation, and 
spake continually of its necessity. But he was persuaded 
that the only remedy for the encroachments of Protestant 
reform was the establishment of the Inquisition, which, as 
he averred on all occasions, was the sole antidote for the 
evil, while a Council would only serve to increase it, as it 
had done already in the preceding years. In this persua- 
sion, he applied himself entirely to the functions of this re- 
doubtable tribunal, which he stimulated to the utmost se- 
verity throughout the world.t It was according to the genius 
of Popery, however, for many ages, to rely on the arm of 
physical force, and, instead of appealing to the reason, 
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the conscience, and the feelings of men, in obedience to the 
Word of God, to drive them, by the fear of tortures and of 
death, into an implicit subservience to the priesthood. 

Paul IV. died in 1559, at the age of eighty-three ; and 
the people, full of fury, saith your historian, ran towards 
the new prison of the Inquisition, from which they liberated 
all the prisoners, and then set it on fire. Hardly could 
they be restrained from doing the same to the convent of 
the Dominicans, in their hatred to the Inquisition with 
which those monks were intrusted. Not content with this, 
they went to the Capitol, brake the statue of the Pope, car- 
‘ried off the head, rolled it for three days through the streets 
of the city, and then threw it into the Tiber. The Com- 
missioner of the Inquisition was wounded, his house burned, 
and the disorder continued for a fortnight before they could 
or would put a stop to it.* 

In the account which your historian gives of the death of 
Luke Gauric, Bishop of Civita Ducale, we find a proof, in- 
cidentally, of the credit which the folly of Judicial Astrology 
enjoyed in the Church of Rome. “ He was very learned,” 
saith the author, “in mathematics, and, above all, in that 
part of the science which pretends to judge, by the stars, 
the life and the fortune of men. This procured him great 
consideration from the Popes, Julius I1., Leo X., Clement 
VII., and Paul III., especially the last, who often had him 
at his table, and raised him to the Episcopate.”t It is a 
striking fact in the character of Popery, which claims a di- 
vine right to govern the whole world, that four Popes should 
be recorded as believers in judicial astrology so late as the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It may, indeed, be truly 
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said, that many Protestants also believed the same. But 
the Protestants do not pretend to rule the world, neifher do 
they claim infallibility. 

The Cardinals entered the Conclave on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, formed cabals as usual, and were not able to agree 
until the 26th of December, when they elected the Cardi- 
nal de Medicis, who took the title of Pius IV. 

Philip II., returning to Spain in the same year, 1559, in 
order to show his gratitude to Heaven for his preservation 
from shipwreck during a violent storm, made it his first and 
chief care to cleanse Spain from the plague of Lutheran- 
ism. On his arrival at Seville, where it had made the 
greatest progress, the Inquisition seized all who were sus- 
pected, and condemned thirteen tobe burned alive. Some 
of these were men of quality. And the case of Constantine 
Fontinus, a man of great merit, doctor in theology, and 
preacher of Charles V., was of especial note, as an exam- 
ple of inquisitorial practice. He had been condemned for 
heresy, (that is to say, for adopting the doctrines of Luther,) 
and sentenced to death. But as he died in prison before 
the day appointed for the Auto da Fé, they burned him in 
effigy. Another famous preacher of Seville, named John 
Egidius, who had been nominated by Charles V. as the 
Bishop of Tortosa, was seized by this terrible tribunal, and 
subjected to such a long and severe process, that he died. 
“The judges. caused his corpse to be summoned,” saith 
. your historian, “ and condemned to death—a man that was 
already dead—and, as if they had made him come out of the 
grave by some machine, they exhibited him as a spectacle — 
to the people, under an image made of osiers, on which they 
executed the sentence.”* 
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The following October, the same rigor was exhibited at 
‘Valladolid, for the same reasons. Philip caused twenty- 
eight of the first nobility of the country to be burned in his 
presence ; and in order to stop the importunities of their 
relations and friends, he made a vow to carry the wood for 
the stake of Don Carlos, his only son, if it should ever hap- 
pen that this young prince should become a Lutheran.* 
Here we have an instructive example (and only a small 
specimen out of an immense number of similar facts) of the 
mode in which the system of Popery strove to bear down 
the cause of religious truth, and the liberty of conscience. 

The following year, 1560, Pope Pius IV. issued his bull 
for the renewal of the Council of Trent. And in the same 
year, your historian reports that it was determined, by the 
Duke of Guise, and his brother, the Cardinal, in conjunc- 
tion with the king, to assassinate the King of Navarre, in 
an interview with the monarch, to which he was to be in- 
vited on a given day. The interview took place; but the 
King of France, either through timidity or repentance, suf- 
fered the King of Navarre to depart without giving the con- 
certed signal. And the Duke of Guise, going out along 
with his sovereign, is reported to have exclaimed, in anger, 
“© Prince, fearful and cowardly !”t Francis II. died.the 
same year, and was succeeded by Charles 1X., who was 
only ten years and six months old on his accession to the 
throne. And it was resolved at the assembly of the Estates- 
General, that the queen mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
should be the regent, and the King of Navarre the lieute- 
nant-general.t 

The troubles of France, on account of the hatred borne 
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towards the Calvinists, continued, and increased in vio- 
lence, but my limits forbid the notice of the details. I 
come, therefore, to the re-opening of the Council of Trent, 
which took place on the 15th of January, 1562. Four of 
the Pope’s legates and a hundred Bishops attended. The 
order which was to be observed being one of the first sub- 
jects to be decided, the legates required the insertion of the 
phrase, Proponentibus legatis et presidentibus,—the legates 
proposing and presiding,—which four of the Spanish Bish- 
ops resisted, saying that this clause was a novelty which 
ought not to be admitted, because it was dishonorable to the 
dignity of an Gicumenical Council. All the rest, however, 
consented, and the phrase was adopted accordingly.* 

At the second session, or the 18th, from the commence- 
ment in 1545, Cardinal Seripand recommended that the 
Council should take up the reformation concerning the 
Court of Rome. This course was warmly supported by 
the Archbishop of Braga. And as some of the prelates 
had suggested that it was not necessary to include the Most 
Illustrious Cardinals, the fearless Archbishop maintained, 
on the contrary, that ‘“ the Most Illustrious Cardinals had 
need of a most illustrious reformation. He added, that the 
Episcopal authority had been almost extinguished since the 
introduction of this new order of Cardinals, which was un- 
known in the ancient Church ; that there was no hope of 
a real reformation in the Church until the Bishops were re- 
stored to their authority; * * * that, in fine, consider- 
ing what the Bishops and Cardinals were formerly, and 
what they were at that day, he could not excuse himself 
from saying, in lamentation before God, and in complaining 
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to the Church of the Church herself, that matters were not 
thus in the beginning.”* This remonstrance, however, was 
entirely ineffectual. 

The Council, meanwhile, was greatly troubled with the 
want of unanimity amongst the prelates, and your historian 
uses the following language on the subject of their divi- 
sions :—“ The presiding legate,” saith he, “ had been very 
careful to recommend secrecy to the fathers, to prevent the 
public from being informed of the discord which reigned in 
the Council, and of the little moderation which they had 
shown in their disputes. Many, on going out of the assem- 
bly, shed tears on account of these lively altercations, con- 
tenting themselves with keeping them secret, since they 
could not prevent them; but the report spread very soon, 
the whole city of Trent was informed of them, and the let- 
ters which were sent from thence into all kingdoms lessened 
greatly the advantageous opinion which had been at first con- 
ceived. They did not spare the reputation of the legates,” 
é&c.t All this looked very little like the Roman assump- 
tion that the Council was inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

The Pope was so much alarmed by the accounts which 
he received of those divisions, that he fancied there was a 
conspiracy among them to drive him from the Vatican, and 
deprive him of the pontifical See. Therefore, he assembled 
six Cardinals of great experience, and after hearing their 
advice, he resolved to send new legates to Trent, and re- 
call the others, for the purpose of establishing union, and 
sustaining, with more zeal, the interests of the Papacy. 
But he abandoned this design on further reflection. 

The constant recurrence by the legates to the directions 
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of the pontiff, and their dependence upon him as their mas- 
ter in all points, was well known, and was even a subject 
of irreverent jesting amongst the Romanists themselves. 
Thus your historian, quoting from a letter which the am- 
bassador of France wrote to the Sieur de l’Isle, informs us, 
“that the legates obliged the Holy.Spirit to come from Rome 
in a post-bag.” And the same expression, according to 
Pallavicini, had been previously applied to their mode of 
proceeding by the Bishop of Five Churches, in his letters 
to Maximilian II.* The Pope, indeed, was so fearful that 
some encroachment might be made upon his authority, that 
he replied to the demands of the French Ambassador, by 
insisting that “the Bishops of France must do no prejudice 
to his power, and that the reformation of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and of the Court of Rome must be reserved to him- 
self alone.” And he determined “to go to Bologna with 
the College of Cardinals, in order to be nearer to the Coun- 
cil, and even to go to Trent, if it should be necessary to 
accomplish his purposes.”t So utterly unfounded is the 
pretence that the Council of Trent could be considered as 
a free expression of sentiment, even in the Church of Rome 
itself, and so perfectly was it subject to the dictation of fh, 
pontiff. ‘ the 

The emperor was as little likely as the King of Fr§ Ye 
to be satisfied with the proceedings of the Council. And 
of this we have a plain proof in the document which he or- 
dered his ambassador to lay before the legates, containing 
twenty demands on the subject of reformation. Your his- 
torian states these demands, substantially, as follows :— 

1. That the Pope should submit himself and his court 
to correction. 
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2. That if they would not reduce the Cardinals to the 
ancient number of twelve, they should at least content them- 
selves with four and twenty, besides two supernumeraries. 

3. That in future, dispensations should not be granted so 
easily, to the scandal of the laity. 

4, That all exemptions against common right should be 
revoked, and all the monasteries be made subject to their 
proper Bishops. 

5. That no ecclesiastic should have more than one bene- 
fice ; that schools should be established in the cathedral and 
collegiate churches; and that the offices of the Church 
should not be given to mercenary priests. 

6. That the Bishops should reside in their dioceses, hold 
a Synod every year, and perform their visitations in person, 
without deputing their functions to others, unless in cases 
of necessity. 

7. That everything in the Church should be done gra- 
tuitously, and that no money should be taken for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. 

8. That they should restore to their proper rigor the an- 
cient Canons against simony. 

9. That in the ecclesiastical constitutions they should 
cut off all that was superfluous, and that those ordinances 
should not be made equal to the obligations of the divine 
law. 

10. That excommunications should only be used in. cases 
of mortal sins, and for manifest irregularity. 

11. That the sacred office should be celebrated in such 
a manner as to be understood by all the assistants. 

12. That the breviaries and missals should be corrected, 
by taking away from them all that could not be found in the 
Holy Scriptures. 
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13. That they should seek for means to reduce the clergy 
to a life more holy and more pure, and that the monks’should 
follow their first institution, by laboring for a more exact 
administration of their property. 

14. That they should moderate the obligations of posi- 
tive law, by lessening somewhat the rigor of the fasts, and 

allowing the communion in both kinds. 

15. That they should allow marriage to the priests of 
some nations. 

16. That the short explanations of the Gospels which the 
curates used in preaching should be corrected by learned 
theologians, or others be substituted by’ public authority, 
and that a new ritual should be established for all ecclesias- 
tics. 

17. That they should find means to depose evil priests, 
and put wiser and more correct men in their places. 

18. That they should establish several bishoprics in the 
provinces which were of too great extent, and that the rich 
monasteries should be converted to this purpose. 

19. That ecclesiastical property which had been usurped 
to profane uses, should be suffered, for the present, to re- 
main undisturbed. 

20. That the Council should be prayed to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to decree that the con- 
stitutions of the prelates should not oblige under the penalty 
of sin; that the multitude of human laws should be reduced 
to a smaller number ; and that for some quarters there should 
be added to the Latin Psalms some prayers in the vulgar 

_tongue.* 
The legates, instead of giving a favorable reception to 
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these suggestions, told the ambassador that it was unwor- 
thy of his imperial majesty, as well as of the Council, that 
he should have presumed to propose them. And they de- 
clined proceeding with regard to them until the emperor 
should be so informed, and have an opportunity to abandon 
his design. 

It seems that the Pope, about this time, intended to dis- 
solve the Council, on account of the great expense which 
it caused him. But the legates sent a special envoy to 
dissuade him from this course, as dangerous to the Church, 
and highly inexpedient.* This piece of information is 
given by the historian incidentally, but it explains very satis- 
factorily the reason why the majority of the Bishops were 
so easily managed, viz., because they were dependent on the 
pontiff for their position, and were actual pensioners upon his 
treasury. In the nature of the case, there was neither jus- 
tice nor propriety in the Pope’s being charged with the ex- 
penses of a Council. The income of the Bishops who had 
dioceses was princely in those days, and they were able 
to support themselves in opulence, as long as it should be 
necessary, in any city of Europe. There were few amongst 
them who did not, in fact, reside out of their dioceses, as 
we see by the general complaint on the subject of non- 
residence. But the policy of the Pope was to fill up the 
ranks of his party with Bishops in partibus, and men sub- 
servient to him, and doubtless the expense of supporting 
these so long was a very serious matter. 

As a specimen of the difficulty, nevertheless, which the 
legates experienced in managing the Council, your histo- 
rian states the votes on the proposition to allow the use of 
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the cup to the laity in the communion, a concession to 
which the King of France and the Emperor of v dle 
attached great importance, in the hope of conciliating the 
Protestant reformers. ‘“ The prelates,” saith our author, 
“who were in number one hundred and sixty-six, composed 
several different parties. Thirty-eight were for refusing 
the cup; twenty-nine for granting it; twenty-four thought 
it best to leave the matter to the Pope ; thirty-one admitted 
one part of the proposition, and denied the other ; that is 
to say, they thought the concession should be granted, but 
preferred committing the execution to the Pope instead of 
the Bishops ; ten were for the negative, who desired the 
Pope might be requested to send delegates to Germany ; 
and nineteen limited the concession to Germany and Hun- 
gary.”* Here, again, we see all the ordinary marks of an 
assembly composed of common mortals, showing the ab- 
surdity of your theory that your Councils are infallibly 
directed by the Holy Spirit. 

The King of France sent them a remonstrance during 
the same year, in which he complained of what he heard 
from all sides, viz., that “ they spent their time on matters 
of doctrine, and neglected what concerned the reformation 
of morals and the discipline of the Church, and that from 
such conduct no advantage could arise, nor repose nor 
union for the Church of God.”t 

Up to this period, there had been an ambassador from 
France, but no Bishops of that kingdom had attended the 
Council. Now, howewer, the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
several French prelates received the royal orders to repair 
to Trent, and the Pope and his party were not a little 
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alarmed by the fear of consequent trouble in the Council. — 
The Cardinal was instructed to insist on the concession ot 
the cup to the laity, the marriage’of the priests, and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments in the vulgar tongue. With 
regard to the second point, your historian states the lan- 
guage of the king as follows, viz. :—‘“ It was with the ut- 
most regret that his majesty thought himself obliged to 
complain of the licentious life of the ecclesiastics, who caused so 
much of scandal, and even of corruption among the people, that 
it seemed to him necessary to provide for the evil promptly.” 
Amongst the measures recommended for this end, “ the 
marriage of the priests” was particularly specified.* _ 

In the oration of the Cardinal of Lorraine before the 
Council, after setting forth the dreadful condition of France 
through religious dissensions, he candidly blamed the clergy 
for the melancholy results. ‘“ Whom,” saith he, “shall we 
accuse ? Who will pass for the author of all these evils? 
It is ourselves who have excited this tempest, therefore cast us 
into the sea.”t{ But the ambassador of France spake with 
much greater freedom. “ All the demands of the king,” 
said he, “are contained either in the Holy Scriptures, or in 
the ancient Councils of the Church Catholic, or in the 
writings of the holy fathers, or in the constitutions of the 
Popes, the Decretals, and the Canons. He desires that 
you will re-establish the Church, not in general clauses, 
but according to the express words of that perpetual and 
divine edict, against which there can be no prescription, so 
that the holy rules which the ancient enemy, Satan, has 
held captives so long, may appear in open day, and return 
into the holy city of God.{ But if you will not do this, holy 
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fathers, it is in vain that you will ask if France does not 
enjoy peace. We shall reply to you what Jehu replied to 
King Joram: ‘ How can there be peace, so long Tack ok 
You know the rest. Unless we work seriously for refor- 
mation, it is in vain that we have recourse to the alliance 
of Spain, or that we implore aid of the Pope, of Venice, of 
the Dukes of Lorraine, Savoy, and Tuscany. ll these, 
believe me, will be useless, if you will not employ your- 
selves to reform the Church.”* 

In the matter of the cognizance and decision of accusa- 
tions against Bishops, the Council of Trent determined that 
they should belong solely to the sovereign pontiff, or, if it 
were absolutely necessary to send the cause out of Rome, it 
should be committed to metropolitans, or to Bishops ap- 
pointed by the Pope, in a commission signed by his own 
hand. Your historian states, however, that “in France 
they keep up the ancient rule, according to which the 
Bishops ought only to be judged by the Bishops of the 
province assembled in Council, calling in those of the 
neighboring provinces, to the number of twelve, ; pag the 
appeal to the Pope, recommended by the CouncleatteSar- 
dica. Since the time of the Council of on sutiergy 
of France have protested against their decree feta ‘om b- 
ject.” But we shall find other points than tius in which 
the Council failed to produce unity, even amongst your- 
selves. : 

The 24th day of December, A. D. 1563, beheld the ter- 
mination of this famous Synod. The decrees were signed 
by two hundred and fifty-five names, in which there were 
four legates, two Cardinals, three Patriarchs, twenty-five 
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Archbishops, one hundred and sixty-eight Bishops, thirty- 
nine proxies of absentees, seven Abbots, and seven Generals 
of Orders, viz., the Dominicans, the Minor Observants, the 
Minor Conventuals, the Hermits of St. Augustin, the Serv- 
ites, the Carmelites, and the Jesuits.* The Pope expressed 
great satisfaction with the result, and confirmed the acts of 
the Council without any reservation. 
~ The Council was received, first by Sebastian, King of 
Portugal, and next by the Republic of Venice. The King 
of Spain received it with a reservation (implied, though not 
formally expressed) of the rights of the prince and the king- 
dom; and in Naples, Sicily, and Flanders the same course was 
taken. But in France there was an abundance of difficulty. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine was reproached for the course he 
had taken, and all the excuses he could make did not re- 
move the impression, that his conduct concerning the de- 
crees of reformation had been altogether contrary to the 
rights of France and the royal authority.| The Parliament 
also opposed the reception of the Council strongly. 
_ With respect to the emperor there was also some dif- 
ficulty. He applied to the Pope for the concession of the 
cup to the laity, which was granted by the advice of the 
Cardinals, though with conditions and restrictions. But 
the emperor made another demand which was not so suc- 
cessful, viz., the permission for priests who had married to 
retain their wives in returning to the Church. On that 
point the Pope was inflexible.t 

Poland also received the decrees of Trent, but Scotland 
could not act in the troubled condition of Queen Mary and 
the kingdom. And thus this important matter was situated, 
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according to your historian, when Pope Pius IV. died, the 
18th of December, 1565, two years after the conglusion of 
the Council.* 

Here we see again a glaring absurdity in your Papal 
system, that while you profess to regard the acts of a Gen- 
eral Council, regularly called and confirmed by the Pope, 
as the infallible work of the Holy Spirit, binding upon the 
whole Church, you are obliged, nevertheless, to allow the 
national Church of each country to decline receiving them 
as long as may seem proper. True, you make a distinc- 
tion between matters of faith and matters of discipline, 
claiming inspiration for the first only. But your writers 
have never discovered any mode of proving this distinction, 
which has, indeed, only been invented to meet the difficulty. 
It is impossible to show why the Holy Spirit, if He conde- 
scends to guide a Council in the one, should abandon the 
same Council in the other, since the unity of the Church, 
to be complete, requires the same rule to be observed in 
both. Neither can they justify this notion from Scripture, 
because it is unquestionable that the Almighty deigned to 
give a divine rule fo Israel in matters of discipline as well 
as in matters of faith, and it is equally manifest that the 
very first Council, held by the Apostles at Jerusalem, con- 
cerned a question of discipline, and yet the Holy Ghost di- 
rected it. Moreover, the marriage of Bishops and deacons 
is laid down as an inspired rule by the Apostle, though it 
be only a point of discipline ; and many other examples 
might be added to these to disprove your distinction. 

Nor can your theologians justify themselves by the reason 
of the case, because faith, being in its own nature unchange- 
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able, while discipline may be changed according to circum- 
stances, a Council of the Church requires the guidance of 
special inspiration far more in respect to discipline than in 
respect of faith. It needs no inspiration to keep up the 
faith “ once delivered to the saints,” since it is only neces- 
sary to guard it from any innovation. But it does need su- 
pernatural guidance to enact new laws of discipline, which 
may work the most serious consequences in the end, far 
beyond the power of human wisdom to foresee. Thus, 
when the early Councils changed the inspired Apostles’ 
rule of clerical marriage into the Church’s rule of clerical 
celibacy, the Holy Spirit would have forbidden such an act 
of profanation, which presumed to abrogate, by what is ac- 
knowledged to be a rule of expediency, the liberty given by 
the wisdom of God. Yet what mortal could have foreseen, 
at that time, the flood of licentiousness and immorality 
which followed in the train of this single alteration ? 

Hence, this very Council of Trent, convened for the pur- 
poses of unity, failed most signally. Not only was it per- 
fectly inoperative on the Reformation which was then at 
work, but it even failed in reference to the Church of Rome 
itself. In matters of faith it made no change ; but in mat- 
ter of discipline, where it undertook to lay down the law, it 
was at the mercy of each particular nation to accept it or 
not ; and in point of fact, it is not universally received to 
this day. And yet, you are never weary of boasting about 
your Church’s unity ! 
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Most RevEerREND Sir: 


Tue new Pope, elected in 1566, took the title of Pius 
V., and commenced his pontificate by manifesting great 
zeal against the heretics, condemning one distinguished 
man to the flames for being intimate with heretics, and an- 
other for only having spoken ill of the Inquisition.* He 
also made severe ordinances against the prostitutes of 
Rome, much against the will of the Cardinals and the 
clergy. He ordered the Cardinals, moreover, to reform 
their trains, to avoid pomp, and to lead a sober and frugal 
life. He forbade the combats of beasts in the circus, and 
endeavored to re-establish the monastic discipline. Ina 
word, he labored to extirpate all the former licentiousness 
with great severity, and displeased very many in conse- 
quence. 

In A. D. 1570, Pius V. published his bull of excommu- 
nication against Queen Elizabeth, separating her and her 
adherents from the body of Christ, as corrupted members, 
depriving her of all right of royalty, dispensing her subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, aad forbidding them to obey 
her, &c.{ Two years after this impotent display of au- 
thority, the Pope died, and your historian informs us that 
the people were rejoiced, because they disliked the severity 
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of his morals, and the rigors which he had exercised by 
means of the Inquisition, of which he had always been one 
of the most zealous patrons. His coffers were found filled 
with more than a million of crowns in gold, which he had 
amassed during a pontificate of only six years and a quar- ~ 
ter.* 

The conclave, for a wonder, completed their work in a 
single day, and Gregory XIII. was ee as the new 
pontiff in May, 1572. 

This was the year when Charles IX., the young King 
of France, under the advice of his mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, planned and executed the detestable massacre of _ 
St. Bartholomew’s day, in which the leaders of the re- 
formed or Calvinistic party, invited to the court for the very 
purpose, under the professions of amity and peace, were 
cruelly assassinated, with every circumstance of horror 
and barbarity. The Duke of Guise willingly undertook 
the execution of the diabolical scheme. The people were 
also excited, by studied lies, to take part in the slaughter. 
At a concerted signal, the work began in every quarter. 
“ They spared,” saith your historian, “ neither old men, nor 
children, nor pregnant women, and carnage reigned on every 
side.” At the palace of the Louvre, “the galleries and 
the staircases were almost covered with dead bodies, and 
the assassins pursued their unhappy victims even into the 
apartments of the princesses.”t 

“The butchery continued for seven days in Paris, and 
more than five thousand persons are reported to have per- 
ished.”{ A thorn-bush, planted in the cemetery of the 
Holy Innocents, served, strangely enough, to augment the 
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fury of the people. For, on the day of the massacre, which 
was the festival of St. Bartholomew, although this bush 
was half dry and leafless, it put out an abundance of flow- 
ers. “This circumstance,” saith the historian, “ might 
have been quite in the course of nature, but they regarded 
it as a miracle, and pretended to prove by this fact that the 
murder of the Calvinists was acceptable to God! The 
drums were beaten, the religious fraternities walked in pro- 
cession, the king himself came to see the miraculous thorn- 
bush, and the massacre continued.”* 

“On the 25th of August, the king, either alarmed at the 
barbarity of such an action, or apprehensive that the blame 
of it would fall on himself alone, wrote to all the governors 
of the provinces, to cast the whole upon the Princes de 
Guise; assuring them that the sedition had been excited 
without his knowledge ; that the Guises, having discovered 
that the friends of the admiral, Coligny, had resolved to re- 
venge the wound he had received, gathered together a great 
number of gentlemen and of Parisians to prevent them; 
that with this force they had overcome the guards whom 
the king had given to Coligny, and had killed him and all 
that were with him ; that this example had been followed 
with so much violence and fury in all the other quarters of 
the city, that it was not possible to remedy it; that the 
cause of the tumult was only the ancient enmity between 
the two houses ; and that, as this evil had occurred against 
his will, he wished all men to know that he had not violated 
any article of the treaty of peace, but, on the contrary, de- 
sired that it might be religiously observed,” &c.t 

But the queen mother and the Duke of Anjou took a dif- 
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ferent view of the matter soon afterwards; and lest the 
Guises should avail themselves of the position in which the 
king had placed them, and keep up an armed force, and 
thus give rise to a renewal of the war, they persuaded him 
to avow his act, and acquit them of all blame, inasmuch as 
all that they had done was in obedience to the royal orders. 
Accordingly, the king “went the following day to the Par- 
liament, and there publicly acknowledged the fact, de- 
claring that he had been constrained to use violent meas- 
ures, in consequence of his being informed that the admi- 
ral and his accomplices had conspired to kill him, his 
mother and his brothers, in order to place the Prince de 
Condé on the throne ; that extreme perils required extreme 
remedies ; and that therefore he wished all the world to 
know that all the murders of the last few days had been 
committed by his sole order, that he might prevent the re- 
sults of a detestable conspiracy.”* 

“ They presumed,” continues your historian, “to make a 
procession, at which the people assisted in great numbers, 
with the king and all his court, to render thanks to God for 
the happy success of an enterprise which covered France 
with confusion, and which could not be otherwise than ab- 
horred by Heaven and all good men. And they even had 
medals struck to eternize an action which they were after- 
wards obliged to regard with the detestation it deserved.”t 

“‘ But there were several of the provinces which were no 
better treated than Paris. For the king had written to the 
governors the day before the massacre, ordering them every- 
where to lay violent hands upon the Calvinists ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that during two months there was 
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nothing to be seen but murders in almost all France. The 
numbers killed in the different provinces amounted to no 
less than twenty-five thousand persons.”* 

“This execution,” adds your historian, “ was regarded 
with a favorable eye at Rome and in Spain. Gregory 
XIII., beholding only the good which he persuaded himself 
would result to the Catholic religion in France, ordered a 
procession, at which he assisted in person, from the Church 
of St. Peter to that of St. Louis, to give thanks to God for 
such happy success. And he caused some medals to be 
struck, to perpetuate the memory of the transaction, where 
the Pope was represented on one side, and on the obverse 
an angel, holding a cross in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, exterminating the heretics, and particularly the ad- 
miral, Coligny. In Spain, a panegyric of the action was 
pronounced in presence of King Philip IJ., and they dared 
to give it the name of the triumph of the Church militant.” 

This foul and nefarious transaction is condemned as it 
deserves by your historian, and by all candid men of your 
own communion. But the facts show the character of your 
people at that day, and the true spirit of the religion which 
their priests had taught them. And therefore the narrative 
is worthy of serious contemplation, as an irrefragable proof 
that kings and queens, and the highest noblemen of the 
most civilized nation in Europe, were capable of commit- 
ting the deepest and darkest treachery, and the most cruel 
and wholesale murder, and of framing the most despicable 
lies, in the supposed service of the God of peace and truth, 
while Popes, and Bishops, and mighty sovereigns, were 
ready to applaud the diabolical achievement, and insult the 
majesty of heaven with a public religious thanksgiving. 
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The festival of the Rosary was established by a bull of 
Gregory XIII. in the following year, and your historian 
states that it had been introduced by a Dominican only 
about a century before.* So modern is this form of devo- 
tion, which has become such a special favorite amongst the 
worshippers of the Virgin. 

Gregory XIII. died in A. D. 1585, at the age of ssstniy- 
three, after a pontificate of twelve years and ten months. 
‘Your historian praises him for piety and wisdom, and gives 
him credit for a mild, moderate, generous, and beneficent 
disposition. He is only reproached for two faults—that he 
had too much complaisance for his own family, and too 
little firmness to arrest and punish the disorders of the citi- 
zens. The bandits took advantage of their opportunity un- 
der his pontificate to scour with impunity the Campagna 
of Rome, and dared to carry on their terrible trade in open 
day, within the very walls of the city.| When we see a 
Pope so praised for amiable qualities that he carried his 
easy kindliness to an extreme, rejoicing over the bloody 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, and zealous, as the au- 
thor saith elsewhere, for the Inquisition,t it only gives us a 
deeper impression of the quality of that religion, which 
could outrage every feeling of humanity and every precept 
of the Gospel in the horrid work of persecution and of 
blood. 

The election of the new Pope resulted in the elevation 
of the Cardinal Montalto, who took the name of Sixtus V. 
The moment that he found himself chosen, saith your his- 
torian, he flung into the middle of the hall the staff on which 
he had been accustomed to lean, like a man bowed down 
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with infirmity, and stood erect, as if he were a youth of 
thirty. Two hours before, he seemed scarcely able to 
speak without pain, but now he intoned the Te Deysh, with 
a voice which rung in strength and energy.* 

Sixtus V. displayed vast talent, force, and vigor, in his 
pontificate, with an abundance, of course, of the ambition 
and pride of his office, as king of kings. He published a 
bull against the King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé, 
which went so far in violence beyond previous examples, 
that it outraged the King and Parliament of France. Henry 
III. was then in possession of the throne, and the King of 
Navarre stood next in succession. So far was this prince, 
however, from yielding to the attack of the Pope, that he 
caused to be affixed to the gates of the Vatican, in all the 
streets of Rome, and on the doors of the Cardinals, a prot- 
estation, in which he gave the pontiff the title of Monsieur 
Sixtus, maintained that, in calling him a heretic, the Pope 
had lied, and threatened vengeance, appealing to a free 
General Council, and treating the assault as an insult to his 
house, and to the whole French nation. 

This Pope, however, deserved credit for some other mat- 
ters. Among the rest, he put a considerable check to the 
debauchery of the city, issued a bull against judicial astrol- 
ogy, and watched over the administration of justice with 
commendable care. 

In A. D. 1588, Sixtus V., “ desirous to favor the designs 
of Philip II. upon England,” as your author expressly states, 
renewed the bull against Elizabeth, and put the kingdom 
under interdict. His pretexts were, that “ England was a 
fief of the Holy See, that the queen had never rendered 
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homage for it, and that she persecuted the Catholic Church. 
Therefore, he pronounces her deposed, and commands her 
subjects to cast off their allegiance, and to join the army of 
the King of Spain as soon as it should arrive, and to obey 
the Duke of Parma, who was the commanding general, in 
all things.” Moreover, the pontiff promised great rewards 
to those who should secure Elizabeth, and deliver her to 
the Catholics, that’she might be punished for her crimes. 
And he concluded his bull by opening the treasures of the 
Church to all who should favor the expedition. Your his- 
.torian adds, that an agreement to subject England, not only 
to the faith, but to the homage of the Holy See, had been 
concluded between the Pope and the Spanish sovereign.* 
This bold effort of Papal ambition was backed with the 
most imposing preparations for conquest. Philip II. sent 
out a fleet of one hundred and fifty vessels, the most formi- 
dable that had ever appeared upon the ocean. Not only 
were they stocked with six months’ provisions, and supplied 
with a numerous army, but also, saith your author, with a 
great many monks of various orders, who, after they should 
have effected a landing, were intended to exhort the people 
to réturn to their obedience to Rome.t In fact, the Pope 
was the soul and centre of the expedition. It was all 
right, in the policy of Rome for centuries together, to prop- 
agate your religion in the style of Mahomet, with fire and 
sword. Treason was nothing, civil war was nothing, 
the blood and misery of a whole nation were nothing, when 
weighed in the balance against Roman supremacy. I need 
not repeat the familiar story of the fate which the Almighty 
prepared for the Spanish Armada; how the elements them- 
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selves warred against the cruel and unchristian enterprise, 
and a large portion of the vast fleet, like the hosts of 
Pharaoh, “sank as lead in the mighty waters” But I 
quote it as a proof of the principles and practice of your 
Papal system, and an example of what your Popes would 
do again if they had the power. The heads that could 
plan and the hands that could execute the terrible crusades 
against the Albigenses and Waldenses—the hearts that 
could rejoice over the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day— 
were not to be controlled by the precept of the Saviour to 
St. Peter himself: “ Put up again thy sword into his place: 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
* I pass on to the year 1589, to notice the statement given 
by your historian of the battle at the bridge of Tours, be- 
tween the troops of the kings of France and Navarre upon 
the one side, and those of the Duke of Mayence, with the 
other Papists who formed the famous League, upon the 
other. The King of Navarre, who was the next heir to 
the crown, had made profession of Romanism, and had af- 
terwards returned to the Calvinistic branch of the Refor- 
mation. Hence, the Pope held him to be a relapsed here- 
tic, and the object of the League was to prevent his suc- 
cession to the throne. ‘Thus, a civil war broke out in 
France, patronized and upheld by the pontiff’s policy, not- 
withstanding the reiterated pledges of the King of Navarre 
that he would not seek in any way to disturb the religion 
of the kingdom. 

In this battle, the Leaguers conquered the royal army. 
And “the soldiers,” saith your author, “committed a 
thousand outrages, respecting what was sacred no more 
than what was profane. The monasteries were pillaged, 
the churches ravaged, the altars despoiled; the women 
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were forced even at the foot of the sanctuary, often in the 
very presence of their husbands; and the maidens were 
violated. And in the midst of these excesses, the leaguers 
boasted that everything was permitted them, because they were 
fighting for religion, under the protection of the Pope, who 
would grant them the pardon of their sins.”* A lively speci- 
men of the operation of your system upon the consciences of 
its poor, blind, and deluded votaries, before it was compelled 
to borrow a purer light from the progress of the Protestant 
Reformation! 

Sixtus V. excommunicated Henry III., King of France, 
during the same year, 1589; and it was not long before a 
Dominican, named Jacques Clement, undertook to assassi- 
nate the monarch, as the enemy of the Church. Your author 
saith that he was excited by the priests, who treated the 
king as a tyrant, or by the persuasions of some theologians, 
or by some secret intrigue. ‘“ The Duchess of Montpensier 
was reported to have urged him on, assuring him that if he 
escaped, the Pope would not fail to make him w Cardinal ; 
and if he perished, he would be put into the rank of the saints, 
for having delivered the kingdom from the persecutor of the 
faith? ' 

The king died from the wound inflicted by this assassin, 
who was himself sacrificed upon the spot, and his body was 
dragged by four horses through the dirt, and burned.t 

Your historian gives a very graphic account of the way 
in which the clergy and the people testified their feelings 
on the occasion. “ The leaguers, to show their joy,” saith 
he, “clothed themselves in green; the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier embraced the man who brought her the first news 
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saying, ‘ Welcome, my good friend. But can it be true that 
this wicked and perfidious tyrant is dead? Great God! 
how happy you make me! I am only sorry for orfe thing, 
that he did not know before he died that it was I who 
caused him to be assassinated.’ She went immediately to 
find Madame de Nemours, her mother, and they rode to- 
gether in a carriage through all the streets, crying out, 
wherever the people were assembled, ‘Good news, my 
friends! good news: the tyrant is dead—there is no longer 
any Henry de Valois in France!’ It was even said that, 
at the monastery of the Cordeliers, Madame de Nemours 
harangued the people from the steps of the altar, and told 
them to make bonfires that evening throughout the city.” 

“The theologians. and preachers,” continues your histo- 
rian, “did not fail to play their part, and manifest their 
fury. These last cried out in their sermons, that Jacques 
Clement, who had suffered death with so much constancy 
to deliver the kingdom from a miserable tyrant, was a true 
martyr. They compared this monk to Judith, and Henry 
III. to Holofernes, and the deliverance of Paris to that of 
Bethulia. They ordered prayers in all the churches, to 
render solemn thanks to God for this assassination. They 
even made processions, which lasted a whole week, and 
exposed the image of Clement on the altar for the venera- 
tion of the people.”* 

“When the news of the murder of Henry III. arrived 
at Rome,” saith your author, “Sixtus V. held a Consistory 
of his Cardinals, and praised the zeal and courage of 
Jacques Clement, whom he compared to Judith and to 
Eleazar. Such was the force of the prejudices which 
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reigned, founded on those principles which an extravagant 
zeal had established in those times of trouble and confusion, 
before they had leisure to recognize their falsehood, as they 
have done in a more tranquil period.”* This is the best 
apology which your historian, as .a Romanist, is able to - 
make for his ancestors. But it is manifest that there is 

no ground for the excuse. Whatever allowance might be 
made for the immediate actors in France, where there was 

certainly enough of confusion, this could not operate in 

Rome, where there was nothing of the kind. And hence, 

when we find a deliberate approbation pronounced by the 

Popes themselves, with the assent of their Cardinals, of 

such deeds as the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, and 

the assassination of Henry III., it is in vain to deny that we 

have a display of neither more nor less than the true spirit 

of Popery. 

The King of Navarre became the King of France, by 
the title of Henry IV.; and this was followed by the death 
of Sixtus V., A. D. 1590. It was believed that he was 
poisoned, and he had himself, saith your historian, the same 
suspicion, as he is reported to have declared to his physi- 
cian, “I think the Spaniards are so tired of seeing me 
Pope, that they will seek means to shorten my days and 
my pontificate.” In fact, after his death, they examined 
his cranium, and “ found the substance of the brain injured 
by the malignity of the poison which was attached to it.” 
The people, urged by malcontents, amongst whom were 
reckoned the Spaniards, ran to the capitol, and brake the 
statue which the Romans had erected in honor of the Pope, 
complaining loudly of the exactions and new taxes with 
which he had burdened them, to satisfy his passion for 
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amassing money. And doubtless the reproach was not un- 
just, as he left an immense amount of treasure in the Cas- 
tle of St. Angelo.* The Cardinal Castagna was elected 
his successor by the title of Urban VII., and gave great 
hopes of being a benefactor to Rome, from his character. 
But, as was the case with several good men before him, he 
died within a short time. He fell sick the third day from 
his election, and his death followed ten days after. The 
Cardinals proceeded to a new election forthwith, and 
Gregory XIV. became the wearer of the tiara. Your his- 
torian records the usual amount of cabals and intrigue in 
both these conclaves, but the last was not concluded until 
two months of contest had passed away.t 

The new Pope gave all his influence to the party of the 
League in France, and sent his nuncio with an admonition 
to the Parliament, in which he treated Henry IV. as an ex- 
communicated and relapsed heretic, and enjoined them to 
withdraw themselves from their allegiance. But the Par- 
lament pronounced the act of the Pope a nullity, and or- 
dered the nuncio to be arrested, appealing to the future 
Council against Gregory XIV. The king confirmed this 
act of his Parliament, and issued the Edict of Nantes to 
establish the liberty of conscience.{ 

The principal prelates united to sanction the declaration 
of nullity, and refused to obey the order of the Pope; but 
the ‘party of the League, which had also a Parliament in 
Paris, took the other side of the question, sustained the acts 
of the pontiff, and pronounced the declarations and acts of 
the royal Parliament and clergy nuil and void, full of heresy 
and sedition Meanwhile, the war between the king and 


* Fleury, Cont., Tom. 36, p. 304-5. + Ib. 315. t Ib. 332-6. 
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the League continued to be waged with bitterness. The 
Pope died after a pontificate of six months and ten days, 
and his successor was Innocent IX., who was consecrated 
A. D. 1591. But he also died in two months after his cor- 
onation. 

The next pontiff was Cardinal Aldobrandino, who took 
the name of Clement VIII., and followed the same policy 
as his predecessors with regard to France, with the same 
results precisely.* 

In 1592, a Capuchin monk, who had formerly been a 
Knight of Malta, named Antonio Scipio, was chosen by 
the party of the League to be their general. He declined 
on account of his religious vows. But the Bishops and 
theologians of that party assembled at Thoulouse, and de- 
cided that he might not only quit his monastery and his 
habit to command the army, but even that he was obliged 
to do it, under pain of mortal sin, because it concerned the 
defence of religion.t+ 

The dispensations were accordingly obtained from the 
Pope, and the monk was transformed into a general, with 
the title of the Count de Bouchage, which change the peo- 
ple applauded greatly.t 

The following year, King Henry IV. professed, a second 
time, his change of religious sentiments, and was openly 
reconciled to the Church of Rome, with great pomp, by the 
Archbishop of Bourges, who gave him absolution and the 
sacrament. The party of the League, however, treated the 
act as a nullity, on the ground, Ist, that none but the Pope 
could give absolution to a heretic relapsed ; and 2d, that it 
was not a sincere, but simulated conversion. 


* Fleury, Cont., Tom. 36, p. 375-8. t Ib. 390. t Ib, 391. 
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The year 1593 witnessed another example of conspiracy. 
“The Spaniards plotted in France,” saith your Fe das 
“against the life of the king. About the end of Mugust, 
they arrested a soldier named Peter Barriére, who had un- 
dertaken to assassinate the sovereign. He had opened his 
design to some monks, who, as he said, had strongly 
pressed him to execute it. Buta Dominican of Florence, 
who happened to be at Lyons, being also consulted by him, 
took measures to have the king put upon his guard. On 
the arrival of Barriére at Paris, he was taken to the house 
of the curate of St. Andrew, and afterwards to that of the 
rector of the Jesuits’ College, both of whom persuaded him 
that the king’s conversion was feigned, and animated him 
to the accomplishment of his project. This fact, neverthe- 
less, the Jesuits have always strongly denied. But how- 
ever this may have been, he bought a knife, and sharpened 
it himself, and left Paris for Melun, where the king was 
then sojourning. Here he was recognized and arrested. 
After being put to the question, he was condemned to death, 
and then he acknowledged his fault, and declared that there 
were two priests, whose person and countenance he de- 
scribed, who had formed the same plan, and had set out 
from Lyons to execute it.”* 

Your historian closes his work with the year 1595; but 
all the world knows that this celebrated king was at last, 
in A. D. 1610, the victim of the same religious hatred. A 
bigoted fanatic named Ravaillac plunged a long two-edged 
knife twice into his heart, in the streets of Paris, having 
mounted for that purpose on the steps of the carriage in | 
which the monarch was sitting, as it was obstructed by a 
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crowd in the street de la Feronnerie. It appears to have 
been a settled déSign of this man for a considerable time 
before, but he died without inculpating any other in his 
villany. We can be at no loss, however, to understand 
that ‘he acted on the same principles, and under the same 
guidance, which were exhibited in the case of Jacques 
Clement, and believed his crime to be an acceptable offer- 
ing, under the delusive guidance of superstition. 

I have now gone over the history of your Church, with 
the single aim of proving, from your own records, the rise, 
progress, and terrible extent of its corruption, up to the 
close of the sixteenth century. Here we see that, for a 
period of seven centuries together, there had been a con- 
stant outcry for reformation ; that the Popes and the priest- 
hood were the objects of continual complaint on the part of 
the laity ; that by their own acknowledgment, although the 
Church was never destitute of true Christians, yet holi- 
ness was the exception, and iniquity the rule, since the 
great body of the clergy were steeped in licentiousness, | 
avarice, simony, cruelty, violence, falsehood, and blood ; 
that the University of Paris, one of your most famous nur- 
series of theological education, was infested with an infidel 
philosophy, and with habits of libertine sacrilege ; that the 
boasts of absolute atheism were heard from the lips of pon- 
tiffs and Cardinals ; that the reliance of your Church was 
in the terrors of the Inquisition, in the rack, the dungeon, 
and the stake; that war, and treachery, and assassination, 
were patronized in the service of religion ; that Bishops, 
and Cardinals, and Popes, were ready to lead their troops 
to battle; that there were constant revolts and rebellions 
against the tyranny of the priestly power; that there were 
many schisms in the Papal kingdom, in which two or three 
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pretenders to infallibility cursed each other at the same- 
time, in the name of God and His Apostles ; and that every 
effort to banish these horrible iniquities proved uttérly abor- 
tive, until the success of the Protestant Reformation com- 
pelled them to respect public opinion, by fear for their very 
being, if they continued to brave it any longer. The task 
has been a painful one, but it was necessary, in order to 
defend the truth against the perversions of Milner’s “ End 
of Controversy.” We shall see, in the progress of my 
work, the bearing of all this upon that author's most false 
assumptions. We shall see how it stands opposed to his 
unblushing claim of unity and sanctity for the Church of — 
Rome. And thus, when we are able to compare the results 
of the two systems upon the morals of Christendom, we 
shall have the best practical proof of the argument which 
we maintain in favor of the Reformation. 
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LET TE Rx v.. 


Most Rrevrerenp Sir: 


Havine given, from your own historian, a statement of 
facts proving the terrible extent of corruption amongst the 
priesthood and clergy of your Church up to the period of the 
British Reformation, and for some time beyond it, I now 
return to the course of Dr. Milner’s book. And here, in 
his eighth letter, he commences his assault upon the prin- 
ciple of the continental Reformers, that the Bible alone, ac- 
cording to each individual’s private judgment, is the Rule 
of Fath; and he extends his censure to the Church of 
England, as if that Church had not most carefully provided 
the Apostolic ministry for the work of interpretation, and 
preserved, in her Articles, all the guards of primitive anti- 
quity. I have already said that I should not meddle in the 
controversy with regard to others. ‘They are, doubtless, 
able to take all the care which is possible of their own po- 
sition. But as it respects our own branch of the Church 
Catholic or Universal, we claim the whole benefit of the 
Rule of Faith laid down by the Church of Rome, according 
to the statement of Dr. Milner, namely, that it must be the 
Word of God, having, besides the rule itself, a living, speak- 
ing judge, to watch over it, and explain it in all matters of 
controversy. That therefore the rule of faith appointed by 
Christ must be certain and unerring, that is to say, tt must 


be one which isnot liable to lead any rational and sincere in- 
i! 
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quirer into inconsistency or error, and this rule must be uNt- 
VERSAL—proportioned to the abilities and circumstances of the 
great bulk of mankind. The only point in which we differ 
from your Church with respect to the rule of faith is this: that 
we confine the Word of God to the inspired Scriptures, 
while you extend it to what you call the Word of God both 
written and unwritten, which takes in the Apocrypha, and 
all your so-called Apostolical traditions, as well as ell the 
decisions of your nominal General Councils, thereby put- 
ting the inventions of subsequent ages upon a level with the 
Scriptures, or rather above.them, on the plain principle 
that the last law abrogates. the former one, so far as it is 
contrary to it. Leges posteriores priores contrarias abro- 
gant. Practically, therefore, you make the voice of the 
Church the master over the Worp or Gop;and while you 
treat it, theoretically, with all possible reverence;you over- 
rule its authority at pleasure by your unauthorized assump- 
tion, that the Church speaks, all along, with the positive 
majesty of divine inspiration. 

Now, in order to show the falsity of this assumption, I 
shall first prove, by the direct testimony of those early 
fathers to whom Dr. Milner himself appeals, that the true 
and only rule of faith is the wRirreNn Worp oF Gop, in the 
canonical Scriptures. I shall then show the respect due to - 
the decisions of the Church, as the interpreter of Scripture, 
which we admit as well as yourselves,so long as the 
Church remained united and practically Catholic. I shall 
consider, by the way, the various allegations of your inge- 
nious but mest unscrupulous advocate, on the Canon’ of 
Scripture, on our authorized English version, and on the 
statements of certain English Bishops and divines. I shall 
show that the provision of the Church of Efgland and our 
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own for the living, speaking judge in all matters of contro- 
versy, is not only as complete and satisfactory as that of the 
Church of Rome, but in fact much more so, because it em- 
braces all that you have derived from the Apostles, while 
it excludes only those later inventions in favor of priestly 
despotism, which almost brought Christianity to utter ruin. 
This order will dispose of every point which belongs to the 
real argument between the two Churches, and I trust that 
you will find the conclusion clear enough, although I can- 
not expect that you will think it satisfactory. 

1. That the primitive Church held the Scriptures to be the 
rule of faith, which is the first. point proposed in the order 
of argument, I shall prove by the following authorities :— 

Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, in A. D. 170, in ch. xxviii. of 
his work against heresies, saith, ““ We ought to leave all 
such questions to God who made us, knowing most rightly 
that the Scriptures truly are perfect, since they were dic- 
tated by the Word of God, and His Spirit.”"* Again: “We 
know the plan of our salvation by no others except those 
by whom the Gospel came to us, which truly they then 
preached, but afterwards, by the will of God, delivered to us 
in the Scriprures, to be the foundation and pillar of our 
faith, * * * ‘Thus, Matthew put forth the Scripture 
of the Gospel to the Hebrews in their tongue, when Peter 
and Paul preached at Rome, and founded the Church there. 
And after their departure, Mark, the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, delivered to us in writing those things which 
Peter had preached. And Luke, the follower of Paul, ar- 
ranged in a book the Gospel which had been preached by 
him. Afterwards, John also, the disciple of our Lord, who 


* Iren. Contra Haereses, Lib. 2, cap. xxviii., § 2, p. 156. 
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had reclined upon his breast, published a Gospel while he 
sojourned at Ephesus, in Asia.’* 

“ But when,” continues Irenzus, “ the heretics Lee put 
down by the Scriptures, they turn to accusing the Scrip- 
tures themselves, as if they were not correct, nor from au- 
thority, because things are related variously, and therefore 
the truth cannot be found from them by those who are ig- 
norant of tradition. For this was not delivered by writing, 
but by the living voice.” * * * “And when, again, we 
challenge them to compare their doctrine with that tradi- 
tion which is from the Apostles, and is kept by the succes- 
sion of the elders in the Churches, then they oppose tradi- 
tion, saying that they, being wiser than the elders and the 
Apostles themselves, have found the sincere truth, * * * 
which is nothing better than to blaspheme against their 
Maker. Thus it happens that they assent neither to the 
Scriptures nor to tradition.”t 

Here the intelligent reader will see at once the meaning 
which Ireneus gives to tradition, viz., the sense which the 
Church had handed down from those Scriptures, which were 
given to be the foundation and the pillar of our faith ; not as 
being a distinct and additional revelation, according to the 
Gnostics and Dr. Milner, but as the fiwed and settled inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures in the Church of God. In this 
sense, which includes the early creeds and the really Gen- 
eral Councils, Dr. Milner well knew that our Church ac- 
cepts tradition, and reverences it sincerely. And he also 
knew that we respected the primitive tradition in matters 
of form and ceremony. But when tradition presumes to 
add to the original faith, and claims to be a guide superior 


* Tren. Contra Haereses, Lib. 3, cap. i., p. 1'73-4. 
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to the Scriptures, and an independent rule of perfect obliga- 
tion, beyond and above what the primitive Church derived 
from the written Word, we hold with Ireneus, that such a> 
pretended tradition is nothing better than a blasphemy 
against our Maker. 

Ireneus proceeds to establish this true apostolical tradi- 
tion by the successions of the Bishops from the Apostles ; 
and then, as if to prove, beyond the possibility of dispute, 
that he intended nothing different from the settled interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, he speaks as follows :— 

“Therefore, the tradition which is from the Apostles, 
thus existing in the Church, and rémaining with us, let us 
return to it, which is the manifestation From THE ScrRIp- 
tures of those Apostles who wrote the Gospel, by whom 
was written the Word of God, showing that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the truth, and there is no falsehood in Him.”* 
And again: “ The faith is therefore firm, and not feigned, 
but the only true one, according to our teaching, having its 
plain manifestation From THOSE ScripTuREs, which are in- 
terpreted in the manner already shown, and announced to 
the Church without interpolation. And thus the Apostles 
agree with our interpretation, and our interpretation accords 
with the tradition of the Apostles.”t And once more: 
“Let us then flee,” saith Ireneus, “from the doctrine of 
heretics, and beware of them, and we shall not be troubled ; 
and let us take refuge in the Church, and be brought up in 
her bosom, and be nourished By THE DIVINE ScRIPTURES, 
for the Church is planted as a paradise in this world. You 
shall eat food, therefore, from every tree of paradise, saith the 
Spirit of God, that is, Ear oF ALL Divine Scripture, but 


* Tren. Contra Hereses, Lib. 3, cap. v., p. 179. 
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of any foreign doctrine you shall not eat, neither touch the 
dissentient heretical opinions.”* 

These extracts are but a small portion of the evidencé 
furnished by this father, siice, in truth, his whole work is 
a constant appeal to the Scriptures, from which alone he 
argues every branch of the Gnostic heresy. But my limits 
will not allow me to go more largely than is necessary into 
the testimony of each witness ; and there are many more 
to be heard upon this fundamental error of your Papal system. 

The next authority which | shall set before you belongs 
to the year 200—the celebrated Tertullian, who is quoted 
largely by Dr. Milner.’ 

Thus, speaking of the worshipping assemblies of the 
Church, in his apology to the Gentiles, he saith, “ We 
come together to commemorate THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES. 
* * * We feed our faith with holy words, we elevate 
our hope, and establish our confidence.” ‘“ We have the 
ApostTLrs oF THE Lorp ror auTHorRs, who did not choose 
of their own will what they should set forth, but faithfully 
delivered to the nations what they had received from the 
teaching of Christ. Therefore, although an angel from 
heaven should evangelize otherwise, he should be called 
anathema by us.”{ “ How can they speak of the things of 
faith except from the Scrirrures oF FAITH ”§ “ But this 
heresy does not receive certain portions of Scripture, and 
what they do receive, they do not receive entire, but dis- 
tort it, by additions and subtractions, to their own purpose.” | 


* Tren. Contra Hereses, Lib. 5, cap. xx., 42, p. 317. 
+ Tert. Apol. xxxix. A, p. 31. 
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Again, after a long and eloquent castigation of the heretics, 
on the ground that the Church alone has a right to the 
Scriptures, Tertullian, speaking of the true Christian, saith, 
“He acknowledges one God, the Creator of the Universe, 
and Jesus Christ, the Son of the Creator, from the Virgin 
Mary, and the resurrection from the dead. Her unires 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS WITH THE EVANGELICAL AND 
APOSTOLICAL SCRIPTURES, AND FROM THENCE DRINKS IN 
His FAITH. Water signs it, it is clothed with the Holy 
Spirit, the Eucharist feeds it, martyrdom exhorts it, and 
against this institution it receives noone.” * * * “ 'There- ~ 
fore, they are not Christians who pe NoT TAKE THE LAW 
FROM THE ScRIPTURES OF THE CHRISTIAN.”* 

I shall clese these extracts from Tertullian with two 
maxims, which are of the highest value to the safety of the 
Church. “ Heresy,” saith he, “is not overcome by the 
charge of novelty so much as by the truth. Whatever is 
wise against the truth 1s urrESsY, although it be an ancient 
custom.”| “ That which is first is TRUE, and that which 
comes after is adulterous.”t Here is the sure principle 
adopted by our English reformers, in going up to the foun- 
tain head of the Scriptures and the primitive Church, not- 
withstanding the errors of the Papacy had become venera- 
ble by antiquity. 

Nearly contemporary with Tertullian was Clement of 
Alexandria, the master of the Catechetical School in that 
city, and a man of eminent learning in his day. His testi- 
mony on the subject of the rule of faith will be sufficiently 
manifest from the following words :—‘ Whoever, being re- 


* Tert. de Praes. Heret., cap. xxxi., p. 215. 
t Ib. de Virgin. Vel., p. 172. 
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covered from his error, OBEYS THE ScRIPTURES, and gives 
up his life to the truth, is made, in a certain sense, God 
from man. For we have the Lord as the head of doctrine, 
who, by the prophets, by the Gospel, and by the blessed 
Apostles, led our knowledge in various ways from the be- 
ginning to the end. * * * Whoever, therefore, is faith- 
ful from himself,” (that is, faithfully disposed,) “is worthy 
of faith from THE VoIcE AND ScripTuRE oF THE Lorp. 
For we use this as a criterion, * * * and we are trained 
by the voice of the Lord to the knowledge of the truth.” 
* * * “We do not expect the testimony which is given 
by men, but we prove what is sought by the voice of the 
Lord, which is more worthy of faith than any demonstra- 
tion, or rather, which is the only demonstration, by which 
knowledge, those who have only tasted the Scriptures are 
believers. * * * ‘Therefore we, perfectly demonstra- 
ting FROM THOSE ScRIPTURES, are persuaded demonstra- 
tively by faith.”* 

We pass next to the testimony of Crider which will be 
found equally clear and conclusive. 

Thus he speaks-of the, intelligent and instructed Chris- 
tian: “ He knows,” saith Origen, “that the whole Scrip- 
ture is a perfect and apt instrument of Gov, which utters 
one harmony from many sounds to those who wish to learn 
the voice of salvation, calming and restraining all the power 
of the evil spirit, in like manner as the music of David 
bound the evil spirit who assailed Saul, and suffocated 
him.” And again: “I dare to say that the Gospel is the 
first-fruits of all the Scriptures.”{ Again: “ Paul writes in 


* Clem. Alex. Strom., Lib. vii., p. 757. 
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a certain place, According to my Gospel. Yet, among the 
writings of Paul, there is no book extant which is com- 
monly called Gospel. But whatever he preached or said 
was the Gospel, and what he preached and said he also 
wrote, and therefore it is properly inferred that His wrRi- 
TINGS ARE HIS GosrEL.”* Here is an important statement, 
proving that Origen, the most eminent man of his day in the 
primitive Church, had no idea of your Papal dogma, that 
the Apostles delivered many things belonging to the faith 
which they did not put in writing. 

I come next to Cyprian, the eminent Bishop and martyr, 
who flourished about the year 250. In his dispute with 
Stephen, the Bishop of Rome, concerning the rebaptizing 
of those who had received their baptism at the hands of 
heretics, he quotes the appeal which Stephen had made to 
tradition, and answers in these words: “ From whence is 
this tradition? Has it descended from the divine authority 
of the Gospel, or does it come from the commands and epis-— 
tles of the Apostles? For God testifies that those things 
are to be done which are written. * * * If, therefore, 
it is ordered in the Gospel, or is contained in the Epistles 
or Acts of the Apostles, that those who come from any 
heresy shall not be baptized, but shall only have the impo- 
sition of hands in penitence, let this divine and holy tradi- 
tion be observed. * * * But what obstinacy is this, 
what presumption, to prefer human tradition before the sys- 
tem of God, and to be thoughtless of this, that God is wrath- 
ful and indignant whenever human tradition sets aside the 
divine precepts !”t ‘Nor let custom, which has broken’in 
with some, hinder the truth from overcoming. For custom 


* Origenis Com. in Joannem, Tom. 2, p. 6. 
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without truth is only the antiquity of error; therefore let us 
forsake the error, and follow truth.”* * * * “ And if in 
anything the truth is shaken, let us return to thé divine 
original, the evangelical and apostolical tradition.”+ Here 
we see that Cyprian applies the term Tradition in both the - 
senses. The divine and apostolical tradition he confies ex- 
pressly to what was DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, and 
refuses to obey any other. The human tradition he treats 
with contempt, where it seemed to him inconsistent with 
Scripture. I need hardly observe that the word Tradition 
signifies simply a thing delivered or handed down, and 
hence it admits of either application. 

It may be interesting to advert to the testimony of Atha- 
nasius, whose numerous labors in defence of the Nicene 
Creed would seem to place him, in the opinions of your 
modern theologians, in the front rank of those who rest 
upon tradition as an equally faithful guide in faith with the 
Scriptures, or rather, as some have not blushed to say, a 
superior one. Quite contrary to this false and perilous no- 
tion, however, was the opinion of Athanasius. Speaking 
expressly on the very subject of the first Council of Nice, . 
he saith, “ It is manifest that they did not write concerning 
the faith otherwise than to declare’that the Catholic Church 
believes in this manner, and the confession of faith was im- 
mediately added, in order to prove that this was not a new 
opinion, but apostolical, and that what they set forth was 
not their invention, but THE DOCUMENTS OF THE APpos- 
ties.” Then, adverting to the numerous Councils which 
had been held by the heretics, he adds, “'They ask in vain 
for Councils concerning the faith, when THE DIVINE ScriP- 
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TURE IS MORE POTENT THAN ALL.” For if, in that respect, 
the employment of a Council is desirable, the acts of the © 
fathers remain. Nor were those who assembled at Nice 
neglectful on the subject, but they wrote accurately in or- 
der that whoever should read their writings mighbé be easily 
reminded of that religion in Christ, which is ANNOUNCED 
BY THE HOLY ScrIPrTuREs.’* Again: “DE HoLY Scrir- 
TURES have taught us to speak thusf the monarchy of 
Christ. And these things we are compelled to explain 
more largely, since the compend of our faith is published, 
not by reason of ambition, ba that we might purge our- 
selves from all suspicion »hich could in the least attach 
to us among those to whom our acts are known, and that 
all the Western Chuhjes may understand the calumnies of 
those who teach <rror} and irreverence, as well as the ec- 
clesiastical eleration off mind of those Oriental Christians 
towards Ckfist; THE DIVINELY INSPIRED ScriIpTURES 
FREELY SEARING THE]y witness with all who are uncor- 
rupteé."t And againy Athanasius records this true state- 
meat: ‘“ For the orthoa\ox Church, RIGHTLY READING AND 
£XACTLY EXAMINING TH{ DIVINE Scriprurgs, builds her- 
self upon the Rock—#iat Church which is the perfect dove, 
which holds the ie a right and pious faith in the apos- 
tolic vessel, whi%{e the vast waves dash upon the immovable 
Rock, and, cyast backwards upon themselves, disappear in 
foam: Az#hd such waves are all heresies.”t Thus we see 
hose iainly Athanasius rests the Nicene Creed, in strict 
M%ecordance with the eighth Article of the Church of Eng- 

and and our own, not upon an independent apostolical tradi- 
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tion, as Dr. Milner would persuade the world, but upon the 
Yaith derived from the pivine Scriptures. And as this 
emment father was himself a member of the first Gen- 
eral Cumcilshis statement is conclusive and irresistible. 
Let us vow turn to Cyril, the Archbishop of J erusalem, 
whose catechetical lectures have come down to our day as 
a valuable relicof antiquity. ‘ Embrace and keep,” saith 
this eminent fathe>, « the faith which is now delivered to 
you by the Church, «xen prom ALL THE SCRIPTURES. 
For as all cannot read the Scriptures, but some. are pre- 
vented by unskilfulness, andsothers by occupation, lest any 
soul should perish through igntrance, we comprehend the 
whole doctrine of faith ina few vases. * * * And this 
faith I command you to have as youryiaticum through life, 
and to receive nothing more besides it, not wen of we ourselves 
should change, and speak contrary to thoséthings which we 
now teach you ; noreven if an oppdsing angel;transformed 
into an angel of light, should seek to lead you ‘nto error. 
For although we or an angel from} heaven should ‘yreach 
unto you another Gospel besides:/that which you now ye- 
celve, let him be anathema. And what you have in words, 
retam in your memory, and TakRSS THE ORIGIN (Gr, 
GboTaotv) or EACH HEAD, ata fitting time, FRom THE D1- 
VINE Scriprurgs. For the sum of the fa¥th was not com- 
posed as it pleased men, but the most important things, 
(Gr., karpl@rara,) SELECTED OUT OF ALL THE StoRIPTURES, 
complete one doctrine of faith. And even as the “nagsiard- 
seed includes many branches im a little grain, so this fails 
in few words, incloses, as in a bosom, all the knowledge’ 
of piety contained as well in the Old as in the New Testa- 
ment. Behold, therefore, my brethren, and hold fast the 
traditions which you now receive, and write them in the 
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breadth of your hearts.”** Here we have the most distinct 
statement that the Original Creed of the Church was not 
an independent tradition, orally delivered, but a compend 
taken from THE Scriprurss. And yet, notwithstanding 
its scriptural origin, it is called the traditions, because it 
was transmitted, or handed down, just as we have seen the 
same word employed by the other fathers. — It is too obvi- 
ous to require any argument, however, that the tradition of 
the faith contained in the Creeds, and derived entirely from 
the Scriptures, cannot yield the slightest warrant for your 
Romish tradition, which presumes to add new Articles of 
faith, of which the primitive Church had no conception, not _ 
only without warrant from the Word of God, but even 
against it. 

A few other extracts from the same ancient writer will 
strengthen the true ground of this all-important distinction. 
Thus, Cyril, speaking of the Sonship of Christ as an im- 
penetrable mystery which no man can safely venture to ex- 
plain, saith: “ Who can know the deep things of God, ex- 
cept the Holy Spirit alone, who has dictated the divine Scrip- 
tures? And yet the Holy Spirit Himself has not spoken in 
the Scriptures concerning the generation of the Son from 
the Father. Why, then, should you laboriously inquire into 
those things which the Holy Spirit has not written in the 
Scriptures? Why shouldst thou, who knowest not those 
things which are written, seek to penetrate what is not 
written? There are many questions in the divine Scrip- 
tures : we do not comprehend what is written. Wherefore 
should we fatigue the mind about what is not written ? 
Let it suffice us to know that God begat his only Son.” 


* Cyril, Hierosol. Cat. 5, De Fide et Symbolo, p. 78. 
+ Ib. Cat. 11, De Filio Dei, p. 154. 
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Again, speaking of the incarnation, Cyril saith, “ Are not 
the DivinE ScriprTuREs our salvation? Are not these the 
predictions of the prophets? Therefore, this pa is 
committed tome, to be kept immovable. Let no one move 
thee. Believe that God was made man.”* 

Again, treating of the Holy Spirit, Cyril repeats the same 
solemn truth in another form. . “ Let us speak only those 
things which are written ; if anything be not written, let us 
not curiously seek to know it. uu Hory Spirit Himsenr 
HAS UTTERED THE ScripTurREsS; He has said whatever He 
chose concerning Himself, and all that we were able to re- 
ceive. Let us speak, therefore, those things which are dic- 
tated by Himself, for what He has not said, we dare not.” 

The same honor was rendered to the perfection of the 
Scriptures by the famous Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who 
adorned the fourth century. Thus, he saith in one place, 
| All truth is in the New Testament.”{ Again, in comment- 
ing upon St. Luke’s Gospel, he saith, “The Gospel is 
complete, and overflows in redundance to all the faithful 
throughout the world, and waters the minds of all, and con- 
firms them.”) Again: “The reward of the Scriptures is 
our faith, for what is read therein is estimated by the 
judgment of him that understands it. And the remission of 
sins is the reward of both the Testaments, for what was an- 
nounced in type by the lamb, was completed by Christ.”|| 
“ And now God walks with me in paradise when I read the 
divine Scriptures. The book of Genesis is a paradise, in 

* Cyril, Hierosol., Cat. 12, p. 170. ’ 
t Ib. Cat. 16, De Spiritu Sancto, p. 244. 
¢ Ambros. in Psalm. 118, Expos.. Op., Tom. 1, p. 1206. 
§ Ib. p. 1266. 
| Ib. Op., Tom. 2, p. 895. 
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which the virtues of the patriarchs are put forth ; Deuter- 
onomy is a paradise, in which the precepts of the law 
spring up; the Gospel is a paradise, in which the tree of 
life bears good fruits, and diffuses the commands of eternal 
hope to all people.”* And once more, Ambrose uses this 
strong language: “The traditions of the ScripTURES are 
the body of Curist.”t 

The famous Jerome expresses his reverence for the com- 
pleteness and authority of the Scriptures with equal clear- 
ness.  “ Our care,” saith he, “is to say, not what any“one 
can or may, but what ron Scriptures authorize.”{ ‘ Love 
the holy Scriptures, and Wisdom will love thee.”) In an- 
other of his works, arguing against the advocates of certain 
errors into which Origen had been led by his disposition to 
affix an allegorical and a spiritual sense to every passage 
in Scripture, Jerome enters largely into the praises of 
Origen’s zeal, his extraordinary learning, his astonishing 
industry as a voluminous writer, and all the other excellen- 
cies of his character. But although, in point of fact, Origen 
did not advance his errors with dogmatic certainty, and, on 
the contrary, merely propounded them as conjectural opin- 
ions, yet Jerome censures them, on the ground of their be- 
ing departures from the faith of the Scriptures laid down to 
the Church from the beginning. And therefore, Jerome re- 
proves his admirers in these memorable words : “ Whoever 
thou art that assertest new dogmas, I pray thee to spare 
Roman ears. Spare them, because the Romans are praised 
by the Apostle. Why, after four hundred years, dost thou 


* Ambros. Op., Tom. 2, p. 992, 
+ Ib. Tom. 1, p. 1391, § 33. 

t S. Hieron., Tom. 2, p. 75, D, 
§ Ib. Tom. 1, p. 46, G. 
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endeavor to teach us what we never knew before? Why 
dost thou bring forward now wuar Prrer anp Pays. WERE 
UNWILLING To sET ForTH? To this day the Christian 
world was ignorant of this doctrine. I will hold, as an old 
man, the same faith into which I was born when a boy.”* 
Here we see how Jerome rested his faith on the Scriptures, 
and how sternly he repelled the idea that he could suffer it 
to be adulterated by any innovation. 

I shall pass on next to the evidence of Augustin, and com- 
mehce with the language of his prayer: “ O Lord my God, 
* * * let Tuy Scriptures be my chaste delight; may I 
neither be deceived in them, nor deceive from them. * * * 
May I confess to Thee whatever I shall find 1n Tuy Booxs. 
May I hear the voice of praise, and drink of Thee, and con- 
sider the wonderful things of Thy law from the beginning, 
in which Thou madest the heavens and the earth, even to 
the eternal kingdom of Thy holy city with Thee.”t 

In one of his strong remonstrances against the Donatists, 
Augustin saith, “We know not what men may cast forth 
against themselves, who take pleasure in scandalous dissen- 
sions. In the Scriptures we learn Christ, in the Scriptures 
we learn the Church. These Scriptures we have in com- 
mon. Why do we not hold in them Christ and the Church 
in common also?” Then, quoting a great number of texts 
in which Christ is spoken of, and His Church likewise, 
Augustin renews his appeal in the end with these words : 
“ Behold, the Scriptures are common to us. Behold where 
we know Christ. Behold where we know His Church. If 
you hold Christ Himself, why do you not hold His Church ? 
If you believe in Christ, of whom you read, but whom you 


* Hieron. Op., Tom. 2, p..131, D. Ad Pammachium, &c., Epist. 
t Augustin. Confes., Lib. 11, cap. ii. Op., Tom. 1, p. 147. 
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do not see, by reason of the truth of Scripture, why do you 
deny the Church, which you both read and see ?”* 

Again, in another epistle, Augustine treats the same sub- 
ject in the following words: “ Heresies and offences were 
foretold, that we might be perfected among enemies, and 
our faith and love be more approved: Our faith, lest we be 
deceived by them; and our love, that we should consult for 
their correction as much as lies in us, not only watchful 
that they do not hurt the weak, and that they may be de- 
livered from their nefarious error, but also praying for them, 
that the Lord may open their sense, and that they may UN- 
DERSTAND THE Scriptures. Because, in the holy books 
where the Lord Christ is manifested, there also His Church 
is declared. But these men, with wonderful blindness, al- 
though they only know Christ Himself pHroucu THE Scrip- 
TuRES, yet do not acknowledge the Church by the authority 
of the same divine writings, but fabricate it by the vanity 
of human perversions.” 

And yet more clear is Augustine’s statement that the 
Scriptures are THE Rue or Farru, in the following words, 
extracted from his greatest work, De Civitute Dei :—“ The 
City of God,” saith he, (that is, The Church,) “ BELIEVES 
THE HOLY Scriptures, both Old and New, which we call 
canonical, FROM WHICH THE FAITH ITSELF IS CONCEIVED by 
which the just man liveth, by which we walk without doubt-. 
fulness, so long as we are absent from the Lord: which 
faith being safe and certain, we may doubt without censure 
concerning other things, which we do not perceive either 
by the sense or reason, which are not made clear to us by 


* Augustin. ad Donatistas Op., Tom. 2, p. 228, § 14 and § 17. 
+ Ib. de Correctione Donatistarum, Op., Tom. 2, p. 490. 
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the canonical Scripture, nor brought under our notice by 
’ witnesses whom it is absurd not to credit.”* 

Lastly, on this all-important question, we may cite the 
authority of Vincent of Lerins, who died during the reign 
of Theodosius and Valentinian, in the fifth century, and 
whose Commonitorium is. acknowledged by all your writers | 
to be a true expression of the Rule of Faith, as held by the 
primitive Church. 

“Tf any man desires,” saith this author, “to avoid the 
frauds of heretics, and to remain safe and sound in the say- 
ing faith, he must fortify his faith in a twofold manner. 
First, namely, by the authority of the divine law, and then 
by the tradition of the Church Catholic or universal. But 
here, perhaps, it may be inquired, Since the canon of Serip- 
ture is perfect, and is enough, and more than enough, for all 
things, what need is there to join the authority of ecclesias- 
tical interpretation? Because the holy Scripture, by rea- 
son of its sublimity, is not received in the same sense by 
all, but is interpreted in various ways by various interpret- 
ers. For Novatian expounds it in one way, Sabellius in an- 
other; Donatus in another ; Arius, Evnomius, Macedonius, 
in another ; Photinus, Apollinaris, Priscillian, in another ; 
Jovinian, Pelagius, Celestius, in another; and finally, Nes- 
torius. And therefore it is absolutely necessary that the 
_ line of prophetical and apostolical interpretation should be 
directed according to the rule of the ecclesiastical and 
Catholic sense. In the Catholic Church itself, too, we must 
be particularly careful to hold that which was believed 
everywhere, always, and by all. For this it is which is truly 
and properly Caruotic, as the very force and reason of the 


* Augustin. De Civitate Dei, Lib. 19, cap. 18, p, 425, E. 
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word declares, which comprehends almost all things uni- 
versally. And this will be our case if we follow universal- 
uty, antiquity, and consent.”* 

The application of this rule by Vincent is a wonderfully 
close approximation to the state of the case at the time of 
the English Reformation. ‘“ What, therefore,” continues 
our author, “shall the Catholic Christian do if a portion of 
the Church should cut itself off from the communion of the 
universal faith? What, truly, but that he should prefer the 
soundness of the whole body before one pestiferous and cor 
rupted member? What if some new contagion should labor 
to stain, NOT A PORTION ONLY, BUT THE WHOLE CHURCH 
TOGETHER ? Even then, also, he will take care that he ad- 
heres to antiquity, which now certainly cannot be seduced 
by any fraud of novelty. What if, in antiquity itself, some 
error be found of two or three men, or of one city, or even 
province? Then he will prefer the decrees of a Universal 
Council generally accepted in ancient times, if any such there 
be, before the rashness and ignorance of a few. What if 
something should arise where nothing of this kind can be 
found? Then he will labor to consult and interrogate the 
opinions of the great majority, comparing them together, 
especially of those who, although in different times and 
places, yet continuing in the faith and communion of the 
one Catholic Church, were esteemed as approved masters ; 
and whatever he shall know that not one or two only, but 
all alike, with one and the same consent, have openly, fre- 
quently, and perseveringly held, written, and taught, let him 
understand that this he also should believe without any du- 
bitation.”T 


“ Vincentii Lirinensis Commonitorium, cap. ii. 
t Ib. cap. iii. 
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Now here we see not only the liberty, but the absolute 
duty, of the exercise of private judgment, in order jhat the 
individual Christian may discover the gudgment of the Church 
in the ancient days of true Catholicity. For Vincent plainly 
supposes the case possible that the whole Church may be 
infected by a new contagion. And even then, he insists that 
the truly Catholic Christian shall adhere to antiquity. And 
in order that he may be able to determine what was the 
doctrine of antiquity, he must examine, compare, and decide 
from the works of the fathers, until he is satisfied and con- 
vinced of what the great majority of*the approved masters 
held and taught. ‘That very work, however, evidently re- 
quires an exercise of private judgment. And yet, so soon 
as this task is honestly completed, the individual is bound 
to adopt the teaching of the true Catholic Church, and hold 
to that, though the whole Church, in his own day, might 
decide against him. 

_ And, as a practical illustration of his meaning, Vincent 
next recurs to the past history of the Church. “ Thus,” 
saith he, “ when the poison of the Arians contaminated, not 
a portion only, but almost the whole world, so that the minds 
of nearly all the Latin Bishops, partly deceived by force, 
and partly by fraud, were overspread with a certain dark- 
ness as to the course which should be followed im such a 
confusion of things, even then, whoever was a true lover 
and worshipper of Christ, preferring the ancient faith to the 
new perfidy, was not spotted by the plague of this conta- 
gion.”* 

On this ground we stand, and we ask no other. The 
Scriptures, as THE RULE OF FAITH, according to the prim:- 


* Vincent. Lir., cap. iv. 
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twe Catholic interpretation, with the right of private judg- 
ment, in order to decide what that interpretation was, and 
the duty of rejecting all that innovated, or presumed to add 
any new invention to the pure doctrine of antiquity, even 
though the corruption had spread almost over the whole 
Church :—such is the position of Vincent—such was the 
teaching of all the fathers—and such was the principle for 
whi@h the martyrs of England were content to lay down 
‘their lives in the flames of Papal persecution, 
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Most Reverenp Sir: es 
Ewnoveu of authority has been cited, from the very sources 
to which Dr. Milner himself appeals, to establish the doc- 
trine of the Church of England and our own, viz., that the 
Rule of Faith is the word of God recorded in the Scriptures, 
as they were received and interpreted by the primitive 
Church. I shall now return to your favorite advocate, and: 
consider those parts of his argument which are so subtilly 
directed against this ancient and really Catholic doctrine. 
Thus, in his 8th letter, (p. 60,) he ventures to make this 
absurd assertion, that “if Christ had intended all mankind 
to learn His religion from a book, namely, the New Testa- 
ment, He Himself would have written that book, and would 
have laid down, as the first and fundamental precept of His 
religion, the obligation of learning to read it.” This impi- 
ous attempt to lessen the divine authority of the Scriptures 
can only impose on the most shallow mind. For it strikes, 
in one blow, at the whole majesty of the Bible. On the 
same principle, the Pentateuch would cease to be the Word 
of God, because it was written by Moses. The prophets 
would lose their authority, because it does not appear that 
their writings were put into their present shape by any ex- 
press command of the Almighty. ‘The Gospels would be 
robbed of their celestial character, because the Saviour did 
not become, in person, His own biographer! And when Dr. 
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Milner had prostrated, in this profane way, the supreme au- 
thority of the Scriptures, how would he prove that the Lord 
Jesus Christ speaks to men by the priesthood? Alas! what 
madness possesses your Papal theologians to utter such an 
impious slur upon the Book of God, in the vain hope of 
magnifying their own authority! But we know that the 
blessed Redeemer told the Jews to srarcH THE Scrip- 
TURES, and called them Tue Worp-or Gop. We know 
that the Aposile declared in writing, “If any man among 
you think himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him ac- 
knowledge what I say to be THE COMMANDMENTS OF OUR 
Lorp Jesus Curist.” We know that the same Apostle 
recorded the statement, “ ALL ScrIPTURE IS GIVEN BY IN- 
SPIRATION or Gop.” And I have already proved that the 
primitive Church, with one voice, professed to derive their 
faith from the Scriptures, and settled every question belong- 
ing to the faith by an appeal to their divine authority. 

But suppose Dr. Milner’s infidel suggestion to have been 
the plan of the Lord, what then? Is it not manifest that 
Christ would have descended to the level of all human 
teachers? For the ancient philosophers wrote down their 
own systems, with the single exception of Socrates. Ma- 
homet wrote the whole of his Koran. How infinitely more 
sublime and worthy of Deity, that the Lord should send 
forth His inspired messengers, and qualify them, by the di- 
vine gift of His own Spirit, to record His revelations to 
mankind ! 

Again, Dr. Milner informs us, that “ only a part of them 
(the Apostles) wrote anything, and what these did write, 
was, for the most part, addressed to particular persons or 
congregations, and on particular occasions. St. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel at the particular request of the Christians 
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of Palestine, and St. Mark composed his at the desire of 
those at Rome. St. Luke addressed his Gospel sires indi- 
vidual, Theophilus, having written it because it seemed 
good to him to do so. St. John wrote the last of the Gos- 
pels in compliance with the petition of the clergy and peo- 
ple of Lesser Asia. * * * No doubt, the Evangelists 
were moved by the Holy Ghost to listen to the requests of 
the faithful in writing their respective Gospels ; neverthe- 
less, there is nothing in these occasions, nor in the Gospels 
themselves, which indicates that any one of them, or all of 
them together, contain an entire, detailed, and clear exposi- 
tion of the whole religion of Jesus Christ. The canonical 
epistles in the New Testament show the particular occa- 
sions on which they were written, and prove, as the Bishop 
of Lincoln observes, that they are not to be considered as 
regular treatises on the Christian religion.” 

Nothing can manifest more plainly the real spirit of 
Popery, than the necessity which its unhappy priests are 
under to disparage, in this style, the Scriptures of divine 
truth, in order to draw away the confidence of mankind from 
the sacred oracles to their own corrupt teaching. And 
therefore I must ask your attention to the various points 
which Dr. Milner puts in this most irreverent and blas- 
phemous specimen of argumentation. . 

He had just before stated that the Saviour does not ap- 
pear to have commanded His Apostles to write, though he 
repeatedly and emphatically commanded them to preach His 
Gospel. And your inference, of course, is, that what they 
said orally is to be taken for our guide, as the Churches 
who heard them have handed it down by tradition, since in 
this mode your innovations may be imposed upon the world, 
under the pretence that they are derived from the oral teach- 
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ing of the Apostles, notwithstanding there is not a trace of 
them to be found in the written word. 

But does not the command to preach include every mode 
of preaching? When, for example, the Apostle Paul ad- 
dressed his epistles to the Churches, commanding that they 
should be read by the disceples when they met together, was 
not this the preacuine to those Churches, with the single 
difference, that as writings are intended to remain as the 
’ permanent monuments of instruction, they are always ex- 
pected to be more full and deserving of repetition than the 
oral teaching, which is confined to a single delivery ? 

And what does Dr. Milner mean by saying that the Gos- 
pels and Epistles were addressed to particular persons or 
congregations, and on particular occasions? Did he ever 
hear of any divine revelation that was not addressed to par- 
ticular persons, and on particular occasions? And, in the 
name of common sense, does that fact prevent its applica- 
tion to all other persons and occasions where there is equal 
need of it? And on the same ground, what advantage 
would he gain for his oral traditions, which are pretended 
to be derived from the same source? For I suppose that 
when the Apostles delivered the truth of God by the living 
voice, they must have done it to particular persons or con- 
gregations, and on particular occasions, inasmuch as they 
certainly could not address the whole Church at once, ex- 
cept in writing, after they were dispersed throughout the 
world, in the fulfilment of their sacred mission. 

He tells us, however, that the Christians of Palestine, and 
those at Rome, and those in Lesser Asia, requested that the 
Gospels might be written. He also says that “St. Luke 
addressed his Gospel to a single individual, Theophilus,” 


apparently forgetting that this name cannot be shown to be 
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the title of any particular man, since it signifies a lover of 
God, and hence it is at least as likely, if not much mpre so, 
that it was addressed to every believer, because ean of 
the faithful is a Theophilus, of necessity. But Dr. Milner 
takes care not to inform his readers why those requests 
were made, supposing, what cannot be proved, that the sa- 
cred writers did not prepare their several contributions un- 
til they had been requested. And yet it is most obvious 
that there could have been but one reason for such a re- 
quest, viz., that the hearers desired to have a permanent 
record of what had been delivered to them by the voice of 
the Apostles, in order that they might be reminded of the 
truth by a lasting standard, and freed from the danger cf 
distorting or losing any portion of the celestial revelation, 
through the inevitable infirmity of human memory. The 
ancient fathers state this expressly in the case of St. Mark’s 
Gospel; and if it had not been stated, the slightest reflec- 
tion would prove the necessity of such a course. And the 
history of the Church confirms it most painfully. Since 
if, with the Scriptures, so much falsehood and superstition 
have been added to the faith by a pretended apostolical tra- 
dition, what must have been the condition of the Church in 
case the wisdom of God had furnished no fimed monuments — 
of divine truth as the standard of His will? 

Neither is this the whole of Dr. Milner’s sophistry. He 
informs us, that the Gospels, taken altogether, do not con- 
tain an entire, detailed, and clear exposition of the whole 
religion of Jesus Christ. If he means by this that the rest 
of the New Testament, together with the Old, is supposed 
to be unnecessary, he treats his adversaries with the most 
absurd’ unfairness, because no one has ever undertaken to 
say that the rest of the Scriptures were superfluous, and 
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that the whole religion of Christ is in the Gospels alone. 
If he means by an entire, detailed, and clear exposition of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, the system of your Papal 
Church, I fully agree with him, since it is very certain that 
the distinctive dogmas of Popery, which the Church of 
England renounced, are not only unwarranted by the Scrip- 
tures, but are, in many respects, directly opposed to them. 
But if he means that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
do not contain all the doctrines of the Gospel faith, and all 
the morality of Christian practice, and, moreover, when 
-taken in connection with the Old Testament, all the war- 
rant required for the details of form and ceremony which the 
primitive Church adopted in worship and discipline, and 
which we have retained, I deny the assertion on the au- 
thority of the fathers, and on the ground of all sound argu- 
ment. His quotation from the English Bishop of Lincoln, 
that “the epistles of the New Testament are not to be con- 
sidered as regular treatises on the Christian religion,” is 
nothing to the purpose. The question is, whether the di- 
vine Scriptures, as a whole, contain a@ full and ample reve- 
lation of the Rule of Faith, and not whether it has pleased 
the Spirit of God to put their instructions into the form of 
what Dr. Milner or any other uninspired man would call 
“a regular treatise.” 

Your Church, Most Reverend Sir, is compelled to ac- 
knowledge the Bible as rHz Worp or Gop, notwithstand- 
ing, like the ancient Pharisees, she makes it void by her 
traditions. Why, then, I ask, were these divine Scriptures 
given at all, if they were not designed to be the standard 
for the Church of Christ, just as the Books of Moses were 
the standard for Israel under the previous dispensation ? 
For if, according to your hypothesis, the faith of the Church 
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was intended to rest on oral tradition, it is manifest that the 
written word would be of no real value. What can be 
more absurd than the idea that the Holy Spirit, would dic- 
tate to the Church in this permanent shape an incomplete, 
inconclusive, and unsatisfactory exposition? That, while 
there are many things recorded there which are not strictly 
necessary to be known for our salvation, yet the Spirit of 
God neglected to set forth the whole of the faith, without which 
no one could be saved! That, while the Scriptures contain a 
rich abundance of fruits and flowers, yet they do not con- 
tain a sufficient amount of the Bread of life! As well might 
they charge upon the Lord any other gross incongruity. As 
well might they persuade us, that although He has adorned 
our bodies with various members, and provided for the least 
among them the form of grace and the beauty of color, yet 
He neglected to furnish the lungs to breathe, the brain to 
govern, or the heart to circulate the blood of their vitality ! 
As well might they contend, that although His bounty had 
filled our lower world with an exuberance of light and a 
vast variety of vegetation, yet He had omitted the supplies 
of food which were essential to our being! Is it not an 
amazing proof of infatuation that your Papal Church will 
thus persist in charging an absurdity to God which would 
be a reproach to any human lawgiver? For who does not 
know that every earthly governor is chiefly careful to pro- 
vide first what is most necessary? Or what mortal author 
ever sought to instruct the world, without giving his chief 
attention to that which he ee most important for his 
reader’s information ? 

But such is the deplorable irreverence of your writers 
towards the Word of God, that they deny its chief office as 
the Rule of faith, the Guide to heaven, the Light of the 
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Church and of the world. The Scriptures are indeed in- 
spired, they admit ; but the dictates of the Holy Ghost are 
not of half so much importance as those of a Roman Coun- 
cil! The Evangelists and Apostles wrote, the Gospels and 
Epistles by the direction of the Almighty ; but the Popé 
and the Bishops of Trent are far better teachers than they! 
The Lord undertook to teach the way of life, but left out 
an essential portion of the lesson! The Redeemer placed 
His saving truth in the permanent record of a Book, but the 
truth thus recorded was not worthy of being received as 
sufficient for salvation! He inspired His special messen- 
gers, and gave them holiness, and miracles and tongues, and 
made them His organs to publish a written revelation, and . 
called it, by pre-eminence, the Gospel. But he intended, 
notwithstanding, that their work should be full of fatal de- 
fects, in order that a succession of uninspired men, many 
of them destitute of holiness, some of them monsters of 
crime, and all of them without miracles or any other stper- 
natural gift, might acccmplish the task of supplying them ! 
Such is the fundamental proposition of Popery. The 
Bible must be cast down, in order to set up its traditions. 
The supremacy of the divine Scriptures must be dethroned, 
and the dictates of Popes and Councils must be invested 
with the crown and sceptre. And there is the head and 
front of your offence against Heaven. It is cunningly de- 
vised. It is artfully set forth. It is eloquently defended. 
But it comes to this at last, and no sophistry can disguise 
it. And hence I look upon your Papal system as involving 
a high and very awful, though a covert blasphemy against 
the majesty of God. 
The next assault of the unscrupulous Dr. Milner is upon 
a man of straw which he has set up in the name of Prot- 
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estants in general, including the Church of England in par- 
ticular. ‘Thus he saith, (p.61,) that “in supposing gtr Sa- 
viour to have appointed His bare written Word for the rule 
of our faith, without any authorized judge to decide on the 
unavoidable controversies growing out of it, you would sup- 
pose that He has acted differently from what common sense 
has dictated to all other legislators.” But who supposes 
any such absurdity? Certainly, the Church of England, 
when she declares in our 20th Article, that “the Church 
hath authority in controversies of faith,” asserts the very 
contrary. The apostolic ministry appointed by the Re- 
deemer were the teachers and the judges in all matters of 
_fteligion. Being inspired for the purpose, they established 
the Rule of faith and the maxims of discipline, which they 
left on record in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
to be the permanent law of their successors ; and from that 
time, those successors have acted as the judges in matters 
of réfigious controversy, and will so act to the end of the 
world. Hence, the Scriptures are the Law or FaiTH, and 
the ministry are the official interpreters. I have said that 
it was no part of my design to answer Dr. Milner’s charges 
against the various Protestant sects which came into ex- 
istence in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. They 
have a sufficient body of their own defenders, and probably 
would not desire that I should intrude into their office. But 
with respect to ourselves, we derive our rights, as teachers 
and judges, from the apostolic root, as well as the Church 
of Rome, and exercise all the powers which properly be- 
longed to the primitive ministry. And we define them ac- 
cording to the same standard, viz., the early ages of pure 
Catholic Christianity. 

And here it may be as well to notice the argument of 
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Dr. Milner, (p. 80,) where he saith that the Church of 
Rome hath a twofold rule or law, tradition and Scripture, 
and an interpreter or judge to explain them, and then refers 
to the analogy of the common law and the statute law of 
England, according to the statement of Blackstone. “ The 
municipal law,” saith he, “ may be divided into Lew non 
Scripta, the unwritten or common law, and the Lex Scripta, 
or statute law. The common law is the first ground and 
chief corner-stone of the laws of England. And if the 
question arises, how the custems and maxims of the com- 
mon law are to be known, and by whom their validity is to 
be determined? the answer is, by the judges in the several 
courts vf justice. They are the depositaries of the laws, 
the living oracles, who must decide in all cases of doubt, 
and who are bound by oath to decide according to the law 
of the land.” This analogy Dr. Milner applies to the 
Church, and justly, to a certain extent, but in some respects 
quite erroneously. 

Thus, the notion that the law of the Church was like the 
common law, derived, as Blackstone saith, from “ custom, 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” is 
manifestly untrue, because the Church, not being a human 
institution, could not possibly have such an origin for its 
laws. On the contrary, the Church takes its origin from 
divine revelation, and has its very being by the act of faith 
in that revelation, followed by the sacrament of Baptism, 
which grafts the believer into the body of Christ. This 
revelation was committed to writing, so far as the chosen na- 
tion were concerned, fifteen hundred years before the ad- 
vent of the promised Redeemer. The law and the prophets, 
the Aaronic priesthood and the tabernacle, the temple ser- 
vice and the sacrifices, were all established by express enact- 
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ment from the divine Lawgiver, and assuredly, at the coming 
of Christ, there was nothing in the Jewish system which 
could be properly compared to the supposed analogy of the 
Common Law, unless it was the traditionary system of the 
Pharisees, which our Lord denounced in such strong terms 
of condemnation. 

When the divine Saviour fulfilled His wondrous mission, 
accomplished the prophecies, and commissioned His Apos- 
tles to plant His Church throughout the world, giving them 
for that purpose the extraordinary powers of miracles, 
tongues and inspiration, there was still nothing in the whole 
process which resembles tradition or the common law. 
True, indeed, it was, that eight years elapsed “before 
St. Matthew’s Gospel was written, that nearly thirty years 
elapsed before’ the Gospel of St. Mark and St. Luke, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the greater part of the Epistles 
were composed and published, and that sixty or seventy 
years elapsed before the Scriptures were produced which 
claimed St. John for their author. But still there was not 
_ the slightest element of tradition, in the sense of the Phari- 
sees or of the common law, throughout the work, because 
the Spirit of God was supernaturally present with His cho- 
sen messengers, and everything was done by His direct 
dictation. And all that the Church could require for the 
laws of faith and the maxims of official administration, was 
committed to writing under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
before the Apostles passed away. The appointment of dea- 
cons, the ordination of presbyters, and finally the consecra- 
tion of Bishops, with the rules by which they should teach, 
govern, and administer discipline in the Church, all appear 
in the written documents. The holding of a Council, though 
St. Peter neither called it nor presided, has a place among 
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the Acts of the Apostles, and there is not an essential fea- 
ture belonging to the full organization of the Gospel sys- 
tem, which is not clearly set down in the inspired record, 
I do not forget that the word traditions is used by the 
Apostle,in a sense which includes both oral commands and 
writing ; as where he saith to the Thessalonians, (2 Thes. 
il. 15,) “ Hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word or our epistle.” And we have already 
seen that the fathers used the same term in referencé to 
Scripture. . But this application of the word proves nothing 
on either side of the question. For it is admitted that the 
doctrines which the Apostles taught were first delivered 
- orally, and that when thus received, they were indeed oral 
traditions. And it is evident that when committed to writ- 
ing, and given to the Church, they would he called, accord- 
ing to the language of the above text, written traditions, the 
word tradition in both cases applying only to the fact that 
the doctrines had been delivered, for the Greek term trag- 
Gdoot¢, and the Latin traditio, bear the same meaning of de- 
livery, or a thing delivered, without respect to the mode. 
This, however, yields no support to Dr. Milner’s as- 
sumption ; for the question is not whether the contents of 
the New Testament were delivered orally before they were 
written, which no one denies, but whether an additional 
and independent set of doctrines was orally communicated by 
‘the Apostles, which were not intended to be written, but to 
be handed down, as the Pharisees pretended that their tra- 
ditions had been from Moses, and which would thus form a 
distinct branch of faith, equally binding with the Scriptures, to 
the end of time. And this claim which Romanism makes 
to what you call “the unwritten Word of God,” I hold to 
be an utter absurdity, for the following reasons :— 
Hy 
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1. Because it is admitted, on all sides, that the entire 
Gospel system was in the first place preached snes 4 the 
Apostles. But Milner does not pretend to deny that a/large 
portion of it was afterwards recorded in the Scriptures, and 
it is impossible to assign any reason why a part should have 
been so recorded, and not the whole. 

2. Because the claim of the Pharisees was precisely the 
same, namely, that while Moses gave the written law to 
Israel, he delivered at the same time a set of oral traditions 
which were not designed to be recorded, but which were 
equally obligatory. And it is certain that our Saviour dis- 
allowed this claim, denounced those traditions as making 
void the true law of God, and declared to them, “ In vain 
do ye worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men.” 

3. Because the manifest reason why the Lord had given 
a written system to Israel was to guard them, as far as pos- 
sible, against the corruption of doctrine. For oral tradi- 
tion was fearfully corrupted before the flood, leaving none 
who were true believers except Noah and his family. It 
was again corrupted after the flood, by the gradual intro- 
duction of idolatry, so that the Almighty called Abraham 
by a new revelation to be the father of the faithful. It was 
sadly defiled again among the Israelites themselves, during 
their sojourn in Egypt, and then the wisdom of God gave 
them the written revelation and the law, dictated to Moses. 
Now assuredly it is not to be believed that Christ Jesus, 
who came to establish His kingdom in its power, would de- 
prive His Church of this best safeguard of the truth, and 
turn the world back again to the perils of oral tradition 
without any assignable causes or intimation of such an in- 
congruity. For no one can be so absurd as to consider an 
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oral tradition equal to a written record, as an evidenge of 
truth, of law, of history, or of any fact whatever. And if 
the inspired writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, like 
those of Moses and the prophets, were confessedly the best 
adapted instrument for the preservation of the faith, how can 
it be believed that our Almighty Lawgiver would fail to 
make the record complete ? How can any reasoning mind ~ 
believe that He would do what no earthly legislator ever 
did—cause one part of His law to be written, and leave the 
other part to the uncertainty of an oral proclamation ? 

4. Because the Apostles, in their arguments with the 
Jews, always appealed to the Scriptures, as the ground of 
their religion, and never to tradition, just as Christ Himself 
had done before them. And it isnot reasonable to suppose — 
that the Church in after ages was to be left without an 
equally sure and sufficient guide for her faith and practice. 

5. Because the ancient fathers, as I have shown by nu- 
merous extracts, held the Scriptures as rHE Rue or Farru, 
expressly stating that the creeds and doctrines of the Church 
were all DERIVED FROM THEIR AUTHORITY. 

‘6. Because, in arguing against the heretics, and on all 
other subjects of controversy, they constantly appealed to 
the Scriptures, and when, in addition to these, they ap- 
pealed to tradition, it was never in any other way than this, 
viz., to show that the same interpretation of Scripture had 
always been held by the teachers and judges in the Church, 
from the beginning. 

And this brings me to the true idea of tradition, so far as 
it concerns the doctrine of faith, in which the analogy of 
human law is fairly applicable. We allow, as well as Dr. 
Milner, that the blessed Redeemer appointed His commis- 
sioned ministers to preach His Gospel and establish His 
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kingdom. We repudiate, as much as Dr. Milner, the ab- 
surdity of the notion that this could be done merely by the 
written revelation. And we acknowledge, as well as/ Dr. 
Milner, that there weré millions of men who were unable 
to read the Scriptures, and who were, nevertheless, able to 
receive the knowledge of the faith from the voice of the 
- living preachers, since they must always be, like the judges 
in the earthly court, the actual administrators of the estab- 
lished system. But the result of all this leads us only to 
the manifest distinction between the divine Scriptures which 
contained the paw of the celestial Legislator, and the in- 
terpretation of those Scriptures, which was the office of the 
ministry, the judges, and the administrators of the law. 
The ministry of Christ, therefore, we readily admit, ful- 
fil an office analogous to that of the earthly judges. And 
we all know how careful these judges are to abide by the 
construction of the law established by their predecessors, 
and how unwilling they are to depart from the precedents 
thus laid down. We know, too, that they always pay the. 
highest respect to that interpretation of a statute, which is’ 
first pronounced after the law was enacted, on the reasonable 
ground that the judges were then most likely to understand 
the true meaning of the legislature. But with all this, no 
one is so ignorant that he cannot understand the distinction 
between the Law ITsELr, and its judicial interpretation. The 
judge has no power to add to the law,—none to take away 
from it—none to-change its plain provisions. His duty is 
to interpret or expound it according to what he believes to 
be the true intent and meaning of the legislature, And 
while it is the privilege of the people to read the law for 
themselves, and to complain to the legislature if they think - 
the court has not expounded it correctly, and to have the 
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“corrupt judge impeached if he has knowingly administered 
it wrongly, yet, for the most part, they are content to learn 
the law from the lips of the judges, and thus enjoy all the 
benefits intended by its administration, whether they under- 
stand its mysteries or no. 

In like manner, precisely, the Bishops were left by the 
Apostles to discharge this part of their office in the Church. 
The Apostles themselves had a twofold office. As the or- 
gans of the Holys Spirit, they were the legislators of the 
Church, and, like all other legislators, they committed this 
portion of their work to writing. ‘There were the rule of 
faith, the laws of Christian morality, the three orders of the 
ministry, the sacraments, confirmation, ordination, the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week as a day of united 
worship, suspension, excommunication, the separation from 
heretics, and the general maxims of discipline, obedience 
to spiritual rulers, a council in questions of controversy— 
in a word, all that the Church of God required for a su- 
preme and infallible directory, and all laid down on the ex- 
press authority of the “ Great Lawetver, who is able to 
save and to destroy.” But, like the mode pursued by the 
same divine wisdom in legislating for ancient Israel, it was 
not drawn up in the form of what men would call “ a regu- 
lar treatise,” but mingled with history, biography, miracles, 
wonders, exhortations, denunciations, prophecy, precious 
promises, and awful maledictions, in all the rich exuber- 
ance of comprehensive love. And why? In order that 
the Church might never separate what God had joined to- 
gether—that faith might never be disjoined from moral- 
ity ; nor hope, from holiness; nor charity, from justice ; - 
nor redemption, from the means of grace ; nor the mercy 
of heaven, from the practice of mercy upon earth ; nor the 
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discipline of man, from the responsibility to Christ ; nor re- 
ligion, from the ordinances ; nor the flock, from their law- 
ful pastors; nor any or all of them, from the marvellous his- 
_ tory of the planting of the Church, and the amazing life and 
death of the blessed Lamb of God, whose Bride that Church 
was designed to be, in the glory of His celestial kingdom. 

And if it be demanded why the Apostles spent so many 
years in preaching, guiding, and governing, before their 
writings were complete, I answer by asking, why the same 
Lord who inspired them, thought fit to delay the written 
law for Israel until they were delivered from Egypt, and al- 
most brought through the wilderness into the promised land ? 
In both cases, the Almighty might have begun His work 
by the inspired Scriptures ; but in neither, according to my 
humble judgment, would such a course have been so con- 
sonant with right reason. For the Israelites did not need 
the records of the written law, so long as they had Moses 
wh them. Nor did the first Christians need the New 
_ Testament, so long as the inspired Apostles were alive. 

The immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit, in both cases, 
superseded all other ; and the written word only became 
necessary, when the supernatural instructor was about to 
be taken away. And so far is this fact from being favora- 
ble to Dr. Milner’s hypothesis, that it operates directly to- 
wards the contrary conclusion. For it is evident, that if 
the Scriptures of the New Testament had been first com- 
pleted, and the inspired Apostles had then spent almost forty 
years in converting the nations, there would be an incom- 
parably better ground for the notion that during this long 
ministry, they had found occasion for a large increase of - 
matter which was not noticed in their previous writings. ~ 
Whereas now, as the Scriptures were produced from time 
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to time, and a considerable portion of them were among the 
last acts of their ministry, and St. John added his supple- 
ment nearly thirty years after his inspired colleagues had 
gone to their reward, there seems to be a tenfold absurdity 
in the notion that the whole together did not comprise a 
complete provision for faith and practice, to the end of 
time. 

But the Apostles were not only the commissioned guides, 
teachers, and legislators of the Church, as Moses was of - 
Israel; they were also the actual administrators of their 
divine system, in the ordinary work of the ministry. In 
the legislative part of their office they were not intended 
to have successors, and neither had Moses. In the or- 
dinary administration which the Church needs at all times 
they must have successors, since otherwise the promise of 
Christ could never have been fulfilled: Lo, J am with you al- 
ways, even to the end of the world. ‘Thus, as Joshua suc- 
ceeded Moses in the ordinary administrative capacity, but 
yet was bound himself by the Scriptures, which the inspired 
legislator left as the law of God for Israel, even so the Bishops 
who (as in the case of Timothy and Titus) succeeded the 
Apostles, were ordained to administer the regular functions 
of preaching and discipline, being bound by the Scriptures, 
which their inspired leaders had left as the law of Christ 
for His Church. And just as the Jewish priesthood, after 
the death of Moses, became of necessity the interpreters of 
the divine Scriptures which were the law of Israel, in like 
manner the Bishops, after the death of the Apostles, be- 
came of necessity the interpreters of the Scriptures which 
were the law of the Church. In cases of alleged heresy, 
they assembled to judge the offender, and in all questions 
of doubt, they would, of course, consult together. And thus 
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was formed, from the general decisions of these official 
judges, the line of consistent interpretation which formed a 
TRADITION OF THE CHurRcH, and to which the writers 
quoted by Dr. Milner frequently appealed with perfect pro- 
priety ; just as one of our secular judges would appeal to 
preceding decisions of the courts in the construction of a 
statute of the legislature, but without the least idea of claim- 
ing the office of lawgiver, or of suggesting that the law itself 
was only a tradition. 

Besides this additional interpretation of the Scriptures, 
however, there is another application of the term tradition, 
which belongs not to the doctrines of the faith as they are 
recorded in the Scriptures, but rather to the forms, rites, 
and ceremonies, appended to them in their practical admin- 
istration. And these were left to be modified at the discre- 
tion of the Bishops, so long as the essentials laid down in 
Scripture were retained, because the inspired Apostles had 
no desire to tie up the Christian liberty of their successors 
in minor points of mere formal expediency. Thus, St. 
Paul united with all the other Apostles in allowing the Jew- 
ish converts to retain circumcision, while the Gentile con- 
verts were declared free from the ceremonial law. Thus, 
the same Apostle adopted rules of order in the use of veils 
for women, which were not supposed to be intended as a 
permanent or general regulation for the Church. Thus, 
too, he used a “form of sound words,” which he recom- 
mended Timothy to hold fast, but without enjoining it as a 
matter of positive obligation on others. Thus, the first 
Church in Jerusalem is stated to have had all things in 
common; yet this was not regarded as a precept. The 
consequence of which was the variety in creeds, in litur- - 
gies, in the days of fasting, in the festival of Easter, and 
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many other matters, which are frequently referred to by the 
old writers; and it is in the same sense that the word tra- 
dition is employed in our 34th Article. It is very certain 
that many such traditions became established before the 
close of the third century, as matters of ancient custom, in 
various parts of the Church ; such as the use of the sign of 
the cross, of white garments for seven days after baptism, 
of holy oil, of incense, of religious services annually at the 
tombs of the martyrs, &c., to which the people and the 
priests attached themselves with great tenacity, and of 
which not a few of the fathers strongly complained. But 
so far were they from seeking for them an apostolic origin, 
that the only really apostolic traditions, the form of sound 
words given by St. Paul to Timothy, and the precise lan- 
guage used by the Apostles themselves in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, in confirmation, and in ordaining, 
are nowhere preserved ; and the Church of Rome herself 
pretends to know no more about them than we do. Indeed, 
it is somewhat extraordinary, that with all your zeal for 
imaginary apostolical traditions, your Church has chosen 
to administer confirmation for many centuries without the 
laying on of hands, which the Book of the Acts records ex- 
pressly as the apostolic mode of conferring the ordinance. 
And she has likewise chosen to deny the cup to the laity in 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, in defiance alike of the 
practice of the Apostles, and the uninterrupted usage of the 
Church for at least twelve centuries together. Both of 
these we repudiate as gross and inexcusable departures 
from the apostolic rule, and from all antiquity. 

The liberty left to the Bishops of the Church, however, 
m matters of mere form and ceremony, is not a question of 
law, but a changeable rule of practice. And it may be il- 
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lustrated by the prerogative exercised by the judges in our 
civil courts, who hold themselves competent to institute 
new modes of form within their respective jurisdictions, al- 
though they do not give up the old ones without consider- 
able reluctance.. In this way, every lawyer knows the ex- 
tensive changes which have been gradually introduced in 
the ancient modes of pleading, in the technical forms of ac- 
tions, in matters of judicial costume, and other things, which 
do not at all touch the principles of justice, nor the majesty 
of the written law. And precisely in like manner did the 
primitive Church distinguish between the divine authority 
of the Almighty Lawgiver, recorded as the rule of faith, in 
the holy Scriptures, and reverently handed down in the 
Creeds of the Church, by traditional interpretation, as the 
great law of her being, and those traditions of form and 
ceremony which might be, and actually were, various and 
changeable, according to the views of her rulers from time 
to time. 

It follows, naturally, from the same allowance of Chris- 
tian liberty, that the Church was permitted to regulate every 
minor point of discipline according to her own discretion. 
The same power had been exercised by the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, without any invasion of their divine law, as given by 
Moses, and without any censure by our blessed Lord. And 
hence arose the powers of the various Councils, the subdi- 
vision of the Church into provinces, and the body of Canon 
law, all of which belonged to the institution of Christianity 
as a spiritual commonwealth. But in the primitive ages 
there was no arbitrary conformity in these lesser things. That 
impossible result was not attempted, until the rise of papal 
supremacy and the ambitious struggle between the rival 
Bishops of Rome and Constantinople effected the great 
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schism between the East and the West, which has never 
been healed to this day. The bond of union in the primi- 
tive ages was sufficiently secured by the faith of the Scrip- 
tures, the Apostolic Episcopate, and the spirit of brotherly af- 
fection. Happy would it have been for the Church and the 
world, if that bond had not been broken by the combined 
influence of superstitious fraud, false faith, avaricious cu- 
pidity, and licentious indulgence, of whose terrible fruits 
the extracts which I have given from your own historian 
furnish but a weak description, until at length priestly des- 
potism and priestly corruption had almost destroyed the re- 
ligion of the world. 

I have now, I trust clearly, explained the various senses in 
which the primitive fathers employed this word, tradition. 
First, they used it occasionally to mean the Scriptures 
themselves, as was done by St. Paul, in the text quoted from 2 
Thes. ii. 15, and also by Cyprian and others. Secondly, they 
used it for the Creeds and early Councils of the Church, in 
which sense I have proved from Cyril’s catechetical dis- 
courses and other authorities, that it was directly taken from 
the Scriptures, the Bishops fulfilling their office as judges to 
interpret and expound the faith revealed in the oracles of 
God. Thirdly, they employed the word to signify the va- 
rious usages, forms, and ceremonies introduced or sanc- 
tioned by the same Bishops, after they had become some- 
what venerable by the lapse of a few generations ; and this, 
too, grew out of the same Episcopal prerogative as judges, 
being analogous to the rules of practice in our courts of 
law. 

Not one of those meanings, however, at all approaches to 
your papal doctrine, viz., that the Apostles delivered a set 
of dogmas orally, which they did not put in writing, al- 
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though they were equally the Word of God, and equally in- 
tended to be a rule of faith, which dogmas inculcate@# the 
worship of the Virgin and the Saints, together with their 
relics, purgatory, and every other error which cannot be 
proved by any plainer evidence. And yet, notwithstanding 
Dr. Milner well knew that the sense in which the word was 
used by the fathers, whom he has quoted, was altogether 
different, he did not hesitate to mystify his readers by cit- 
ing them with an air of honest triumph, never hesitating to 
employ the pious fraud, nor pausing to examine the moral 
character of the means, if he could only win the victory. 
If any intelligent reader, however, will undertake the trou- 
ble to compare my quotations with his, and apply the true 
explanation of the term tradition, it will be at once appa- 
rent that there is no inconsistency whatever to disturb the 
clear and distinct statements of the fathers which I have 
cited, as conclusive on the question. 

I shall make but a few remarks in addition, to show the 
worthlessness of the objection which Dr. Milner ingeni- 
ously advances against the Scriptures being given as the 
Rule of Faith, namely, that our Lord knew the impossibil- 
ity of their being understood by the people, the mass of 
whom were unable to read them. 

To this weak though specious argument I shall answer 
by the following questions :— 

1. Supposing that the Scriptures, as containing the Rule 
of Faith, the laws of Christian morals, and the great events 
of the Gospel history, were designed only as furnishing the 
materials for the ministry, would it not be enough to justify 
their controlling operation. on the whole welfare of the ~ 
Church? Have not the people at large, in every nation, the 
entire benefit of the written laws of the land, although those 
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tuws may not be often read, except by the advocates and 
judges? And was not the mass of the ancient Israelites 
at least as ignorant of letters, when the Lord gave them the 
written law by the hand of Moses ? 

2. A much more conclusive reply, however, belongs to 
the truth. I ask then, next, whether the Scriptures were 
not universally read publicly in all the assemblies of the 
Church, according to the fixed custom of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, and the express command of the Apostle? Were 
they not translated without delay for that very purpose, into 
the Latin, the Syriac, the Ethiopic and other languages ? 
Was not the ordinary mode of preaching, for the first few 
centuries, a familiar Homily upon some chapter of the Scrip- 
tures? And was not the knowledge of the Scriptures thus 
brought within the reach even of those who could not read, 
as it is in the Church of England, by the very order of the 
services, at this day ? 

3. And in the third place, I ask, whether copies of the 
Scriptures were not so numerous in the hands of private 
Christians during the first three centuries, that in the prin- 
cipal persecutions against the Church, there was a command 
always given by the heathen magistrates that the sacred 
writings should be given up? And were not those copies 
so highly esteemed that the Church held it to be a special 
sin to part with them on a heathen summons? And were 
not those who thus surrendered them excommunicated, by 
the opprobrious name of T’raditores ? 

I am sorry to be obliged, by the necessities of the task 
which I have undertaken, to spend so much time in refuting 
these impieties. But a falsehood may be uttered in a line, 
which it takes many pages to answer. [ shall next ex- 
pose the dishonest cavils of your favorite and specious, but 
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reckless writer, in reference to the Canon and the version 
of our Mother Church ; and meanwhile invoke the patjent 
perseverance of my readers, in the full belief that their la- 
bor will not be in vain. 
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Most REVEREND Sir: 

In his ninth letter, Dr. Milner undertakes to show that 
the Church of England has no sufficient evidence in favor 
of the genuineness of the Bible; that the canon of Scrip- 
ture was not fixed until the third Council of Carthage, and 
a Decretal of Pope Innocent I. in the fourth century; that 
there is a palpable omission of four verses from the 14th 
Psalm; that our English version is not faithful; that the 
Protestant Churchman can never be certain that he under- 
stands the whole of his Bible rightly ; that the divime ora- 
cles present many difficulties which need an interpreter ; 
that the Protestant, on the principle that the Bible is the 
rule of faith, cannot make an act of faith, because he can- 
not have a full and perfect persuasion of its truth ; that 
many absurd and ridiculous speeches and doings were found 
amongst the ranks of Protestants. Finally, he quotes pas- 
sages from Bishop Watson and other divines, to show their 
doubt and uncertainty concerning the truth of their religion, 
and asserts, that while many Protestants seek to be re- 
ceived into the Church of Rome at the hour of death, not a 
single instance can be produced of a Roman Catholic wish- 
ing to die in any other communion than his own. 

To dispose of all this specious but most absurd matter, 
will take some time and trouble, but the result, I trust, will 
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be satisfactory, if not to your mind, yet to that of every 
candid reader. ; 

1. With respect to the first of these imaginary Aificul- 
ties, viz., that our Mother Church has no sufficient evi- 
dence in favor of the genuineness of the Bible, it is simply 
ridiculous, because we have all the evidence which exists, 
and there can be no more. Dr. Milner repeats continually 
what he well knew to be an atrocious misrepresentation, 

_namely, that in rejecting the errors of the Church of Rome, 
our reformers rejected all the truth which she derives from 
the pure ages of primitive antiquity. But he was perfectly 
aware that the controversy turned upon the corrupt additions 
which she adopted, and not at all upon the truths which she 
still retained.. Our reformers, for the most. part, held that 
the Pope was Antichrist, sitting in the temple of God, and 
usurping to himself a false, impious, and most dangerous 
authority ; but they never denied that 2 was the temple of 
God, that is to say, a true Church, in which he was sitting, 
nor did they ever question, that by reason of tle truth which 
remained from the beginning in that Church, there had al- 
ways been more or less of faithful Christians saved. And 
it was in this very union of the false with the true that the 
subtlety of Satan was manifested. The Evil One had en- 
grafted upon the most fruitful branch of the true vine the 
poisonous fruit of superstition, priestly celibacy, Papal des- 
potism, the enforced confessional, purgatory and indulgences, 
the worship of the Virgin and the saints, pictures, images, rel- 
ics, and the cross, the mutilation of the Eucharist, works of 
supererogation, the Inquisition with all its horrors, the de- 
nial of the Bible and public prayers in the vulgar tongue, 
false miracles, and monkery. All of these were corrupt 
innovations and unwarrantable additions to the true Chris- 
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tianity of the Apostolic Church, and the reformers desired 
that they might be done away. But the rest of the system 
was identical with the pure Gospel. The Bible was there, 
only with some apocryphal additions. The original Creeds: 
and the early Councils were there, only overridden by 
modern Councils of no real authority. The succession of 
the Apostolic Episcopate was there, though sadly stained, 
yet genuine. The Church of England had become united 
with the Church of Rome since the sixth century, and had 
gone hand in hand with nearly all her innovations, but now, 
awakened to the knowledge of the truth, she sought to re- 
turn to her primitive purity of faith and practice, taking the 
same Scriptures and the early fathers for her guide, and 
changing nothing of her previous faith except what she 
knew now to be a corrupt innovation. Of course, she had 
only to keep the Bible which she had from the beginning, 
the true faith which she had from the beginning, the Apos- 
tolic Orders which she had from the beginning. None of 
these had the Church of England received from Rome, and 
what Rome had not given, it would be strange, indeed, if 
Rome could take away. 

To make this point plain, however, beyond the reach of 
cavil, let me here prove directly that the Church of Eng- 
land was not indebted to Rome for her commencement. 
First, then, Irenzus, in A. D. 170, speaking of the unity of 
the faith diffused throughout the world, enumerates the 
Churches of Germany, the Churches among the Hibernians, 
and the Churches among the Celts, expressly.* Tertul- 
lian, a few years afterwards, not only confirms his state- 
ment, but adds to it the very fact which I advance. For, 
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in a long list of the countries which had received the Gos- 
pel, he sets down “the various nations of the abe and 
the places of the Britons, INACCESSIBLE TO THE RomAns, but 
subject to Christ.”* There is the positive testimony, that 
however, or by whomsoever, the Church was first planted 
in Britain, which is a matter of uncertainty, it was not 
planted by a missionary from Rome. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible that it should have been, for during the three centuries 
of persecution no Bishop or diocese was in a condition to 
’ think of distant missionary enterprises. That it was in a 
flourishing state, however, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, and possessed of the regular apostolic ministry, is . 
clearly shown by the fact, that the great Council of Arles, 
held by the command of the Emperor Constantine in A. D. 
312, to settle a controversy which the Bishop of Rome and 
his colleagues had previously failed to determine, numbered 
the following names amongst its members :— 
“ Eborius, Bishop of the City of York, in the Province 
of Britain. 

Restitutus, Bishop of the City of London. 

Adelfius, Bishop of the Colony of London. 

Sacerdos, Presbyter. 

Arminius, Deacon.” 
True, indeed, it is, that the irruption of the Saxons gave an 
opportunity, which the zeal of Pope Gregory I. improved, 
to send Augustin as a missionary to the King of Kent to- 
wards the close of the sixth century ; and here began the 
connection of Rome with Britain. But Augustin found the 
ancient Church still in being, though the Christian Britons 


* Tertul. adv. Judzos, cap. vii., p. 189. His words are, Et Britan- 
norum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita. : 
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were much distressed by their heathen invaders. He held 
a conference with several Bishops and doctors, and was*un- 
able to induce them to give up their own customs, or sub- 
mit to the Papal jurisdiction, although, as the monkish 
chronicler asserts, he performed a miracle before them, by 
giving sight to a blind man after they had attempted it in 
vain. A second conference was appointed, A. D. 601, and 
seven British Bishops and many learned men, chiefly from 
the “most noble monastery” of Bangor, met Augustin ac- 
cordingly. And-here he offered to tolerate their other pe- 
culiarities if they would consent to three things: 1. That 
they would keep Easter at the same time as the Church of 
Rome. 2. That they would adopt the Roman mode of ad- 
ministering baptism. 3. That they would unite with him 
in preaching to the Anglo-Saxons. But they refused to 
comply, or to take. him for their Archbishop, and Augustin 
left them with a menace, which the Romanists convert into 
a prophecy. An army of the Anglo-Saxons attacked the 
Britons, slew twelve hundred monks because they prayed 
against their enemies, and so, after a time, force compelled 
the British Church to submit to the authority of Rome.* It 
was a just retribution of Providence when the day of Refor- 
mation came, that force should break the yoke which force 
imposed. . 

Whatever credit, therefore, may be due to Gregory I. and 
Augustin, the missionary, whom the Pope created Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the work of converting the King of 
Kent, and establishing the Church of Rome among the Anglo- 
Saxons, it is very certain that he had no right whatever, on . 


* Hard. Con. Gen., Tom. 3, p. 539, where the Conference is called 
Synodus Wicorniensis, and the details are quoted from the Venerable 
Bede. 
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true ecclesiastical principles, to set up altar against altar, 
and invade the rights of that ancient British Church, »wwhich 
had held possession for so many centuries, and which he 
could not charge with any heretical deviation from the true 
faith. It was but a lttle more than a hundred years since 
Jerome had published the sound doctrine of the primitive 
Church, that, in official rank, all Bishops were equal. 
“ Wherever there is a Bishop,” said this eminent father, 
“whether at Rome or at Eugubium, &c., he has the same 
authority and priesthood. For they are all the successors 
of the Apostles."* True, the triumph of the Saxon arms 
had dispossessed the native Bishops of their proper field in 
part and fora season. But this was no excuse for the 
Pope or for Augustin to impose upon them a foreign au- 
thority. The King of Kent had married Bertha, of the 
royal house of Clovis, the sovereign of France, and not only 
was she a Christian, but her husband, though a heathen 
himself, had granted her the exercise of her religion, by the 
ministry of Luidhard, a Bishop of her own nation. Through 
him, the door was already open for the conversion of the 
Saxons of Kent, and the old and established Church of the 
country might soon resume their proper jurisdiction. And, 
therefore, the mission of Augustin, conducted in open vio- 
lation of their rights, was a flagrant usurpation, in defiance 
of the true order of the Church, of the precepts of charity, 
and of the golden rule of Christ, to do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us ; which rule, of itself, would 
have condemned such a course, even if there had been no 
fixed laws of Episcopal administration. 
Taking these unquestionable facts of history into view 
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it is obvious that the ancient Church of Britain must have 
derived her firgt principles from the Oriental stock, as we 
know, from various sources, that, previous to the period of 
Augustin’s mission, the Churches of the East differed from 
those of the West in many points of unimportant ritual ob- 
servance, while, nevertheless, they all held the same doc- 
trines of faith, derived from the Scriptures. And after the 
enforced union, which gave to Rome the chief authority 
over the British Church, the perpetuation of the Church in 
England must have been mainly from the native stock, be- 
cause the Bishops of that stock were far more numerous 
than the imported clergy, and the ordinations. must there- 
fore have been chiefly from their hands. And hence it re- 
sulted that the Church of Eingland continued her proper life 
and functions without interruption, submitting, indeed, to 
the necessity laid upon her, united perforce to Rome, gov- 
erned by Rome, and becoming awfully corrupt in the course 
of her subsequent history, yet still competent to resume her 
separate rights, and to cast off the foreign yoke, whenever 
she should be awakened to the knowledge of the truth, and 
should receive from the hand of Providence the power to 
accomplish her reformation. 

When, therefore, Dr. Milner pretended to make the 
Church of England dependent on the Church of Rome for 
the Bible, or for anything else belonging to the attributes 
of a true Church, he must have relied with the most absurd 
confidence upon the ignorance of his readers. But even if 
it had been. otherwise—if, in truth, the Church of Rome 
had been the first to plant the Gospel in Britain, yet that 
would not have affected their right to reform themselves, 
nor thrown into doubt their heritage of the Scriptures, or 
the pure principles of the primitive faith, derived from 
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Christian antiquity. For those Scriptures and that pure 
faith were not the exclusive property of Rome, byt were ~ 
given alike by the bounty and grace of the Redeemer to all 
Christians. And no bond of ecclesiastical or artificial 
tyranny could ever take away the duty and the privilege of 
each particular Church to cast off the slavery of falsehood 
and superstition, and return to the liberty with which Christ 
had made them free. Hence, as we have seen, Vincent of 
Lerins, the great authority to which Dr. Milner himself. re- 
fers, lays down the principle, that even the individual Chris- 
tian, though the whole Church should become infected with er- 
ror, must look for the rule which was observed from the be- 
ginning, “ always, everywhere, and by all,” semper, ubique 
et ab omnibus, and follow that; since that alone, as he most 
justly declares, “is TRULY CaTHOLIc.” 

2. I proceed next to the second position of Dr. Milner, 
that the canon of Scripture was not fixed until the fourth 
century, and then by the third Council of Carthage and a 
Decretal of Pope Innocent I. This I shall show to be one 
of those specious misrepresentations in which your favorite 
author abounds; and as it involves the most important prin- | 
ciples with respect to the whole foundation of Christianity, 
‘I must bespeak my reader’s patience for a thorough expo- 
sure of its fallacy. 

First, then, let it be carefully remembered, that the great 
body of the Scriptures was received, acknowledged, and 
everywhere dispersed, as fast and as far as the Church ex- 
tended, the Old Testament being already derived from the 
Jews, and the New Testament being accepted as soon as 
each portion was produced by the inspired writers, and_ 
read, by apostolic precept, at the assemblies of the faithful, 
The Book of the Revelations was almost the only one 
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which remained for a considerable time out of the canoni- 
eal list. But there was a number of apocryphal books 
which were found appended to the Greek version of the 
Old Testament, on the claims of which there was much 
variety of opinion. Nevertheless, this uncertainty did not 
affect the doctrines of the faith; because it is perfectly de- 
monstrable that the disputed books, whether they are in- 
cluded or cast out, do not furnish a single clear authority for 
any doctrine, beyond that which is derived from the great 
mass of the Scriptures, about which there was no question. 

Secondly, it must be remembered, that the controversy 

between our respective Churches on the subject of the 
canonical Scriptures, affects only the apocryphal books 
which are supposed to belong to the Old Testament. With 
regard to the New Testament, there is no difference what- 
ever in the Books, although there are a few points of va- 
riance in the versions. 
_ Now, in order to have a satisfactory view of the whole, I 
shall show the differences in the ancient catalogues, and 
cite the opinions of some of the most authoritative fathers, 
from which the reader may readily see whether your Ro- 
man Church or our own has the best evidence upon the 
question. 

First, then, I commence with the Apostolic Canons, so 
called, many of which were, most probably, among the ear- 
liest rules adopted by the Church, although, taken as a 
whole, your writers themselves do not allow them to be en- 
titled to the name of apostolic; and it is certain that, in giv- 
ing them such a title, a fraud was committed, whether un- 
consciously or otherwise. But the catalogue of the Books 
of Scripture is the first of which we have any detail, and » 
is as follows :— 
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“ Let those books be esteemed holy, and entitledAo ven- 
eration by all the clergy and the laity, viz.: The 5 Books 
of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deutero- 
nomy; of Joshua,1; Judges,1; Ruth,1; ofthe Kings, 4” (the 
first two of which we call the Ist and 2d Books of Samuel) ; 
“of Chronicles, 2; Ezra, 2” (one of which we é€all the 
Book of Nehemiah) ; “ Esther, 1; of Maccabees, 3; Job, 
1;. the Psalms, 1; the Books of Solomon, Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Canticles ; of the Prophets, 12; Isaiah, 1 ; 
Jeremiah,J; Ezekiel, 1; Daniel, 1. Besides which, let 
it be understood that your youths should learn the wisdom 
of the most erudite Sirach” (i. e., the Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus). 

“And our own, that is, the four Gospels of the New 
Testament, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; fourteen 
Epistles of Paul; two Epistles of Peter; of John, three ; 
of James, one; of Jude, one; of Clement, two; and the 
Constitutions addressed by me, Clement, to you who are 
Bishops, in eight books, which are not to be divulged to all, 
because there are mysteries in them; and the Acts of us 
the Apostles.”* 

Here we have three books of Maccabees, of which your 
Roman Church retains two, and also Ecclesiasticus, which, 
however, the above author does not réckon amongst the sa- 
cred books, but enjoins it as a useful instruction to the youth. 
The rest of the Old Testament books are the same with 
our own. But in the New Testament list, the difference is, 
that the Book of Revelations is omitted, and the Epistles and 
Constitutions of Clement are inserted, contrary to the Canon, 
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as received by both the Churches of Rome and England. 
All the other books of the Apocrypha, however, which your 
Church retains, are omitted, viz., two books of Esdras, 
Tobit, Judith, the rest of Esther, Wisdom, Baruch, the Song 
of the Three Children, Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and 
the Prayer of Manasses. 

Next, we find the famous Origen, who devoted so much 
labor to the Scriptures, setting forth the Hebrew Canon of 
the Old Testament, excluding all the apocryphal books ex- 
cept the Maccabees.* 

We may thirdly refer to the Canon adopted by the 
Council of Laodicea, A. D. 372, m these words: 


CANON LIX. ? 

“Tt is not fitting to read Psalms composed by private 
persons in the churches, nor books which are not allowed 
by authority, but only the canonical books of the Old 
and the New Testament.” 

CANON LX. 

“Those which should be read and recgived as authority 
are these: The Genesis of the world, the Exodus of Egypt, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jesus of Nave (Joshua), 
Judges, Ruth, four books of the Kings, two books of Parali- 
pomenon (Chronicles), two of Esdras (Ezra and Nehe- 
miah), the book of one hundred and fifty Psalms, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
Job, Esther, the Twelve Prophets, i. e., Hosea, Amos, Joel, 
Abdias (Amos), Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habaccuc, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. Also, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Daniel. And of the New Testament, four 
Gospels, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John ; the Acts 
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of the Apostles ; seven Catholic Epistles—of James, one ; of | 
Peter, two, the first and second; of John, three, thé first, 
second, and third; of Jude, one: of the Apostle Paul, four- 
* teen Epistles—to the Romans, to the Corinthians (the first 
and second), to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians, to the Thessalonians (the 
first and second), to Timothy (the first and second), " Titus, 
to Philemon, to the Hebrews.”* 

Here is a list which corresponds with our own through- 
out, except that it omits the last book of the New Testament, 
the Apocalypse. It may have been partly because this 
book was so highly symbolical, and partly because it was 
written while the Apostle was in exile, that it was so much 
more slowly adopted throughout the whole Church. ° 

I come now to the third Council of Carthage, held A. D. 
397, where the list is found which corresponds rather more 
nearly with that of your Roman Church, though it lacks 
still a considerable portion of the apocryphal books which 
you have adopted. ‘The words of this Council are as fol- 
lows :— P 

CANON XLVII. 

“ Also it pleased the Council, that nothing be read in the 
Church under the name of the divine Scriptures, besides 
the Canonical Scriptures. And these are the Canonical 
Scriptures: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, Jesus Nave (Joshua), Judges, Ruth, four books of 
Kings (2 of Samuel and 2 of Kings), two books of Para- 
lipomenon (Chronicles), Job, the Psaltery of David, five 
books of Solomon, twelve books of the minor prophets. 
Also, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Tobit, Judith, 
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Esther, two books of Esdras, two books of Maccabees. 
And of the New Testament, four books of the Gospels, one 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul, one of the same to the Hebrews, two of the 
Apostle Peter, three of the Apostle John, one of the Apos- 
tle Jude, and one of James. One book of the Apocalypse 
of John.”* 

Here the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are in- 
cluded in the five books of Solomon ; but as there is only 
one statement of Esdras, containing the books which we 
call Ezra and Nehemiah, while there are two other books 
attributed to Esdras in the apocryphal list, these last are 
evidently omitted, as are also Baruch, the Song of the 
Three Children, Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. 

The next list which may be mentioned is that of a Ro- 
man Council, held A. D. 494, under Pope Gelasius, by 
seventy Bishops, for the express purpose of separating the 
canonical Scriptures, the Councils and the fathers, from 
the numerous apocryphal books which were in circulation, 
and of which a long list is added. And here we find the 
same books as in the third Council of Carthage, saving only 
that there is but one book of Ezra, and one of Maccabees.t 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah are also distinguished as a 
separate book. According to this, therefore, we see a Ro- 
man Council, held almost a hundred years later than the 
third Council of Carthage, by a much larger number of 
Bishops, (seventy instead of forty-four,) and under the 
Pope, Gelasius, rejecting as apocryphal one book of Esdras 
and two of Maccabees, which the third Council of Carthage 
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admitted. Thus we have stricken off from the list adopted 
by the Council of Trent, seven writings, viz., Baruch, three 

~~-—~-books of Esdras, the Song of the Three Children gleam 
nah, Bel and the Dragon, and the second book of Macca- 
bees. And yet, Dr. Milner tells us that the Canon of 
Scripture was not settled before the third Council of 
Carthage, and the Decretal epistle of Pope Innocent I., 
implying that it was settled then. Whereas he ought to 
have said that the Church of Rome did not settle it until 
nine centuries afterwards, and then took care to differ seri- 
ously from the previous opinion of her own Popes and 
Councils. 

But when we come to the famous Capitular of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, put forth under the authority of the celebrated 
Charlemagne, A. D. 789, as the result of the best labors of 
all the Bishops and doctors of his vast empire, we have the 
Canon of Scripture laid down again, in perfect correspond- 
ence with that of the Council of Laodicea; the same with 
our own, excepting the book of the Apocalypse.* This 
furnishes a decisive proof that, the authority of Rome had 
not yet settled the Canon. 

With respect to the apocryphal books oft Esdras, we have 
another direct condemnation in the fourth. Canon of the 
Confessor, Nicephorus, who expressly orders them, along 
with some other books, not to be received, but rejected.t 
And Epiphanius, the Bishop of Cyprus, in the fourth cen- 
tury, sets forth a list of the books of the Old Testament, 
which agrees with that of the Council of Laodicea, adding 
only the book of Baruch; but the books of Wisdom and 
that of Ecclesiasticus, as he saith, are regarded by the Jews, 
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along with other books, as apocryphal.* With him, also, 
Cyril, the Archbishop of Jerusalem, agrees, giving the list 
precisely as the Council of Laodicea had done, with the’ 
single addition of Baruch, but excluding the whole of the 
books which the Church of England classes as apocryphal, 
and even warning his people not to read them.t 

Thus we find that the Scriptures were universally re- 
ceived from the beginning, in the same way, without the 
slightest question or difficulty, saving only the Book of 
Revelations, which was recognized universally at a later 
day, and those apocryphal books which the Council of Trent 
adopted as canonical in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
notwithstanding they had been rejected by so large a por- 
tion of the early Church, and had been only partly received 
in any quarter. 

I have yet, however, a few testimonies to add before I 
have done with Dr. Milner’s statement. The famous Jerome, - 
whose version of the Scriptures obtained the highest credit 
im the Church of Rome, and whose judgment claims supe- 
rior authority, adopted the true principle of taking the He- 
brew Scriptures for the Old Testament, in preference to the 
Greek Septuagint version, which was, as you know, the 
translation made by a company. of learned Jews at Alexan- 
dria, in the reign of Ptolemy. Whatever he found in the 
Hebrew originals he admitted, and all else, before the time 
of Christ, he counted apocryphal. And his opinion of the 
books which the Church of England calls apocryphal is 
clear and decisive. ‘Thus, in his Preface to the Provérbs 
of Solomon, he mentions the book of Ecclesiasticus, the 
book of Wisdom, Judith, Tobit, and the books of the Mac- 
* Epiph., Tom. 1, p. 19. 
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cabees, and saith, that “the Church, indeed, reads them, 
but does not receive them among the canonical hoofs, only 
reading them for the edification of the people, and not for 
the confirmation of ecclesiastical doctrine.** Elsewhere 
he specifies the History of Susannah, the Song of the Three 
Children, Bel and the Dragon, and calls them “ Fables.”+ 
Now, Jerome could never have presumed to use such words 
as these, unless the authority of those books had been con- 
sidered, in his day at least, entitled to no confidence. 

If, however, any further proof be necessary, I shall®ap- 
peal to a name which Dr. Milner could not consistently 
contradict, if he were still in the land of the living. Pope 
Gregory I., surnamed the Great, in his Commentary on the 
‘Book of Job, expressly states that the 1st book of Macca- 
bees was not admitted into the Canon. For this is his lan- 
guage, in quoting a passage from that book, (p. 46): “ We 
shall not go too far if we bring forward a testimony from 
those books, which, although not canonical, are used to edify 
the Church.”{ And the same eminent pontiff praises the 
version which Jerome had given to the Church as superior 
to the previous versions, by saying, that “the new transla- 
tion from the Hebrew exhibited all things more truly.”§ 

Thus we find that your favorite, Dr. Milner, misleads his 
readers both negatively and affirmatively. Negatively, when 
he suggests that the Canon of Scripture was not fixed from 
the beginning, so far as faith and practice were concerned, 
since, in point of fact, there never was any doubt with regard . 

oe 
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to the list.of those books from which the Church derived 
her whole doctrine. And affirmatively, when he leads the 
world to conclude that in the fourth century the Canon was 
fixed by the 3d Council of Carthage and the Decretal of 
Pope Innocent I., whereas, in truth, the Capitular of Char- 
lemagne and the opinion of Pope Gregory I. clearly show 
that the Council of Laodicea came far nearer to the mark ; 
and the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, thought 
fit to go beyond all that had spoken before them. As the 
matter actually stands between the Churches of Rome and 
of England, we are justified in putting the Apocryphal books 
out of the Canonical list, by the Apostolic Canons, by Ori- 
gen, Jerome, Cyril, Epiphanius, the Council of Laodicea, 
Pope Gregory I., and the Capitular of Charlemagna; while 
your Church has only the 3d Council of Carthage, Augus- 
tin, Pope Innocent I., and the Roman Council under Ge- 
lasius, to warrant her in part, and not one amongst them all 
justifies her altogether. Let the rule of Vincent of Lerins 
be applied to the question, that we must hold what was held 
everywhere, always, and by all; and especially let it be 
noted that in a question concerning the true Scriptures, the 
earliest authority must needs be the most reliable ; and the 
reader will see, at once, the vast superiority of the evi- 
dence in our favor. 

I come now to the absurd objection of your reckless ad- 
vocate, that in our English Bible there are four verses omit- 
ted from the 14th Psalm, although they are inserted in our 
Prayer Book. This is, in truth, a very contemptible cavil ; 
but as Dr. Milner has thought fit to make it a part of his ar- 
gument, it must be answered fairly. 

The simple truth, then, is this. The Prayer Book was 
first published in the reign of Edward VI., and the version 
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was taken from the Latin Vulgate, which was then in gene- 
ral use throughout Europe. ‘The corrected translation of 
the Scriptures was not set forth until several years after- 
wards, in the time of James I., and was the result of a 
thorough examination of the best authorities of the Ancient 
Church. It was found that those four verses were not in 
the original Hebrew Scriptures, which our translators took 
for their guide, but had been transferred from one of St. . 
Paul’s Epistles. And therefore, in faithful adherence to the 
Hebrew original, and to the course pursued, as we have 
seen, in the primitive Church, they properly omitted them. 
But the Prayer Book was suffered to remain as it was, first, 
because habit had endeared its language to the people ; and 
next, because as the verses in question were really the 
words of St. Paul, and therefore scriptural and true, there 
could be no possible danger in retaining them, since, at 
most, it was only a repetition of one part of Scripture in 
another, the whole being the unerring Word of God. The 
objection, however, displays an amusing example of fastid- 
iousness on the part of Dr. Milner, when his own Church 
had added to the Bible a whole list of Apocryphal Books, 
which the voice of all antiquity had excluded from the Can- 
on. And it reminds one very strongly of those respectable 
prototypes of Romanism, the old Pharisees, who so piously 
“ strained at a gnat, and swallowed a camel.” 

The next accusation of your author is, that a Protestant 
can never be sure that he understands the whole of the Bi-- 
ble rightly! A grave charge, undoubtedly, from a man who 
is obliged to acknowledge that there are so many matters 
m Scripture which his own infallible Church does not pre- 
tend to explain. But what greater certainty has the Church 
of Rome in arriving at the sense of the sacred oracles than 
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we have? In all the cardinal doctrines of the faith which 
the primitive Church derived from the Scriptures, we hold 
the interpretation of the fathers and the old General Coun- 
cils precisely as you do yourselves. And as it respects all 
those modern doctrines where we repudiate your errors, it 
is not on the written word of God that you pretend to rest 
them, but on your imaginary Apostolical and oral traditions. 
None of the really General Councils, held before the great 
schism, were Roman Councils. The 1st Council of Nice, 
the three Councils of Constantinople, the Council of Ephe- 
sus, the Council of Chalcedon, were all held in the 
East The Pope of Rome neither summoned them, nor 
presided in them, as I have already proved from your 
own historian, Fleury. And it was then and there that the 
voice of the whole Church settled forever the interpreta- 
tion of the primitive faith as derived from the Scriptures. 
All this heritage we possess in full, together with the an-- 
cient fathers and doctors. And when your Church goes on 
from these to proclaim her subsequent corruptions, we meet 
her, as I shall hereafter show, with the positive proof that 
she has brought in heretical novelties, which were not only 
unknown to the pure ages of the faith, but would have 
brought down upon her head, at any time before the sixth 
century; the sentence of anathema. 

That the divine oracles present many difficulties which 
need an interpreter, is truly said by Dr. Milner. AndI have 
already shown that we take for our interpreter the Church, 
as fully as Rome herself. But we hold, with Vincent of 
Lerins, and with the theory of Romanism, that the Church 
must adhere to the primitive interpretation, and not presume 
to depart from those Scriptures which Ireneus, Tertul- 
lian, and all the ancient fathers, held to be “ the ground and 
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pillar of the faith.” If Dr. Milner would insinuate here, 
however, that the priests of your Church are posséssed of 
any better knowledge of the Scripture, or can explain its 
~ various parts more thoroughly than ourselves, we deny the 
fact, not only as being totally unsupported by any evidence, 
but as involving an absurdity: Ist. Because they have no 
helps nor knowledge of Scripture beyond what we possess 
in common with them. 2d. Because they are so far from 
seeking to interpret the Scripture, that their main efforts 
are directed to give their people a distrust. in its teaching, 
as being a dangerous and imperfect guide, and a confidence 
in tradition, as a far superior instructor. 3d. Because your 
Church has even forbidden the laity to have the Bible nm 
the vulgar tongue, by the decrees of many Popes and Coun- 
cils, and has only allowed it since the Reformation under 
great restrictions, through fear and necessity. And 4th. 
Because the Scriptures are so directly opposed to your 
modern dogmas, that the only way in which you interpret 
many passages is to argue them away. 

The allegation of Dr. Milner that the Protestant cannot 
make an act of faith, because he ‘cannot have a full and 
perfect persuasion of the truth, is simply ridiculous. He 
quotes Augustin, where he saith, that “if it were not for 
the authority of the Catholic Church, he would not have 
believed the Scriptures,” and I have quoted the same emi- 
nent father, saying, that “ In the Scriptures we learn Christ, 
and in the Scriptures we learn the Church.” Both these 
declarations are perfectly consistent, and it is only the Ro- 
manist who finds it so hard to reconcile them. For the 
Scriptures contain the revelation of God, first to His chosen 
people, the Jews, in the Old Testament, and next to His 
Church, in the New Testament. Who else but the Jews 
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could lead the inquirer to the sacred books in which their 
revelation was contained? Who can inform the world as 

to the written constitution and government of any nation, 
but the nation itself to which they belong? Hence it is. 
manifest that “if it were not for the authority of the Jews, 
no one would or could have any belief in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures,” since, if there were no such people, there 
could be no warrant for believing that a divine constitution 
and laws had ever been delivered to them. And in like 
manner, the law of the Christian faith given to the Church, 
in the New Testament, could only be identified by the au- 
thority of the Church. For the Christian Church is the 
kingdom of Christ on earth, and St. Peter applies to it the 
title of “ A royal nation, a peculiar people.” Hence, if it 
were not for “ the authority of the Church,” no man could 
or would believe the Scriptures of the Church’s constitu- 
tion. But when the inquirer has been led to acknowledge 
the Scriptures of Israel, it is from them he has to learn 
what was, in fact, their divine system, and not from the 
traditions of their Pharisees, nor the unbelief of their Sad- 
ducees, nor the man-worship of their Herodians, nor their 
mixing of the true faith with their deviations into heathen 
idolatry. From the Scriptures, and from them only, could 
he infallibly derive their origin, their rule of faith, their laws 
of practical morality, the wonders of their first settlement, 
the promises and privileges which the divine benevolence 
had granted to them, as the chosen people of God. And 
just so it is, that when the inquirer into Christianity is led by 
the authority of the Church to the Scriptures of the Gospel, 

it is from them, and from them only, that he can infallibly 
learn the divine constitution of the Church, the rule of faith 
prescribed by their celestial Lawgiver, and all the essential 
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laws, sanctions, and blessings secured to His loyal peo- 
ple. Vi 

All this, therefore, is perfectly clear, to any intelligent 
and reflecting mind. ‘Thus, it is from the American nation 
that a foreigner must learn what is our written Constitution, 
from which our whole law and government derive their 
being. For, if there were no such nation, there could be 
no constitution, and the written document itself would nev- 
er be received as a real institute, but only as an essay of 
the imagination, like the Republic of Plato, or the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More. When, however, the stranger is led 
to the written rule, it is from that he must learn the distinc- 
tive principles of our people. And in order that he may 
understand it rightly, he does not trust himself implicitly to 
the assertions of pyesidents, governors, or statesmen of the 
present day, but he appeals to those who lived nearest to 
the time of its establishment. He reads the Federalist. 
He examines the opinions of the Supreme Court, and with 
these, as interpreters, he knows that he cannot err in the 
true meaning of the written rule. 'Therefore, according td 
the very same maxims of St. Augustin, he learns from the 
universal testimony of the American nation what the Consti- 
tution is. And then he learns from the Consrirurion, right- 
ly interpreted, what the American people should be, in the 
whole length and breadth of their peculiar principles and 
organization. 

But now let us suppose that, in the lapse of time, our peo- 
ple should become ignorant and debased, and their rulers 
should become, in the same proportion, corrupted and des- 
potic. Suppose that our President gains command over the 
national treasury, and wields a tyrannical power over a vast 
standing army, and governs the Senate and House of Rep 
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resentatives, and all the officials throughout the land, by 
the bond of a common interest, so that all look up to him, as 
their great fountain of honor, safety, and success, and, like 
the case of the late President of France, actually desire 
to maintain him, in the exercise of enormous prerogatives, 
to which he has not the shadow of any legal claim. If now, 
an honest band of reformers should rise up to oppose this 
iniquitous usurpation, what should they do but go back to 
the WRITTEN ConsTITUTION, and appeal to the interpretation 
put upon it in the pure and early days of the Republic, and 
insist from this that the presidents and rulers were ap- 
pointed for the benefit of the people ; that it was not the ag- 
grandizement of the few, but the advantage of the whole, for 
which the Constitution was designed ; and that the nation 
must return to the true character of its original institution ? 
And if the President and statesmen and office-holders 
should fiercely denounce this claim, and insist that the writ- 
ten Constitution was an imperfect instrument, and was not 
intended to be their rule at all, but that there was given 
along with it an oral tradition which supplied its defects, and 
of which they, the President and office-holders, were the 
sole authorized expounders !—that this oral tradition was 
the real fundamental law, and that if any man dared to say 
the contrary, he should be sacrificed forthwith, as a politi- 
cal heretic and traitor to his country :—if such tyranny as 
this should force the reformers to withdraw their own State 
from the Union, who would be to blame? And how absurd 
would it be to tell them, after they had seceded, that they 
had no confidence in their own principles—that, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Milner, they could not make an act of faith, 
that they could not really believe the Constitution to be the 
Constitution, or that they had notread aright the interpretation 
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of its earliest expounders, because, forsooth, the President 
and office-holders were infallibly gifted to decide, and no 
one could have any true and sincere faith, except it were 
according to their teaching ! 

Now here is a supposed case which bears some analogy 
to the actual position of the Church of Rome, in relation to 
the Reformed Church of England. Dr. Milner tells us that 
we cannot make an act of faith, on the principle that the 
Bible is the rule of faith, because we cannot have a full 
persuasion of its truth. And itis certainly difficult to decide 
whether the folly or the effrontery of such a statement is 
most worthy of admiration. For how can Christian men 
have faith in anything, if they cannot have it in the written 
Word of God? And how js their faith in that Word to be 
weakened by their belief that God gave it to be the only 
sure and unerring constitution of His Church—the great 
fundamental law of His people? I marvel much that your 
advocate forgot the proof so awfully displayed against his 
preposterous assumption in the bloody reign of the English 
Mary ; when hundreds of true reformers stood firm amidst 
the horrors of the torture and the stake, and consummated 
their act of faith by the act of martyrdom. 

I come next to the charge which Dr. Milner brings 
against the weak and fanatical speeches and doings of cer- 
tain men—Luther, and Fox, and Naylor, and Wesley, with 
others. And while I shall certainly allow him all due cred 
it for his industry and ingenuity, and at the same time shall 
save myself and my readers the trouble of examining how 
much of his narrative is true, and how much is a most un- 
fair exaggeration, I reply to the whole by saying, that the 
Church of England had nothing to do with it, and that we’ 
are only responsible for our own course of principle and 
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action. But here I must appeal to the long array of facts 
which I have stated from your own historian, Fleury, and 
ask how your infallible Church proved the superiority of her 
rule of faith, during the ages prior to the Reformation ; and 
how, whenever she has the power, she proves it down to 
the present day? Where is the systematic licentiousness, 
ambition, cruelty and avarice of the Protestant ministry, 
exhibited, century after century, generation after generation, 
as they were confessedly displayed throughout Europe, by 
the priesthood of Rome? When and where did the re- 
formed clergy light up the flames of the most inhuman wars 
and persecutions, arm the assassin, immolate thousands upon 
thousands, as in the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, and 
then appoint a public Te Deum, and strike medals in honor 
of the atrocious and execrable triumph? Wher did the 
princes of every or of any land charge the reformed clergy, 
as they have so often charged the Romish priesthood, with 
all the vices of unbridled and notorious libertinism ? When 
were they branded, like the ‘Jesuits, as public nuisances, 
and ignominiously expelled as enemies to the public wel- 
fare? But I shall not enlarge now upon this odious com- 
parison. Suffice it to say, that when Dr. Milner presumed 
to direct his readers to the sins and follies of Protestants, 
he must have either reckoned largely upon the ignorance or 
forgetfulness of the world, or supposed that the specious in- 
genuity of his attack would deprive them of their under- 
standing. 

I have reached at length the last topic of reproach, in 
the assault which he directs against the security of the 
faith in the Church of England, based upon certain passages 
in the works of Hoadly, Balguy, and Watson, on the reser- 
vations with which some men have signed the 39 Articles, 
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and other matters of a similar character; winding up with the 
assertion, that as a consequence of the uncertainty,of their 
religion, many Protestants desire to be received in the Church 
of Rome at the hour of death, while not a single instance can 
be produced of a Roman Catholic wishing to die in' any other 
but his own communion. 

Now here we have another specimen of Dr. Milner’s 
reckless disregard for all the ordinary maxims of truth and 
honest dealing. He could not have been ignorant that the 
Church of England, as a whole, had no respect whatever 
for the theological character or learning of either Hoadly or 
Watson. Nor were any of the clergymen whom he has 
quoted entitled to represent her system or her principles, 
farther than they spake according to the manifest sense of 
her Creeds and Articles. He knew, likewise, that no 
Church on the face of the earth could at all times secure 
the consistency of her clergy within the strict rules of her 
dogmatic teaching. But these men were a few dozen 
amongst a body of twelve thousand. And they were pure 
as angels of light in comparison with the mass of his own 
priesthood. For how, as it respected the unity of the Rule 
of Faith, could he have forgotten the dissensions of Roman- 
ism? 'T'wo and three Popes at once, cursing each other !— 
the Council of Basle excommunicating the Pope and the 
Council of Florence, and the Council of Florence and the 
Pope anathematizing the Council of Basle! The same 
spectacle displayed in the Council of Pisa! The variances 
with respect to the reception even of the Council of Trent! 
The long quarrels between the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans about the immaculate conception! The bitter con- 
troversies between the Jesuits and the Jansenists upon the 
doctrine of predestination! The disputes between the 
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Popes and the Gallican Church about the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion! The interminable strife concerning the power of the 
Pope to dethrone a sovereign, and the mooted point whether 
a General Council is superior to the Pope, or the Pope to the 
Council! Nay, had he forgotten the downright atheism 
charged upon one of the most distinguished Pontiffs, by the 
King of France, and the infidel philosophy so long permit- 
ted in the theological schools of Paris, where the clergy 
themselves were not only in the habit of the most disgust- 
ing licentiousness, but even showed their infidelity by play- 
ing their games of dice on the very altars of God? I have 
referred to a mere sprinkling from your own historians, and 
shall we be told by your advocates of the superior certainty 
and unity of your system, in the face of facts like these ? 

True, indeed, it may be said that these disorders are 
passed away since the Reformation, and that your Church 
has long exhibited the aspect of unity and peace. And to 
this I answer, that your unity and peace are merely the 
outward result of prudence and policy, and that it is a very 
ignorant and weak credulity which would ascribe them to 
your religion. For it is your own perpetual and constant 
boast that youR RELIGION WAS THE SAME BEFORE THE Ror- 
ORMATION AS IT 18 Now; and therefore, if the strifes and 
dissensions in which you were then continually involved are 
since kept down, and out of sight, it results, of necessity, 
that it must be the change of circumstances. In point of fact, 
you are as little united as ever, but your quarrels are more 
wisely concealed from public observation. 

And as for the last of Dr. Milner’s assertions, that “ many 
Protestants seek, at the hour of death, to be received into 
his Church, while not an instance can be found of a Roman 
Catholic wishing to die in any other than his own commu- 
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nion!” it caps the climax of absurdity. What marvellous 
reliance must he have placed on the thoughtlessnegS or stu- 
pidity of his readers in venturing upon such a statement ! 
For who were the Albigenses and the Waldenses of former 
ages, whom the Popes persecuted with fire and sword, but 
Romanists, who had been forced, by the corruptions of the 
Church, to abandon her communion? Who were the mil- 
lions of the reformed in Germany, France, Holland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but men who left the Church of Rome, at the 
peril of property and life, in the hope of a purer religion ? 
Who were the millions in England that resolved to restore 
the Church to her primitive rule of true Catholicism, by 
taking the Bible for the Rule of Faith, along with the inter- 
pretation of the ancient fathers? Who are the thousands 
upon thousands within the last few years in Ireland, that 
have gone out from Rome to join the pure Church of the 
Apostles’ planting? And what is the handful of deluded or 
ignorant Protestants, who, from time to time, have fallen 
victims to the wily sophistry of such men as Dr. Milner, in 
comparison with such mighty hosts as these ? 

That there has been a large amount of strife and disse: - 
sion among Protestants, I admit with sorrow. Nor am [ 
justified in denying that their want of complete unity is... 
be ascribed to their over-sanguine reliance on the exercise 
of private judgment, without regard to the primitive models 
of interpretation. We hold the right and duty of the Church 
to be the judicial expounder of the Bible in all controver- 
sies of faith, as well as in the great rules of ecclesiastical 
order. And doubtless it is to this, mainly, under the favor 
of Divine Providence, that we are indebted for such admira- 
ble unity in the Church of England, and her offspring, du- 
ring three centuries together, so that there is at this mo- 
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ment a larger and firmer amount of efficiency within our 
pale than at any former period. But the question will re- 
cur again, under its own head of controversy ; and here I 
shall leave it for the present, content with repelling the un- 
just attack of our unscrupulous adversary. 
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Berorz I proceed to the positive branch of Dr. Milner’s 
argument, it may be proper to notice his remarks about our 
English version of the Scriptures, which he charges with 
being erroneous. In reply, I shall only say, that while it 
is impossible, in the nature of things, that any translation 
can be, in all respects, equal to the original, yet that, so far 
as the substantial meaning is concerned, which is all that is 
required to its being the Rule of Fazth, no fault has ever 
been, or can ever be, found with the English Bible. 

Indeed, Dr. Milner himself is obliged to acknowledge, 
that “in this inquiry, the Catholic Church herself can af- 
ford no security.” He does not explain his meaning, and 
therefore I shall do it for him. He would have said, if it 
had suited his purpose to be explicit, that your own Churc|: 
was obliged to use a translation as well as ours, and this 
translation, though adopted by the Council of Trent, is 
far from being immaculate. He might also have said, be- 
cause it is the unquestionable truth, that the primitive 
Church in the West, where the Latin tongue was spoken, 
had several versions, the work of individuals, and used 
sometimes one, and sometimes another, according to the 
judgment of the Bishops, until the version executed by the 
celebrated Jerome from the original languages, the Hebrew 
and the Greek, obtained the general confidence, and be- 
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came, with some exceptions, the prevailing text of th 

Latin Vulgate throughout Europe. Yet all these version. 
were so far a safe guide, that their inaccuracies never gave 
rise to any error of doctrine. For the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, who intended His holy Scriptures to be a 
guide for the whole world, and who knew, far better than 
we, the inevitable imperfection of all translations, guarded 
against the difficulty by the very form of the Revelations 
themselves. Thus we find that no doctrine of the faith is 
dependent upon a single text, or a single chapter. But all 
our doctrines, on the contrary, are spread abroad throughout 
a vast range, expressed in a multitude of forms, and placed 
in various connections ; the duty of faith being to compare, 
as Origen saith, Scripture with Scripture, and out of the 
general consent and mutual bearing of the whole, to derive 
the definite result of every article. 

The question, then, of the versions of the Scriptures, since 
none are absolutely perfect, while all are accurate enough 
for the purposes of a right faith, so long as the interpreta- 
tion of the primitive Church is taken along with them, is 
purely a question of comparison. And here I claim for our 
own the highest place in the whole catalogue. For it was 
the work of rirry men, the first for learning and piety in 
England, appointed by the royal mandate of James I., a 
man of uncommon attainments, with all the advantages of 
the previous versions before them. Whereas the German 
version was the work of one man, the French, of another, the 
Latin Vulgate used by the Church of Rome, of another ; so 
that in no case, since Ptolemy employed the seventy Jews 
in Alexandria to translate the Old Testament into Greek, 
were sO many superior minds congregated together for such 
an enterprise. And the result has been answerable to the 
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munificent and pious care employed, since, although we do 
not call it perfect, which no translation can be, in gompari- 
son with the original, yet we challenge the realms of Chris- 
tendom to show a version which, on the whole, is more 
worthy, if as worthy, of entire confidence and admiration. 

Perhaps the best proof of this may be found in the fact, 
that Dr. Milner, with the strongest disposition to censure, 
has not ventured to say that there is any error which could 
possibly affect the faith of the reader. He does, indeed, 
in the note, specify two passages, the first of which reads 
thus: Mat. xix. 11. But he said unto them, All men can- 
NOT receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. Here 
Dr. Milner rightly observes, that the original means, All 
men DO NOT receive this saying, &c. But the difference 
really amounts to nothing, for the very simple reason, that 
no man can receive either that or any other saying of our 
Lord, unless it be given to him. So that the variation has 
no effect whatever upon the substantial truth of the text. 

The other passage is 1 Cor. xi. 27, where the Apostle 
saith, Whoever shall eat this bread anv drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the » 
Lord. Here Dr. Milner remarks, that the and should bed sf 
or, and he is correct, undoubtedly, according to the Greek 
original. But neither does this affect the substantial mean- 
ing of the Apostle, for the following reasons :— 

1. Because in the 26th verse, immediately preceding, 
we read, For as often as ye eat this bread anv drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come. In this verse, 
the conjunction is ann, and not or, as in the following one, 
the Greek and Roman Vulgate both agreeing with our Eng- 
lish. And therefore it is manifest that the Apostle used 
either form indifferently. 
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2. Because the error of your Church in taking away the 
chalice from the laity could not be defended by the word 
or, taken in its strict meaning, inasmuch as this would not 
prove that the bread might be taken without the cup, any bet- 
ter than it would prove that the cup might be taken without 
the bread, which last you do not admit any more than we 
do. 

3. Because the question of doctrine does not depend on 
this text, but on the Institution of Christ as related in the 
Gospels, ani the uniform rule of the Church, from which 
there was no authoritative license to depart until the Coun- 
cil of Constance, more than twelve centuries after. 

These, then, are the most serious of the cavils made 
against our English Bible. But now, in return, I must ask 
your attention to three errors in yourown, And these are not 
merely trifling verbal inaccuracies, which do not affect the 
doctrine of the Scriptures in the slightest degree, but grave 
misrepresentations, directly contrary to what we hold to be 
the true faith. 

Thus, in Genesis iii. 15, the Almighty addresses these 
words to the tempter of our first parents: “J will put en- 
mity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed. Iv shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” 

The word it, in this important text, evidently refers to 
the seed of the woman, which was our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And in the original Hebrew, it is the masculine 35h. But 
the Latin Vulgate of your Church has changed it ito the 
feminine, “Sux shall bruise thy head,” thus furnishing a 
strong support of your idolatry of the Virgin Mary, as the 
efficient instrument of the victory over Satan. Not only the 
famous Jerome, but long afterwards your own learned Pag- 
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nini, decided this text agaimst the Church of Rome, and 
in our favor, on the conclusive testimony of the original 
Hebrew. And yet you continue the error to this a and 
have given it the further sanction of your English Douay 
version. . 

The second text that I shall specify is in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, v. 31-2, where we read as follows: 
“ For this cause shali aman leave his father and mother, and 
shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. 


This is a great mystERY.” The Greek original is pvorfevoy, . 


the very word from which the Latin mysterium, and our 


English mystery, were both derived. And yet the Vulgate - 


translates it thus: SacramENntTum hoc magnum ; and your 
Douay Bible, This is a great Sacrament ; thereby manu- 
facturing a very direct proof, to the ordinary mind, that mar- 
riage is a sacrament, in the theological sense, although you 
know, or ought to know, that the Church never accounted 
it to be one of the sacraments, until long after the days of 
Gregory I., in the time of: the Schoolmen. 

The third passage is a very gross perversion, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 21, where we read: “ By faith 
Jacob, when he was a-dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph, 


and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff.” Here, — 


the word leaning is supplied by our translators, and is put 
into italics, according to their invariable rule, when they 
add anything to the original. If we omit that word, how- 
ever, the meaning is precisely the same, worshipped upon 
(Gr. émt) the top of his staff. But the Vulgate has trans- 
formed it effectually by leaving out the word én, signifying 


upon, and translating it, “ adoravit fastigium virge CPUS 5 
Or WORSHIPPED THE TOP OF HIS ROD, according to your 


Douay Bible. Here, therefore, we have the manufacture 
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of a very plausible proof in favor of image or reli« wor- 
ship. 

My readers may see, in this brief enumeration, another 

specimen of Dr. Milner’s truth and fairness. Was he aware 
of these facts? If he was not, he must have been far more 
ignorant than I am willing to suppose. But if he was 
what must we think of the assurance with which he could 
venture to assail our English Bible, for two trifling inaécu- 
racies which signified nothing, while his own infallible 
Church had adopted the Latin Vulgate, containing such 
grave and important departures from the Word of God ? 
* But it would be doing injustice to this important matter, 
if I should pass by the course taken by your Roman Pon- 
tiffs on the great point of Biblical accuracy. The version 
of Jerome, as I have already stated, though warmly opposed, 
yet obtained the general confidence of the Church, and 
held it for a long period. Nevertheless, it was thought ne- 
cessary to have many recensions, because the older versions 
were still in use, and there was no perfect uniformity. 
Thus, in the time of Charlemagne, Alcuin revised the whole 
with great care, under the patronage of that emperor, about 
A. D. 788. 

Again, in A. D. 1089, as the Scriptures had become ex- 
tensively faulty by the carelessness of the copyists, An- 
selm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, set forth another cor- 
rected edition. This was followed by the amended version 
of Stephen, Abbot of the Cistercian Monks, in the twelfth 
century, and others of less note were made after that, the 
result of the whole being by no means satisfactory to men 
of research and learning. ‘The decree of the Council of 
Trent, therefore, which adopted the Vulgate, gave no small 


trouble to Pope Sixtus V., twenty years afterwards, because, 
14* 
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in fact, there was no copy of the Latin Bible which de- 
served to be considered a standard. To remedy tis de- 
fect, that energetic Pontiff assembled some men of known 
acquirements at Rome, and after the best examination in his 
power, as he supposed, he published a rectified edition of 
the Bible as the standard Vulgate, along with a Bull, in 
which these words appear: “ Nostra nos ipst manu-correxi- 
mus, * * * * Ex certa nostra scientia, deque Apostoli- 
ce potestatis plenitudine, statuimus eam Vulgatam sacre tam 
Veteris quam Novi Testamenti pagine Latinam editionem, * 
* * sine ulla dubitatione aut controversia censendam esse hance 

ipsam, quam nunc prout optime fieri potuit emendatam ;” %. ee 
“We have corrected it with our own hand, * * * and 

from our certain knowledge, and from the plenitude of Apos- 
tolical power, we decree that this Vulgate Latin edition of 
the sacred page of the Old as well as the New Testament, 

is to be esteemed, without any doubt or controversy, as thor- 

oughly amended as it can be.” 

Yet, before two years had elapsed, so many errors had 
been discovered in the edition which Sixtus V. had thus 
published from his certgin knowledge and from the plenitude 
of Apostolic power, that Pope Clement VIII. was constrain- 
ed to call in the copies, and to put out another, which is the 
present standard. And the Preface to this expressly states 
that, in hac tamen pervulgata Lectione, sicut nonnulla con- 
sulto mutata, ita etiam alia, que MUTANDA VIDEBANTUR, 
consulto immutata relicta sunt; i. e., “ ALTHOUGH SOME 
THINGS WERE ADVISEDLY CHANGED FROM THE COMMON 
READING, THERE WERE OTHERS, WHICH SEEMED TO REQUIRE 
A CHANGE, ADVISEDLY SUFFERED TO REMAIN UNALTERED.” 


* The scholastic reader will find this matter fully set forth in the 
admirable Prolegomena of Professor Lee to Bagster’s Polyglott Bible. 
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Mosttruly, therefore, though doubtless sore against his will, 
did Dr. Milner confess that, “in this inquiry the Catholic 
Church heyself” (meaning, of course, his own) “ can give no 
security.” And the whole affair exhibits an amusing spe- 
cimen of your assumed infallibility. 

For, in the first place, the Council of Trent, which being 
guided, as you say, by the Holy Spirit, ought to have known 
the errors of the existing Latin version, solemnly decide 
that the Latin Vulgate should be the authorized and adopted 
copy. But twenty years afterwards, Pope Sixtus V. being 
resolved to establish a noble printing office for the head- 
quarters of the Church at Rome, where Bibles and the fa-. 
thers and Councils should be published in the best possible 
style, discovered that the copies in general use were not re- 
liable ; and therefore he determines to print a new and cor- 
rected edition. The decree of the Council, therefore, evi- 
dently went for nothing, since the version to which the 
Pope resolved to apply it was yet to be produced, twenty 
years afterwards ! 

Next, the Pope, after consulting’ with several men of 
learning, corrects the new edition with his own hand, and 
publishes it with all the formality of a Papal Bull, from his 
certain knowledge and from the plenitude of Apostolic power. 
And it is evident that the PLENITUDE OF APOSTOLIC POWER 
ought to include the infallible assurance of inspiration. 

But lo! two years after this, Pope Clement VIII., being 
also endowed, as all Popes must be, with the same certain 


vide Prol. V., p. 44-5. The copies of the edition of Sixtus V. are ex- 
- tremely rare, because they were called in as extensively as possible by 
the Roman prelates. I had, however, in A. D. 1839, the opportunity 
of examining one of them, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was astonished to see the numberof corrections which some 
learned critic of their own had made upon its pages. 
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knowledge and plenitude of Apostolic power, discovers that 
the Bible of Sixtus V. was full of errors, and therefore he 
finds himself obliged to publish a more correct cgpy. And 
in this, he is so far from claiming absolute perfection, that 
the preface itself records the fact, dictated by the master 
spirit of Romanism, expediency: ‘“ Some things were 
changed,” saith this preface, ‘and some which seemed to 
require change” (que mutanda videbantur) “were suffered 
to remain !” There we have, undoubtedly, a fair specimen 
of your Roman infallibility. Alas! how much longer will 
your leaders practise upon the weak credulity of the world ? 
And how wonderful is the audacity with which Dr. Milner, 
under such circumstances, could presume to assail the fidel- 
ity of our English Bible, when he ought to have known 
that it was, to all intents and purposes, so much more trust~ 
worthy than his own! 

I need hardly remind my readers of the blessing pro- 
nounced by the written Word on the faithful reading of 
the Scriptures : “‘ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners : 

‘nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. But his delight is in 
the law of the Lord: and in His law doth he meditate day and 
night.” (Ps. i.). “ The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. ‘The fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during forever: the judgments of the Lord are true, and 
righteous altogether. More to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb. Moreover, by them is thy servant 
warned: and in keeping of them there is great reward.” 
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(Ps. xix.). “ Search the Scriptures,” saith our blessed Re- 
deemer, “ for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they arethey which testify ofme.” (S. John, v. 39). “* What 
is written in the law?” saith He, elsewhere: “ How read- 
est thou?” (S. Luke, x. 26). “ All Scripture,” saith St. 
Paul, “is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. ili. 16). 

We have seen that such was the practice and feeling of 
the primitive saints—how Augustin prayed for grace to un- 
derstand the Scriptures—how Ambrose compared the read- 
ing of them to the walking in ,Paradise—how Ireneus 
likened it to eating of the good fruit in the Garden of the 
Lord—how every doctrine of faith was derived, and every 
error in the faith resisted, from their authority. In nothing 
does your Church of Rome show the anti-Christian spirit 
which possesses her more plainly than in her efforts to su- 
persede these precious oracles of God by her traditions. 
In nothing does the Church of England demonstraie her 
truly Catholic character more than in the fixed principle 
that the Scriptures shall hold the first place of honor in all 
the worshipping assemblies of her people ; and that thus, 
even those who cannot or will not read, shall at least hear, 
from the lips of all her ministers, the pure and unadulter- 
ated teaching of the Bible. 
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LETTER XIX. 


Most Rreverenp Sir: 


I come, at length, to the great point of Dr. Milner, name- 
ly, the settling of the question, “ Which is the true Church ?” 
He saith, with perfect propriety, “that we profess to believe 
in the Hoty Caruotic Cuurcn,” or, as the Nicene Creed 
expresses it, in “ One Caruoric anp ApostToric CHURCH. 
Hence it evidently follows that the Church must possess 
these four marks, Uniry, Sancriry, CaTHOLICITY, AND 
Avostouiciry. All we have to do, therefore, by way of 
discovering the true Church, is to find out which of the ri- 
val churches or communions is peculiarly One—Holy— 
Catholic—and Apostolic.” I accept this statement willing- 
ly, and shall proceed to consider the evidence which he ad- 
duces to prove that the Church of Rome is the true Church, 
in the full confidence that the result will rather demonstrate 
the superior claims of the Church of England. But in en- 
tering upon this important and most interesting question, I 
shall insist upon the primitive Church being the standard of 
appeal, according to the rule of Vincent of Lerins. ‘The 
decisive maxim, from which Rome herself does not dare to 
dissent, at least in theory, is, that we must hold what was 
held ALWAYS, EVERYWHERE, AND BY ALL, semper, ubique et 
ab omnibus, FOR THAT ALONE IS TRULY CaTHOLIC. 

I proceed, therefore, to the first of those four points, 
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Unity. Dr. Milner devotes his 14th letter to proving that 
God cannot be the author of different religions, and hence 
the Church must be strictly One, in Doctrine, in Worship, 
and in Government. He quotes the language of Christ, in 
which He prayed that all His Disciples may be One ; and 
the text of St. Paul, where he saith, that we, being many, 
are One bodyin Christ. There is One body and One Spirit, 
One Lord, One faith, One baptism. And-again, that a man 
who is a heretic must be rejected. 

All this, of course, I fully admit, because it is the deme 
trine of Scripture. Your favorite author next quotes seve- 
ral declarations from the fathers, to show that no one can 
be saved out of the Catholic Church. And here, likewise, 
there is no ground of controversy. Having thus prepared, 
as he supposes, the groundwork of his argument, he passes 
on, in his fifteenth letter, to prove the lack of unity in the 
Church of England, although he admits that she has “ bet- 
ter pretensions to this and the other marks of the Church, 
than any other Protestant Society possesses.” He then 
quotes, as he has previously done, various passages from 
certain divines belonging to the Church, to prove that it is 
not united, to which I have already answered sufficiently. 
He might have said that the Church of England has been 
indulgent to a fault in suffering her clergy to write as some 
of them have done, without any formal censure. But that 
is not a question of unity in the Church herself, so much as 
a question of discipline. And on this ground your own 
Church is incomparably more open to censure, as the ex- 
tracts from your historian, Fleury, have abundantly demon- 
strated. 

Dr. Milner next undertakes to assert and “ maintain, as 
a notorious fact, that the Catholic Church, meaning the 
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Church of Rome, 18, AND EVER HAS BEEN, strictly One, in 
her faith, worship, and government.” And this we Atterly 
deny, and prove our denial by the unquestionable evidence 
of Scripture, and the fathers of the primitive Church. He 
says, indeed, that all her members, and all her priests 
throughout the world, would give precisely the same an- 
swers if they were examined as to their faith. But this is 
little better than a mere begging of the question, because 
it is appealing to a kind of evidence which is impossible. 
No one can interrogate every individual, to ascertain the 
reality and extent of his faith. We know, however, from 
facts sufficiently public, that the assertion cannot be true— 
that you do not agree in your sentiments concerning the 
prerogatives of the Pope—nor where to place the infalli- 
bility which you claim, whether in the Pope, or in a Gen- 
eral Council. ‘That the decrees of Trent are’ received in 
some countries and not in others. That your divines are of 
different minds’ concerning predestination, the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, the lawfulness of persecution, the 
binding effect of oaths made to heretics, and the whole exten- 
sive system of Jesuit morals. ‘That in consequence, there 
is no security for unity amongst you in your secret tribunal 
of the confessional, and no sufficient guard against the most 
shocking licentiousness, in those countries which are solely 
governed by your Church, as Italy, Spain, France, and 
South America. ‘That there is a large variety of senti- 
ment amongst your authors with regard to purgatory, the 
lawfulness of usury (which many confound with the inter- 
est allowed by the legislature), and mixed marriages. Nay, 
that the Bulls of your Popes are not allowed to be read by © 
all your Bishops, but some receive, and others exclude 
them, according to the notions of the individual prelates. 
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In a word, I might safely defy your writers to specify as 
many points of internal discord in the Church of England, 
as there are among yourselves, even at this day, notwith- 
standing the caution with which your strifes are kept secret 
from Protestants since the Reformation, on the one hand, 
> and the foolish publicity which is given to all our Church 
- disputes, upon the other. 

But this, after all, is nothing to the purpose, although 
Dr. Milner places so much stress upon it in his 16th letter. 
The completeness of unity of sentiment amongst yourselves, 
even if you possessed it at the present day, wouid not prove 
that you are free from error, but only that you are more 
thoroughly drilled, because your priests are so anxious to 
keep their people from the influence of Protestants in gen- 
eral, and the Church of England in particular. We doubt 
not that there.is quite as much of this sort of unity amongst 
the Budhist and the Hindoo idolaters, and the followers of 
the false prophet. But unity, in itself, never can be a proof 
of any truth, in religion or in philosophy. The Church of 
Rome was united in the propriety of treating Galileo as a 
heretic, because he maintained the motion of the earth. 

' And the Church of Rome is probably united now in the con- 
viction that their ancestors were grievously mistaken. The 
ancient Church of Israel was united with its priesthood 
when they cried out against the Saviour, “ Crucify him, cru- 
cify him.” But no Christian can doubt that such unity was 
produced by the influence of Satan im deluding the minds 
of men. 

What, therefore, Dr. Milner had to prove, was the unity 
of his Church, not simply among themselves, but with the 
primitive Church of the Apostles, in faith, worship, and gov- 
ernment. And this he could never do, without a total mys 
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tification of all the monuments of Christian antiquity. I 
have already proved your fatal departure from the pr#nitive 
doctrine, in the fundamental article of the holy Scriptures 
being the Rule of Faith, as interpreted by the Church uni- 
versal. I have also shown your error in adding to the 
Canon of the Scriptures. And I shall prove, by and by, 
when we come to the specific details, that you have further 
corrupted the original Gospel with your saints, relics, im- 
ages, and purgatory ; that you have corrupted the ancient 
liturgy in your worship ; and that you have corrupted the 
original government by your priestly celibacy, your secret 
confessional, and your Pope. And in all these respects, so 
far from yielding the point of Unity to the Church of Rome, 
I shall claim it, in a far superior degree, for the Church of 
England. 

I pass on next to the second note of the true Church— 
Sanetity, or Hoxtiness. And this, Dr. Milner divides into, 
Ist, the doctrine of holiness ; 2dly, the means of holiness ; 
3dly, the fruits of holiness; and lastly, the divine testi- 
mony of holiness. ‘To the first of these, viz., the doctrine 
of holiness, he devotes his 19th letter. And here he cen- 
sures the Church of England because she tolerated the 
doctrine of Calvinism, and even allowed the main body of 
her clergy to profess it, as they certainly did, until the tide 
of theological opinion took an Arminian course, after the 
Synod of Dort. But he does not pretend to allege that her 
Articles enjoined it. Neither does he venture to say that 
our Church ever tolerated that excrescence of the system 
which is properly called Antinomianism, although he in- 
sinuates it most unjustly, by the specious mode in which 
he puts his quotations together. 

But here he is wilfully blind to the fact, so well known 
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to every reader of ecclesiastical history, that the system 
of Calvin did not originate with him, but with the famous 
Augustin, whom the Church of Rome has placed upon her 
Calendar of Saints; that Augustin elaborated this system 
in his controversy against Pelagius ; that the same system 
appears fully endorsed in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, 
another of the Romish saints ; that it was the system of the 
monks of the Order of Augustin, and the Carmelites ; nay, 
that it was freely tolerated in the Roman Church, until the 
Jesuits attacked it in the writings of Jansen, and thereby 
brought down upon their heads the famous Provincial Let- 
ters of Pascal. If, therefore, the Church of England tol- 
erated it, and still tolerates it—if she even allowed her di- 
vines to favor it, and denounce Arminianism in the reign of 
James I., which I acknowledge, Dr. Milner ought to have 
remembered, that Augustin first, and afterwards the Church 
of Rome, had taught her. That the primitive Church had 
allowed her Bishops to use their liberty with regard to this 
matter, is undeniable, since Augustin himself records the 
fact, that in the earlier part of his ministry, he held what, 
in modern days, we call Arminian views, but afterwards 
adopted the other. And I maintain that the Church of 
England was right in tolerating both the doctrines (al- 
though I am, myself, no advocate of Calvinism), not only 
because the subject is one of peculiar mystery, but because 
it was her duty, as it certainly was her design, to be faith- 
ful in all things to the example of the primitive Church, 
which was her model in the plan of her Reformation. 

The next charge which your unscrupulous advocate 
brings against us is, that the Church of England “ has now 
compromised” with the Socinian doctrine, “ which she for- 
merly condemned as a damnable heresy, and punished with 
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fire and faggot.”(p. 138). This is a poor calumny, of 
which any just and generous-minded Romanist would have 
been ashamed. ‘The Church of England has never com- 
promised with any heresy, least of all with that which is so 
constantly opposed in the established order of her Litany, 
and in her leading Articles, and in all her Creeds. | I have 
already said that this ridiculous tirade which your favorite 
author so constantly reiterates, amounts to nothing more than 
a laxity of discipline, which suffered some of her divines to 
publish doctrines of a very unsound character, without call- 
ing them to account. But when we remember the almost 
universal licentiousness which Rome permitted to such a 
terrible extent, that her own laity were crying out for refor- 
mation during seven centuries together, we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the hardihood of Dr. Milner in making so 
much of laxity of discipline. The other charge, of having 
punished this heresy with fire and faggot, is true, unhappily, 
in a few instances. But your subtle advocate takes good 
care not to remind his readers that the Church of England 
was taught this cruel lesson by your own Church, whicje 
first invented the diabolical law of burning heretics ; an- 
that the same Church of England was the leader in the 
change which finally established the doctrine of religious 
toleration, while Rome clings to her Inquisition and her 
dungeons to this day. : 
After this overflow of virtuous indignation, Dr. Milner 
proceeds to claim for his Church Sanorrry of doctrine, 
averring that she has never changed it. He next affirms 
the fidelity of Rome to the first four Councils, and gives a 
general statement of the faith, to which no reformed Church-_ 
man would object. But he forgets again to tell his readers 
that the whole of this is held as fully by the Church of 
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about these scriptural and primitive doctrines, but about the 
additions of false and dangerous superstitions to the true 
apostolic system which was derived from the Word of God. 
And as these were cast away, while the pure faith of the 
primitive Church was all retained, we claim for the Church 
of England a vast superiority over the Church of Rome, on 
the ground so strongly stated by our Lord Himself, when 
He reproved the traditions of the Pharisees, and said: In 
vain do ye worship Me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. 

The means of Sanctity come next to be considered, and 
to these our author devotes his 20th letter. And the prin- 
cipal and most efficacious of these, as he informs us, are 
the sacraments. He approves the definition of a sacrament 
in our Catechism; but in the note at the foot of page 143, 
he censures the last clause as being far too strong, although 
he ought to have known that the error which he fancies to 
be implied, is plainly excluded in the subsequent instructions 
of the same Catechism, as well as in the Articles. He ob- 
jects, however, that our Church reduces the number of the 
sacraments to two, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
claims for his own Church the whole collection of seven 
sacraments. And then he proceeds to remark on each one 
separately. 

And here the controversy lies, first, in the question, 
whether the term sacrament is properly applied to Con- 
firmation, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and Matri- 
mony. Let me appeal, then, to the definition of a sacra- 
ment, which Dr. Milner is obliged to approve, as given in 
our Catechism, viz., that it is an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace, given unto us, ORDAINED 
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By Curist Himsenr, as a@ means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof. It is only the last 
clause which he affects to censure, namely, that a sactae 
ment is a pledge to assure us of inward and spiritual grace, 
as if the Church of England had not guarded against his 
cavil by the statement of what is required of those who 
come to receive the sacraments, which immediately follows 
in the same Catechism. With what face, therefore, could 
he say, that this clause “ seems to imply, that every person 
who is partaker of the outward part of a sacrament, necessarily 
receives the inward grace of it, whatever may be his disposi- 
tion ?” 

But this clause has no bearing on the question, What is 
a sacrament? The answer is given above, and is admitted 
to be satisfactory. According to the definition, then, the 
sacraments must be ordained by Christ Himself. And they 
must be outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual 
grace, given tous. ‘Thus, our Lord instituted the sacrament 
of Baptism, in which the water is the outward and visible 
sign of the inward cleansing of the soul by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus, likewise, He instituted the Eucharist, 
the bread and the wine being the sacramental signs of His 
sacred Body broken, and His Blood poured out on the cross, 
by which great Atonement we receive the gift of spiritual 
life, and by the spiritual reception of which our souls are 
nourished. 

But in Confirmation, there is no evidence whatever of 
either the one or the other. That is, there is no institution 
of it by Christ Himself, and no outward and visible sign or 
symbol of the grace conferred. For the Apostles laid their 
hands upon the head of the person who had been previously 
baptized, and prayed that he might receive the Holy Ghost. 
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And our Church retains the ordinance, and precisely in the 
same mode of administration. But here there was no new 
appointment, since we read that “ Moses laid his hands upon 
the seventy elders of Israel, and God took of the spirit that 
was in Moses and gave it unto them.” Moreover, the patri- 
archs laid their hands upon their sons, as an accompaniment 
of a prophetic blessing. And in like manner, the Saviour laid 
His hands upon the children which were brought to Him, 
and blessed them. Therefore, we venerate this rite as a holy 
ordinance, and use it after the example of the Apostles, but 
do not call it a sacrament, in the proper sense, as Baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

Sensible of the difficulty, therefore, which lay before 
them, your writers pretend that Confirmation was ordained 
by Christ during the forty days which He passed with the 
Apostles after His resurrection from the dead, which, of 
course, they derive from their favorite treasury of tradition, 
but of which not one word can be found in Scripture, nor in 
the fathers of the primitive ages. And to supply the want 
of an outward and visible sign (as the laying on of hands is 
only an expressive gesture, and was in use so long before), 
they rested upon the use of chrism, that is, oil, consecrated 
by the Bishop, with which they signed the forehead of the 
baptized believer in the form of a cross. But neither of 
these could justify the calling of it a sacrament, because the 
first could not be admitted without an impeachment of the 
Scriptures, and the second had no other force, at best, than 
that of early practice, which the Church might add or take 
away according to her judgment of expediency. 

As to Penance, the Scriptures commanded it, under its 
true title of repentance, from the first. . It could not, there- 
fore, be called a sacrament, because it was not instituted by 
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our Lord, nor was there any outward or visible sign at- 
tached to it of a sacramental nature. The professign of it 
was required by John the Baptist, as well as by the Apos- 
tles, and the reality of it could only be tested by the habit 
of the life in forsaking sin. The Church of Rome, indeed, 
attached to the act of repentance after baptism, the neces- 
sity of auricular confession to the priest, followed by an act 
of absolution. But both of these were the work of the 
thirteenth century, and have, therefore, no element of a 
sacrament about them. We do not find that the Apostles 
ever remitted sins in any other way than as in connec- 
tion with a faithful reception of the true sacraments in- 
stituted by Christ. And of this we have a plain proof from 
the inspired St. Peter, when he said, “ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the Holy Ghost.” The Apostle James com- 
mands us to confess our sins, not to the priest, but “to one 
another,” when they are sins of action which offend our 
brethren. And the multitude of secret sins, which are 
known only to God, we are nowhere, in Scripture, com- 
-manded to detail to any human ear. Hence we regard the 
tribunal of penance, erected by your modern Church of 
Rome, as a flagrant act of priestly despotism, not only des- 
titute of all sacramental authority, but in direct opposition 
to the true rule of apostolic institution, and, in its practical 
working, an instrument of multiform evil to the religion of 
the Gospel. 

Extreme Unction, another of your Romish sacraments, 
we also hold to be a mere abuse, though not of such serious 
consequence as the preceding. It is justified, as your wri- 
ters say, by the language of St. James, “Is any sick among 
you? Let him call for the elders of the Church, and let 
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them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up, and tf he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.” But it requires a very peculiar 
power of vision to see in this any warrant for your doctrine. 
For it is evidently a part of the supernatural gifts which the 
Saviour promised to His disciples, when He said, “ They 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Hence 


the Apostle directs that the sick brethren shall rely on the. 


prayer of faith rather than on the physician—that the elders 
of the Church shall use no curative process, but only anoint 
the patient with oil in the name of the Lord. And then fol- 
lows the statement, that not the anointing, but THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH, SHALL SAVE THE SICK, AND THE LorD SHALL 
RAISE HIM UP. 

Now, where is the resemblance between this and your 
Romish Sacrament of Extreme Unction? It is true, in- 
deed, that there is oil applied in both, but in all else there 
is a perfect opposition. For, lst, your Church never in- 
tends it to be used with the idea of the sick man’s cure, but 
on the contrary, the priest is sent for only when the patient 
is near the point of death, and the doctor has no hope of 
his recovery. For which reason they call it, very prop- 
erly, Extreme Uncrion, that is, the last anointing, to be 
used when he is in extremis. And 2dly, it does not super- 
sede in your system the use of all the ordinary means, as 
in the precept of the Apostle, and therefore it is not granted 
to any man in the beginning of his sickness, but only when 
the art of the physician is exhausted. And 3dly, you 
neither promise nor expect, what St. James states so plainly, 
that the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up, but consider the sending for the priest - 
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to be the herald of certain dissolution. This rite, m fact, 
was doubtless practised in the beginning, not as a sacra- 
ment, but as an exercise of the miraculous gifts by which 
the infant Church, in the time of the Apostles, gained such 
a rapid establishment in the face of opposition. And then, 
instead of giving it up when the age of miracles had passed 
away, the priesthood gradually changed it into quite a dif- 
ferent thing, and made it the sacrament of the dying, for 
the sake of strengthening the importance of their office. 
This they had no right to do, and therefore the Church of 
England cast it off, rather than be a party to a pious fraud, 
which quoted the Apostle in a sense so utterly contrary to 
his manifest meaning. 

The next imaginary sacrament upon your list is Holy 
Orders. But it is against the primary notion of a sacra- 
ment that it should only operate on one small class, instead 
of being applicable alike to all the faithful. Neither could 
it be said, in the words of the definition, that Orders were 
an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given to us, and ordained by Christ Himself, 1st. Because it 
is only an outward and visible sign that our Lord APP%he 
ed for His Church, teachers and governors ; which, althe ak 
it is of essential importance, is yet a very different ae 
from a sign of inward and spiritual grace to us, personally, 
as Baptism and the Eucharist. 2dly. Because the institu- 
tion of an order of teachers and rulers in the Church of 
God was already of long standing, in the case of the an- 
cient Priests and Levites. And thirdly, because, in Ordina- 
tion, as in Confirmation, the Apostles used only the gesture 
of the imposition of hands with prayer; and there was no 
symbol or outward and visible element adopted, to signify 
the operation of the Spirit of Christ upon the soul of the 
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receiver. For these reasons, the Church of England was 
abundantly justified in calling Holy Orders what the term 
implies, viz., the Orper of the ministerial office ; but not 
a sacrament, in the proper sense of the term. 

And the last of your Roman sacraments, Matrimony, is 
plainly liable to the same, and yet greater objections. For 
it was so far from being appointed by Christ as a part of the 
Gospel plan, that it was instituted in paradise itself, before 
the fall of man had made the promise of a Saviour neces- 
sary. Nor is it a sign of grace or a means of grace to all 
believers, because all are not obliged to marry, and many of 
those who do, find matrimony to be a trial and a temptation, 
rather than a help to holiness. But it is particularly — 
strange that your Church should make marriage a sacra- 
ment, since she has discovered that Bishops and priests 
must have no wives. For it is a well-known branch of 
your doctrine that the state of celibacy is more holy than 
the state of wedlock. And here is certainly a marvellous 
incongruity, that while you reckon marriage as a sacra- 
ment on the express ground that it is a means of sanctity, 
you should yet maintain that sanctity is better promoted by 
letting it alone ! 

To prove yet further the correctness of the Church of 
England in this matter, it should be observed that there 
were but two rites of a sacramental character in the ancient 
Church of Israel, Circumcision, which was succeeded by 
Baptism, and the Feast of the Passover, which was fol- 
lowed by the Feast of the Eucharist. Now it is, to say 
the least, highly improbable that the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, which was confessedly of a far more spiritual 
character, and less encumbered with forms than the Mosaic 
law, should have been, notwithstanding, so much more 
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largely marked with sacraments, that two were changed to 
seven. 

But a conclusive argument in this, as in most othef ques- 
tions, may be derived from the testimony of the primitive 
Church. And here let me quote an interesting passage from 
the writings of St. Augustin :-— 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, as He declares in the Gospel,. 
subjects us to a yoke that is easy and a burden which is 
light ; hence He has gathered the society of his new peo- 
ple by SacRAMENTS in number most small, in observance 
most easy, in signification most excellent, as Baptism con- 
secrated in the name of the Trinity, and the communica- 
tion of His body and blood ; and, if anything else be com- 
manded in.the Holy Scriptures, those being excepted which 
burdened the service of the ancient people, in accordance 
with the hardness of their hearts and the period of prophe- 
cy, which also are written. in. the five books of Moses. 
Those things, however, which are not written, but are tra- 
ditions, we also keep, since they are observed throughout 
the whole world, and it is to be understood that they are 
either from the Apostles themselves, or that they have been 
commended and ordered to be retained by General Cou- 
cils, whose authority is most salutary in the Church, such 
as the custom that the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension 
to heaven of our Lord, and the Advent from heaven of the 
Holy Spirit, shall be celebrated with annual solemnity, and 
any other similar practice which is kept by the whole 
Church, wherever diffused.”* 

Here, most Reverend Sir, we see two points of distinct 
ixstruction laid down by the greatest of the primitive doc- 


* §. Augustin, Ep. Januario, Op., Tom, 2, p. 93-4. 
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tors, according to the judgment of Rome herself, in the 
fourth century. The first, in which he states that the sa- 
craments are THE FEWEST IN NUMBER (in numero paucissi- 
mis), and specifies only Baptism and the Eucharist. The 
second, in which he limits tradition to things of universal 
‘practice, such as the yearly keeping of the great festivals of 
Easter, Whitsunday, and the Ascension, the Fast of Good 
Friday, and similar matters. It is not possible to make this 
language consistent either with the number of seven sacra- 
ments, or with your modern Roman theory that tradition was 
to be taken as a ground for the doctrines of faith. 

Isidore, the Bishop of Seville, treats of the same subject 
in the following words, so late as the sixth century: “ The 
sacraments are, Baptism, and Chrism, and the Body and Blood 
of Christ, which are called sacraments from this, because, 
under the outward clothing of material things, the divine vir- 
tue secretly works the health of those sacraments, whence, 
from these secret or sacred virtues, they are called sacra- 
ments.”* 

Thus we see that Augustin, in the fourth century, speci- 
fies the two which the Church of England retains, while, 
two hundred years later, in the sixth century, Isidore in- 
forms us that Confirmation was added to the number. But 
as yet the other four are not placed in the same category, 
thus showing the progress of the sacramental system, until 
it finally reached the point of its modern culmination. 

Dr. Milner takes some pains to persuade his readers that 
we have virtually changed our principles with respect to 
Baptism, quoting, as usual, from certain divines, but know- 
ing full well that the service of our Prayer Book and the 
doctrine of our Articles are the only standard of our faith 


* Isid. Hisp., p. 52. 
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and practice, from which the great body of the ministry 
have never varied. He likewise speaks of the Anferior 
privileges of our Church, in the reception of the Eucharist, 
because we have discarded the false and dangerous dog- 
ma of Transubstantiation. Our justification for this, how- 
ever, will come under its proper head, in due time; and I 
shall therefore only remark here, that the Church of Eng- 
land teaches the spiritual reception of Christ in that sacra- 
ment, in the clearest terms, and has only rejected the su- 
perstitious abuse which we are prepared to prove the prim- 
itive Church had never received, and which was not adopt- 
ed by Rome herself before the tenth century, nor finally es- 
tablished until the twelfth. 

The concluding portion of your favorite author’s 20th 
letter is occupied by an attack upon the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. He saith that we have not the candor 
to inform the public that it is all, in a manner, borrowed from 
the Catholic Missal and Ritual. And he charges the Re- 
formers with having eviscerated it of its noblest parts, so that 
James I. pronounced it an zl-said mass. To this I would 
reply, that it was not the design of the reformed Church of 
England to reject anything merely because the Church of 
Rome retained it. On the contrary, she kept everything 
which was consistent with the truth of Scripture and the 
primitive Church, and has always been ready to avow the 
fact, as the very basis of the Reformation. That the Church 
of Rome still retained all the original elements of the Gos- 
pel system, we have never denied. Her error was in add- 
ing to these a fearful mass of falsehood, superstition, and 
priestly tyranny over the bodies and the souls of men. The 
object, then, being not to found anew Church, but to purify 
the old one, it is simply absurd to charge the Reformers 
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with borrowing ; since he who borrows obtains something 
which he had not before. But the Church of England, 
being descended from the Apostolic stock from the begin- 
ning, and being also united with the Church of Rome from 
the seventh century, held the whole of the previous ritual 
and practice, as common property. And therefore she had 
no need to borrow anything, but accomplished her work by 
reforming, according to the Bible and the primitive stand- 
ard, what was already her own. 

As to the “ eviscerating the Liturgy of its noblest parts,” she 
only cast off what she esteemed to be corrupt inventions, 
which had no true nobility about them. And with respect 
to the remark of King James, Dr, Milner ought in honesty 
to have told his readers that it was uttered when his majes- 
ty was a Scotch Presbyterian, before he came to the dig- 
nity of the English throne. Doubtless, too, your favorite 
author forgot to mention that the reformers translated the 
Liturgy into the language of the people, in order that they 
might have some opportunity to understand the worship 
which it was their duty to offer. It is only your Church of 
Rome that insists tpon the superior advantage of excluding 
the congregation from all intelligent participation in her 
services, by the unscriptural, unsocial, and absurd employ- 
ment of the Latin language ; which, to the great mass of 
her people, all over the world, is to all intents and purposes 
an unknown tongue. 
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Most REVEREND Sir: 

Tue next four letters of Dr. Milner are devoted to what 
he terms Tur Fruirs or Sancrirty, and in proof that these 
are to be found most abundantly in the Church of Rome, he 
sets forth an elaborate attack upon the Reformers, particu- 
larly Cranmer, and a still more elaborate enumeration of the 
saints, and especially the miracles continually wrought in 
your communion. 

To follow him throughout all the details of this claim, 
would of itself demand a volume, and then the question 
would remain precisely where it was before. Instead of 
this, I shall take a shorter, and, as it appears to my mind, a 
far more satisfactory course, to any reflecting understand- * 
ing. : 

First, then, let it be remembered that the real miracles 
recorded in Scripture were all performed as a TESTIMONY 
TO THE TRUTH oF Gop, by the men whom He had appointed 
as leaders in the work of establishing it. ‘Thus Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, &c., were the official in- 
struments of the Deity to make known His divine system, 
in opposition to the awful idolatry which had overspread 
Egypt and Canaan, and even extended itself throughout the 
whole world. And supernatural gifts were also employed 
to reclaim Israel, which was the chosen witness for the. 
truth of God, before the nations of the earth; but still on 
the same principle of defending the truth against error. 
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The divine agency of miracles again appeared; to a great- 
er extent than ever, in the Person of the divine Redeemer, 
and through His gift, in the Apostles and their followers, 
but still in the same connection, viz., as a testimony to the 
truth of heaven, and still by the official instruments, who 
were appointed to proclaim that truth to all mankind. In 
this only correct view of divine miraculous agency, there 
can be no doubt that it was necessary to the establishment 
of the Church and nation of Israel, and equally necessary 
to the establishment of the Church and people of Christ. 

Here, then, we have these important fundamental princi- 
ples: Ist, that divine miracles were only wrought To pRovE 
THE TRUTH OF GOD IN ITS CONFLICTS AGAINST ERROR; and 
2d, that those miracles were performed BY THE OFFICIAL 
INSTRUMENTS employed in the establishment of truth. 

Now, according to these principles, how does the claim 
of miracles bear upon the comparative merits of the Church 
of Rome and the Church of England? When and where 
have the Bishops, the priests, or the emissaries of Rome, 
dared to set up a public miracle as a test in the controversy 
between them? How has it happened that none of your 
official men, your monks, your preachers, your prelates, 
your Cardinals, your Popes, have ever been gifted with the 
power of an appeal to miracles, in order to convert so many 
millions to the truth of Romanism, like the prophets and 
Apostles in their conflicts against error? 

The same insurmountable difficulty meets us in the primi- 
tive Church, which stamps with the strongest improbability 
the notion that the gift of miracles, properly considered, 
was intended to go beyond the age of the Apostles. For 
they planted the Church, and left their writings to govern 
it. And after this was done, it would seem that miracles 
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should cease, because there was no further need of them. 
Thus, we see that there was no miracle wrought to con- 
vince the Gnostics, Arians, Nestorians, Eutychians, Dona- 
tists, Pelagians, or any other of the old sects of heretics or 
schismatics. For although it is true that the fathers some- 
times appealed to the existence of miracles in the Catholic 
Church as a proof that they were orthodox, yet those mira- 
cles never appear at the time when they might have estab- 
lished the truth, and decided the controversy. Hence we 
see, invariably, that the reliance of the primitive Christians 
was on the Scriprures, and, in subordination to these, on 
the interpretation which had been given to those Scriptures 
from the beginning. In a word, they appealed “to the law 
and to the testimony,” and not to a miraculous agency, which, 
whether it existed or not, was confessedly no longer claimed, 
as in the Apostles’ days, by those who were the Bishops of 
the Church, and the prominent defenders of her doctrine. 

A careful comparison of the two periods will make this 
contrast apparent. ‘Thus, when Philip, the deacon, was sent 
by the Holy Spirit to convert the Samaritans, he does not 
tell them anything about miracles performed by somebody 
else, but he exercises the power before their eyes, so that 
even Simon the Magician wondered, “ beholding the mira- 
cles and signs which were done,” and believed the Gos- 
pel (Acts viii.). So St. Paul, when Elymas the Sorcerer 
strove to turn Paulus Sergius, the Roman Deputy, from the 
faith, denounces blindness upon him; the miracle is per- 
formed immediately ; and the conversion of all present is the 
consequence. 

But nothing like this appears in the case of the primitive 
fathers in their contests against error. Ignatius was a 
Bishop and a martyr, but did no miracle. IJreneus was a 
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Bishop and a martyr, but did no miracle. Cyprian was a 
Bishop and a martyr, but.did no miracle. Ambrose was a 
Bishop of great reputation, but did no miracle. Augustin 
was a famous Bishop, and a most eminent teacher and de- 
fender of the faith, but did no miracle. Athanasius was 2 
celebrated Bishop and preacher, but did no miracle. Some 
of these, doubtless, believed that miracles were done, and. 
yet, although they were the chief men in the Church of their 
day, and actively engaged in controversy, they conducted it 
invariably by an appeal to Scripture, and presumed not, in 
any case, to claim, in their own persons, the proof derived 
from the gift of supernatural power. 

It is certain, however, that the notion of miracles re- 
maining in the Church was so far from being the prevailing 
sentiment even of the early ages, that some of the most 
eminent fathers entirely disclaimed it. For thus writes 
the learned Isidore, Bishop of Seville, in the sixth cen- 
tury :— 

_“ The reason why the Church does not perform the mira- 
cles which she performed ‘under the Apostles, is, that then 
it was fitting that the world should believe through mira- 
cles ;. but now it is fitting that the world, already believing, 
should shine in good works. For even then, the signs 
were manifested outwardly, in order that faith might be 
strengthened inwardly. Whoever, therefore, now requires 
miracles, seeks only vain-glory, that he may be praised. Be- 
fore Antichrist appears, both miracles and virtues will cease 
in the Church, so that being made, as it were, more abject, 
he may persecute her more audaciously.” ‘The correspond- 
ence between this almost prophetic declaration of the fa- 
mous Isidore, with the actual state of the Church under the 
Papal Antichrist for centuries before the Reformation, as 
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given by your own historian, must strike every intelligent 
reader forcibly.* Jf 

To this, I shall only add a nickation from another writer, 
a little anterior to Isidore, whom your favorite advocate 
was bound to respect, viz., Pope Gregory the Great; and 
here we are taught how little the alleged power of miracles 
had to do, in his time, with the question of sanctity or truth. 

After citing the words of Christ (Mat. vii. 22), “ Many 
will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I say unto them, I never knew you; Depart from 
me, ye workers of iniquity,” Gregory proceeds as follows : 
‘“ What shall we understand by these words, unless this : 
that except there be in men the humility of charity, their 
miracles ought not to be venerated? Hence now, the Holy 
Church despises heretics, even if they do miracles, because she 
does not acknowledge them to be a proof of sanctity. For the 
proof of sanctity is not to work miracles, but to love one an- 
other; to think of God what is true, and to think of our 
neighbor better than of ourselves. ‘That true virtue consists 
in love, and not in the showing of a miracle, the Truth 
Himself demonstrates, where He saith, By this shall all. 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
towards another. For here He openly shows that it is not 
miracles, but only charity, which proves the true servants of 
God.”} 

But notwithstanding these authoritative testimonies, Dr. 
Milner insists strongly on the importance of miracles as a 


* Isidor. Hisp. Sententiarum, Lib. 3, Op., p. 424. 
+ S. Greg. Mag. Moral., Lib. 20, in cap. xxx. Job, § 17, Tom. 1, 
p. 644. 
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note of the true Church. And he asks his readers to be- 
lieve that St. Bernard worked a miracle to prove the truth 
of his doctrine against the Henrician heretics ; that he dis- 
covered the heretics of Toulouse by miracles, and that he 
justified himself again by miracles, when he preached the 
second Crusade (p. 161-2). In all this, however, your au- 
thor not only opposes the evidence which I have quoted 
from the best lights of the sixth century, and the whole 
course of the early fathers, but he involves his statements 
in fatal contradiction to reason and history. 

For, if it pleased God to work a miracle in order to jus- 
tify St. Bernard in preaching the Crusade, will you conde- 
scend to inform us how it happened that miracles were not 
wrought to make the Crusade successful? If a miracle was 
performed to overcome the Henricians, how did it happen 
that the Albigenses and Waldenses were put down, not by 
miracles, but by a most dzabolical war of extermination, in 
which the Popes and the priesthood led the armies of their 
vassals with fire and sword, for years together? How was 
it that the primitive Church, whose martyred Bishops the 
Church of Rome has canonized as saints, were obliged to 
oppose the heretics of their times without miracles, relying 
only on the sword of the Spirit, which is the Worpv or Gop? 
And how is it that your modern Romanists, who call the 
Church of England heretical, have never presumed to at- 
tempt the course which they attribute to St. Bernard, by 
openly working miracles to convince them of their error? 

We are assured again by Dr. Milner, that Xavier worked 
stupendous miracles to convert the Hindoos! And if so, 
how are we to account for the strange inconsistency, that 
amongst the mighty hosts who were led to recover the Holy 
Land, there was not a single worker of miracles, either to 
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convert the infidel enemy, or to secure victory to the army 
of the Christians? But the whole evidence for thé mira- 
cles of Xavier is derived from the Jesuits. And all the 
-yorld knows that the Jesuits count it no sin to deceive, 
where the credit of their Church or of themselves may be 
promoted by the falsehood. Nor have we any right to con- 
fine this atrocious doctrine to the Jesuits, since there is but 
too much proof to allow us to doubt that the same accommo- 
dating principles were general throughout the whole Romish 
priesthood for centuries together. Yet even in the case of 
Xavier, who was assuredly a man of extraordinary zeal and 
energy, it is certain that he did not accomplish as much in 
the East Indies, with all his supposed miracles, as the Prot- 
estant missionary, Schwartz, effected among the same peo- 
ple without them. Indeed, the results of his whole miracu- 
lous work bear no comparison with the conversion of Green- 
land by the Moravians, or even with the evangelizing of 
the Sandwich Islands in our own day. 

It seems, therefore, to my mind, a sort of blasphemy to 
compare the miracles of Rome with those recorded in the 
Scriptures. There, the wonders of the Deity delivered Is- 
rael from Egypt, sustained them in the wilderness, and 
planted them in Canaan, notwithstanding the numbers and 
the valor of seven idolatrous nations, more numerous and 
warlike than themselves. The miracles of Christ proved 
His divinity in the face of the bitterest persecution, and the 
miracles of His Apostles enabled a despised company of 
poor unlettered men to convert the most important portion 
of the world, to cast down the proud idolatry of Greek and 
Roman heathenism, and to raise the Church upon its ruins. 
Here, all is consistent and sublime. The predictions, the 
instrumentality, and the results, are all worthy of the Al. 
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mighty. The causes and the effects correspond with per- 
fect harmony. And when we turn from this glorious spec- 
tacle, and attempt to form an estimate of Dr. Milner’s at- 
tested cases of Mary Wood and Winefrid White, it seems 
like a comparison of the meridian sun which illuminates the 
world, to the smoky light of a farthing candle. 

But in truth, the whole of this claim is discountenanced 
in the very histories given by your own writers themselves. 
The three volumes of Alban Butler profess to be a selection 
from the huge treasure-house of the Acta Sanctorum, which 
contains so much ridiculous and puerile nonsense, that even 
Dr. Milner is ashamed of them, and is obliged to reject 
“the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, the Speculum 
of Vincentius Belluacensis, the Saints’ Lives of the Patri- 
cian Metaphrastes, and scores of similar legends, stuffed as 
they are with relations of every description.” But here 
your ingenious advocate asks, whether we are to deny the 
truth of all history, because there are numberless false his- 
tories? Are we to question the four Evangelists, because 
there have been several fabricated Gospels? And, there- 
fore, I must request my reader to pause a few moments, | 
and consider the substantial merits of this specious but 
most absurd analogy. 

First, then, the test which distinguishes between true and 
false history, is only to be found in the general consent of 
mankind. The facts of history, for the most part, are pub- 
lic facts, and rarely, if ever, in themselves, contradict the 
ordinary rules of human probability. And when historians 
descend from these public facts into private individual cir- 
cumstances, which do not, and cannot, possess the general 
attestation, their statements are not received unless upon 
this very ground of probability, and are always rejected 
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without scruple when they violate its laws. Of ¢gourse, 
then, this analogy of Dr. Milner is no analogy at all. Not 
one of his list of miracles ever attained to the rank or dig- 
nity of public historical facts, and they are all directly op- 
posed to every rule of human probability. 

In the second place, his appeal to the Gospels is as s weak 
as it is audaciously irreverent. We have already seen that 
those Sacred Books were acknowledged from the begin- 
ning as the records of the faith by Christians universally ; 
that the success and progress of the Church in every 
quarter gave the seal to the truth of its history ; that through- 
out the whole extent of the Roman Empire, the Gospel and 

_the Church destroyed the influence of heathenism, notwith- 

standing all the attractions of its poetry and sculpture, ali 
the magnificence of its priesthood and its temples, all the 
strength of its venerable associations with history, all the 
power of its laws, and all the terrors of its ten cruel and 
bloody persecutions. The religion of Christ, then, as de- 
livered in those very Gospels, was a fact—a PUBLIC FAcT— 
not only a fact of history, but the greatest of the facts of 
history, because it gave its own form to the religion and 
legislation of the whole civilized globe. And hence, when 
spurious Gospels and false histories were sent abroad, by 
the arts of the devil, to introduce confusion and uncertainty 
into the records of the Christian faith, Councils of Bishops 
were called to vindicate the true Sacred Books which had 
been received from the beginning, and the whole Church 
watched ‘over the celestial Deposit with jealous and con- 
stant care. 

Now, what analogy do we find between this and the mass 
of stuff which contains the alleged miracles of the Papacy ? 
What order of men was ever founded upon them? What 
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change did they produce in the religion of mankind? What 
Councils assembled to defend their truth, or to distinguish 
between the real and the false among them? To which of 
them does even your Church stand committed with any- 
thing like a formal public attestation? True, indeed, it is, 
that the impiety of your Popes has presumed to institute the 
old heathen apotheosis, by enrolling some hundreds of saints 
amongst the angelic hosts, and authorizing your deluded 
people to address their prayers to them, as the ancient pa- 
gans did to their Dii Minorum Gentium ; and equally true 
it is, that the working of miracles, with other proofs of 
sanctity, were attributed to these canonized saints, by indi- 
vidual attestations, collected fifty and even a hundred years 
after their death. But still it remains an unquestionable 
fact, that the miracles themselves produced no movement, at 
the time, which gave them the slightest historical value. 
And if the rules of legal evidence are applied to the proofs 
required for the process of canonization, in which Dr. Mil- 
ner modestly asks his readers to place such implicit con- 
fidence, it is demonstrable that there was nothing in any 
case which a court of justice would regard as being better 
than the merest hearsay—nothing, in fact, which would 

. justify a decision if property were involved to the value of 
a sixpence. And yet this writer, and all his brethren, re- 
quire us to place such testimony upon the same ground with 
the Gospel of the Redeemer, and the saving faith of the 
world! 

Nor is this the whole of the difficulty. For not only are 
your writers obliged to repudiate, as we have seen, an im- 
mense mass of their own alleged miracles, and confine their 
statements to a comparative few, but the world knows that 
the manufacturing of pretended miracles was shown to be a 
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standing trick in a large number of your most respectable 
monasteries, at the time of the Reformation. Images con- 
trived to communicate the human voice, to roll their eyes 
and move their limbs by secret machinery, frauds and im- 
positions on human credulity in a variety of forms, furnish- 
ed the most abundant evidence of systematic and extensive 
deception, to excite the astonishment, and operate on the 
superstition, and draw forth the money, of the multitude. 
And are these the men to claim credit for their wonders ? 
If the primitive Christians had been found employed in 
work like this, would it not have blasted the credit of the 
Church forever? And have not the false miracles of Popery, 
connected with the notorious licentiousness of the priest- 
hood, been the chief handle for the scoffs of infidelity dur- 
ing many ages, even within your own pale? Let the suc- 
cessful ridicule of Voltaire and Rousseau, in Roman Catho- 
lic France, answer the question. Let the Revolution of 
1792 reveal the actual state of religion in Paris, when 
Christianity was abolished by a public decree, and apostate 
Bishops and priests were seen to hail the enthroning of a 
common prostitute, under the title of the Goddess of Rea- 
son. 

But even if we granted to Dr. Milner his whole list of 
saints, say three or four hundred names in the progress of 
fifteen centuries, it would go but a little way to prove that 
your Church is entitled to the boast of sanctity, against the 
acknowledged licentiousness, simony, venality, and corrup- 
tion which your own historian, Fleury, has set before us, 
in the extracts which I have made from his 36 volumes— 
popes, cardinals, priests, universities, monks, laymen—all. 
sunk, with a few rare exceptions, in the same tremendous 
and notorious gulf of abandoned profligacy. Yet, awful as 
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the picture is, who can believe that your historians have 
told a tithe of the actual abominations? And what but the 
absolute knowledge of this wide-spread depravity could 
ever have roused the nations of Europe—Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, England, Scotland, and 
a large proportion of France itself—to protest against the 
plague of iniquity, and cast off the bonds which they had 
been trained to venerate, throughout a course of more than 
thirty generations ? : 

The truth is, that this claim of your Papal Church to su- 
perior sanctity is in the face of Scripture, as to principle, 
and in the face of your own histories, as to facts. It was 
one of the censures which our blessed Saviour cast upon 
the Pharisees, that they boasted of their sanctity, and said, 
“ Stand by, for I am holier than thou.” The true virtues of 
a Christian heart are always found connected with deep hu- 
mility. And there is no surer sign of a corrupt religion, 
than the systematic effort to trumpet forth the merits of our 
own Church, on the assumed ground of our superior sancti- 
fication. The controversy is not about the claims of indi- 
viduals, but the authority of the system. And the practi- 
cal working of a system must be sought for, not in the spe- 
cial results of a few peculiar cases, but on the broad scale 
of the general and prevailing character. 

We have never denied that there was a succession of 
true Christians in the Church of Rome, even through the 
darkest ages of her corruption. For the great doctrines of 
the scriptural and primitive faith were never lost, and there- 
fore, by the grace of God, it was always possible that in- 
dividual believers might cling to these, and thus rise above 
the mass of false and perilous superstitions which surround- 
ed them ; tolerating, for the sake of peace. the established 
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errors which they could not overthrow, but giving their own 
hearts only to the spiritual teaching of the Saviour/ From 
such cases, however, we should learn the exceptions rather 
than the rule. It is a gross perversion of all sound argu- 
ment that the Church of Rome should take the credit to 
herself, while the vast majority of her very PRIESTHOOD 
were allowed to riot, for centuries together, in the unblush- 
ing guilt of open and notorious pollution. P 

Far be it from us to imitate the boasting of Dr. Milner, 
by the claim of superior sanctity. Even the holy Apostles 
of our Lord avoided all appearance of vain-glory, by the 
humble tone of their own acknowledgments, and the sharp- 
ness of their rebukes against the Christian believers of their 
own day. Thus St. John saith, “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.” St. James declares, “In many things we offend all.” 
And St. Paul saith, ‘“ Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended, neither that I am already perfect.” Again he 
calls himself “ less than the least of allsaimts.” And again, 
he takes to himself the title of “the chief of sinners.” We 
would esteem it an infinitely safer course to mourn our de- 
ficiencies, and to acknowledge that our attainments in true 
sanctity are immeasurably below our privileges. But at 
least we may be allowed to repel the shameful calumnies of 
Dr. Milner, against the venerated martyr, Cranmer, and the 
whole company of the Reformers, as well as against the 
moral results of the Reformation. And I extract one pas- 
sage from his 21st letter, from which the atrocious malig- 
nity of his spirit may be but too plainly seen. 

Alluding to another book of his which I have not met 
with, he saith : “ I have shown that the Patriarch Luther was 
the sport of his unbridled passions, pride, resentment, and 
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lust ; that he was turbulent, abusive, and sacrilegious in the 
highest degree ; that he was the trumpeter of sedition, civil 
war, rebellion, and desolation, and finally that by his own 
account he was the Scholar of Satan, in the most important 
article of his pretended reformation. * * * With re- 
spect to Cranmer, who under Edward VI. and his fratricide 
uncle, the Duke of Somerset, was the chief artificer of the 
Anglican Church, I have shown that, from his youthful life 
in a College, till his death at the stake, he exhibited such a 
continued scene of libertinism, perjury, hypocrisy, barbarity 
in burning his fellow-Protestants, profligacy, ingratitude and 
rebellion, as is, perhaps, not to be matched in history. I have 
proved that all his fellow-laborers and fellow-sufferers were 
rebels like himself, who would have been put to death by 
Elizabeth, if they had not been executed by Mary. I ad- 
duced the testimony not only of Erasmus and other Cath- 
olics, but also of the gravest Protestant historians, and of 
the very Reformers themselves, in proof that the morals of 
the people, so far from being changed for the better by em- 
bracing the new religion, were greatly changed for the worse. 
The pretended Reformation in foreign countries, as in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, at Geneva, in Switzerland, France, 
and Scotland, besides producing popular insurrections, sack- 
ages, demolitions, sacrileges, and persecution beyond de- 
scription, excited also open rebellions and bloody civil wars. 
In England, where our writers boast of the orderly man- 
ner in which the change of religion was carried on, it nev- 
ertheless most unjustly and sacrilegiously seized upon and 
destroyed, in the reign of Henry VIII., 645 monasteries, 
90 colleges, 110 hospitals, besides the bishopric of Dur- 
ham ; and under Edward VL., or rather his profligate uncle, 
it dissolved 2,374 colleges, chapels, or hospitals, in order to 
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make princely fortunes of their property for that uncle and 
his unprincipled comrades, who, like banditti, quarrelling 
over their spoils, soon brought each other to thé block. 
Such were the fruits of sanctity everywhere produced by 
this Reformation !” 

Assuredly this extract proves that in the art of reckless 
and thorough-going vituperation, Dr. Milner was a master. 
It will need but little space to show the absurd iniquity of 
these sweeping charges, and to separate the truth from the 
error, by an appeal to the historical knowledge and the com- 
mon sense of every intelligentreader. And to this I shall 
devote the following letter. 
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Most REevEREND Sir: 


In entering upon a reply to the bitter calumnies of Dr. Mil- 
ner, I shall first oppose to him the candid admissions of the 
Roman Catholic historian, already quoted on page 209-10, 
where, after summing up the vile accusations which Romish 
writers were accustomed to make against the great German 
Reformer, he concludes by saying, “ These reproaches are 
taken from a book called Colloquia Mensalia, published by 
Henry Peter Rebenstock, minister of Hischerheim. But 
we do not pretend to adopt them. All that can be said against 
Luther is, that he rose up against the Church ; that he has en- 
deavored to destroy the faith ; that he became a declared 
heresiarch ; and that he has caused infinite and innumerable 
evils to religion, by the pernicious errors which he so ob- 
stinately maintained.” 

Now this is fair and honest. Of course we cannot ask 
a Romanist to think otherwise than evil of the religious ref- 
ormation which destroyed the power of his own Church in 
Germany, and gave. such a powerful influence to the same 
work in so many other kingdoms of Europe. But, as for 
all the.rest of Dr. Milner’s reckless charges, the “ unbridled 
passions of pride, resentment, and lust,” and the allegation 
that “by his own account he was the scholar of Satan,” 
your own historian plainly ignores the shameful slander, and 
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thus brands your favorite author, as he well deserved, with 
the character of an unprincipled partisan, who cared little 
for the truth, so that he could only succeed in blackening 
the Reformers. 

I shall next proceed to the same historian’s statement 
with regard to Cranmer.* 

“ Cranmer was born at Nottingham, July 2, 1489, but we 
know not of what family. The Protestants make him no- 
ble, and say that his ancestors came from Normandy in the 
train of William the Conqueror; but to this the Catholic 
writers do not agree. Ail that seems certain is, that from 
his youth he made progress in literature ; that he embraced 
the ecclesiastical state ; that he was a Professsor in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from which they expelled him for being 
married; that he came to London at the time when Henry 
VIII. was in love with Anne Bullen; that he entered the 
service of her father, the Earl of Wiltshire, as chaplain ; 
that he was one of the first who wrote to maintain the nul- 
lity of the marriage with Catherine ; that he suffered him- 
self to be seduced by the books of Luther, and that he en- 
tered into close correspondence with the Lutherans of Ger- 
many, without daring to declare himself in favor of their. 
doctrine. It was he who advised Henry to rest the inva- 
lidity of his marriage upon the prohibition in Leviticus, and 
to consult the Universities thereon. He was employed in 
England, in France and in Germany, to obtain from the Uni- 
versities and Theologians opinions favorable to the king, 
and Henry sent him to Rome to solicit the dissolution of 
his. marriage.” 

“ As to his good and evil qualities,” continues your his- 
torian, “ authors are still less agreed than with respect to 
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his nobility. ‘To hear the Protestants speak, Cranmer was 
comparable to the first fathers of the Church: he was a 
man at once judicious and enlightened, lacking neither vig- 
or nor courage. They say that he was in Germany when 
Henry named him Archbishop, and that when he knew for 
what they destined him, he used every effort to induce the 
king to change his resolution; that he even suffered six 
months to elapse before he accepted the dignity, in the hope 
that the king’s affection for him would cool down, and that 
as other ecclesiastics were intriguing for the vacant place, 
some one among them would obtain it. To listen to the 
Catholics, on the contrary, there never was a man who had 
less religion than Cranmer, and he deserved the end which 
he suffered. In the voyage which he made to Germany, 
they say that he abused a relative of Osiander, whom he 
afterwards married. That so far from being firm and sin- 
cere, one may see from his actions that there never was a 
man more cowardly nor more of a dissembler, and that his 
true character was that of a base soul, which accommodates 
itself to everything. Cardinal Pole, in the letter which he 
wrote to him, reproached him for having entered the fold of 
Christ by the window, fo gratify a shameful passion, and 
for having glided along through covert ways like a robber 
and a thief.” 

Here, again, there is fairness and honesty, because your 
historian gives both sides, and does not pretend to decide 
between them. Of this, we cannot complain. But how 
much less repulsive is even the dark and unfriendly state- 
ment which he places, on the Roman side, before his read- 
ers, than the atrocious libel of Dr. Milner, who roundly de- 
clares, that “ from the youthful life of Cranmer in college, 
till his death at the stake, he exhibited such a continued 
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scene of libertinism, perjury, hypocrisy, barbarity (in burn- 
ing his fellow-Protestants), profligacy, ingratitude phd re- 
bellion, as Is, PERHAPS, NOT TO BE MATCHED IN History !” 
The best excuse I can frame for this wanton defamer is to 
be found in the doctrine of that Jesuit Society, of which I 
presume he was a member. For thus we find it laid down 
by some of their divines: “It is only a venial sin to calum- 
niate and accuse of false crimes, in order to ruin the credit 
of those who speak ill of us. Jt is certainly a probable opin- 
ion, says Caramouel, that there 1s no mortal sin in calumniat- 
ing falsely, for the purpose of preserving our honor. For tt 
is maintained by more than twenty grave doctors, Gaspar 
Hurtado, Dicastillus, Jesuits, §c.; so that of this doctrine be 
not probable, there would hardly be any which could be so 
called in all theology.”* 

But what saith the voice of history? Cranmer must be 
admitted on all sides to have been a successful student and 
a reputable man, at the time of his appointment to a Pro- 
fessor’s chair in the University of Cambridge, since he 
gained that high distinction by his own unaided merit. His 
subsequent advancement to be the Chaplain of the Earl of 
Wiltshire is another reasonable proof of his good charac- 
ter. The high confidence with which Henry VIII. treated 
him, and his persisting in the choice of Cranmer to succeed 
the eminent Warham, as Archbishop of Canterbury, not- 
withstanding there were so many others intriguing for the 
place, is another evidence of his eminent attainments. And 
the attestation of Rome is not wanting, because the Pope 
himself knew Cranmer well, as the adviser of Henry, as 
his main agent in obtaining the opinions of the foreign uni- 
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versities, and as the author of a treatise against the papal dis- 
pensation, which was the only basis of the king’s marriage 
with Katherine of Arragon. And with this knowledge, it 
is impossible to suppose that the Pontiff was suffered to re- 
main ignorant of all that the enemies of Cranmer could al- 
lege against him at the time. Yet, under such peculiar 
circumstances, the Pope granted the bull, by which alone, 
under the then existing laws, Cranmer could be consecrated. 
Thus far, then, it is impossible to make the admitted facts 
agree with Dr. Milner’s strain of invective. ; 
But now occurs a difficulty. Cranmer was opposed to 
the oath of obedience to the Pope which the established 
form required, and would rather have declined the high dig- 
nity pressed uponhim. The king, however, was bent upon 
the measure, and his favorite, not only from motives of pru- 
dence, but from a strong feeling of gratitude towards the 
sovereign to whom he owed so much, yielded his opposi- 
tion, and consented to comply. In order to reconcile his 
conscience to the form, “he made a protestation before- 
hand, in writing, before notaries and witnesses, that by 
force, and against his will, he was about to promise obe- 
dience to the Holy See, but that this was only to comply 
with the custom, and that his imtention was not to make an 
oath which should prejudice the obedience due to his sov- 
ereign.”* And after this protestation was duly recorded, 
he took the usual oath, and was consecrated accordingly. 
Now, this act of Cranmer has been stigmatized outrage- 
ously by your writers as a flagrant perjury, and I shall cer- 
tainly be very far from denying that its aspect is revolting 
to the general sense of moral consistency. And yet, there 
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is much that may be said to justify his course, at least so 
far as to show, conclusively, that no one can have a yight to 
cry out upon it, as if it argued a total lack of high Christian 
principle. 

First, then, I refer to my extracts from Fleury’s Ecclesi- 
astical History for multiplied proofs that Cranmer was un- 
der no necessity of making such a protest at all, because 
the prelates of Rome had given the same construction to 
the oath for ages together, without any doubt or hesitation. 
From the time of Gregory VII., all along the current of 
events, we have seen that the Popes were almost constantly 
involved in disputes with the emperors and monarchs of 
Europe, and whenever the prelates found it right, according 
to their judgment, or expedient according to their interest, 
they had taken the side of their sovereign without scruple. 
And why should they not? ‘For, in all such cases, there 
was oath against oath, duty against duty;—the oath of al- 
legiance on the one side, and the oath to the Pope upon the 
other. To keep them both, when the Pope and the king 
were at open variance, was impossible. One must be 
broken, and private judgment alone could determine which 
must give way. 

Secondly, I refer to the cases in which the Cardinals 
took ground against the Popes, because, in their opinion, 
the Popes had gone astray, and the best interests of the 
Church required their deposition. In all such cases, there 
was the same oath to the Pope, and it was necessary to 
break that oath before they could even confer about the call- 
ing of a Council. Yet, who blames them? Your own his- 
torian evidently praises them for their opposition, in the 
cases, especially, of the Council of Pisa and the Council 
of Basle. And here again, therefore, we have the same 
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construction of the oath, viz., that it was not to be kept 
against what the individual held to be a higher obligation. 

Thirdly, I refer to the construction of the same oath by 
all the other Bishops in the reign of Henry VIII.; since 
there was not one amongst them, save Fisher, who did not 
go with the king against the Pope. And even Fisher com- 
plied, until it came to the point of taking the new oath in 
favor of the royal supremacy. ‘The rest acted, to a man, on 
the very principle laid down in Cranmer’s protestation. 

Fourthly, I refer to the resistance made by all the Eng- 
lish Romanists against the Papal bull of Sixtus V., in which 
he undertook to depose Queen Elizabeth, and absolved her 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, and commanded them 
to join the army of the King of Spain.. They judged for 
themselves, and rightly, that the Pope had done wrong. 
But who gave them authority to judge the Vicar of Christ— 
the infallible and paramount Lord over all human judges ? 
Nevertheless, they did it, and refused obedience, and acted 
accordingly ; preferring the obligations of allegiance and 
the claims of their country before the authority of the Pope, 
in despite of the chains of their religious bondage. 

Lastly, I refer to the established maxims of human rights, 
on which all our patriots are accustomed to defend the 
American Revolution. For it is evident, that in the case 
of all revolutions, the oath of allegiance must first be broken. 
And this could never be lawful, unless we allow that all 
such oaths have a tacit condition implied, by virtue of which 
they cease to be binding under certain circumstances. 

We see, then, after all the obloquy which has been poured 
upon poor Cranmer for this act, that he only expressed before- 
hand, by a public and regularly attested protestation (BEFORE 
NOTARIES AND WITNFSSES), like a bold and brave man, the 
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same doctrine which had always governed, and must Vowel 
govern mankind, in times and exigencies of conflictirig obli- 
gations. He did it then, because the contest between the 
king and the Pope was already begun, and his mind was 
determined as to the course of duty. He did it, because he 
thought it high time that the real limitations which had 
been so long maintained by all men in the hour of difficulty, 
should be openly ‘expressed. He did it for the better relief 
of his own conscience, and the better defence of his own 
consistency. And he also did it, most probably, as a whole- 
some example to his brethren, in order to teach them how 
to defend, on principle, what they had hitherto defended 
mainly on the ground of expediency. 

Cranmer has been censured severely for another act of 
alleged “ meanness.” When Anne Bullen was condemned 
to lose her life, the king determined to bastardize her issue, 
and the Archbishop pronounced a sentence of divorce, on 
the plea that the queen had confessed to him a previous 
contract with Lord Percy before her marriage to Henry. 
Suppose the accusation to be true, I ask, how could he avoid 
it? By the laws which then existed, a pre-contract of mar- 
riage was a just ground of divorce. And if the king was al- 
ready aware of the fact, which he probably must have been’ 
a long while before, and chose now to insist upon his right, 
how could Cranmer refuse his compliance with what was 
neither more nor less than an official duty ?* 

The next of his unquestionable acts for which he has 
been greatly blamed, was his condemnation of two heretics 
to death, Joan Boucher and George Van Parr; and the in- 
fluence which he employed to induce the youthful Edward - 
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to_sign the warrant of execution, has been particularly 
singled out for censufe. But here, too, however contrary 
to our modern ideas of toleration the whole of this may be, 
it should be remembered that the Church of England had 
not yet learned the lesson. The laws of the land against 
heretics were still in force, a part of the terrible legacy 
bequeathed to them by your modern Church of Rome. 
Cranmer acted, doubtless, from the convittion of duty, and 
he exhorted the young king to do the same, when he saw 
him shrink from the painful task under the natural impulse 
of compassion. Nor can we say with justice that he did 
wrong, if we only reflect upon the obligations which were, 
in that age, connected with his official position. It is ab- 
surd to censure a man who was only finding his way slowly 
out of a dark labyrinth, because he did not see all things as 
clearly as ourselves, who are in the full light of day. 

And the last and loudest reproach is proclaimed with tri- 
umph against his recantation. The fact is not disputed 
that he did sign an abjuration of his principles, and did seek 
by this act to avoid a cruel death at the age of sixty-seven. 
Let us look at the law which your own Church herself has 
sanctioned in relation to this matter, and at the temptation 
laid in his way, on purpose that he might fall. And then 
we shall be better enabled to judge how much reason Dr. 
Milner had to execrate the character of the unhappy vic- 
tim. - j 

It was the month of April, 1554, according to your Ro- 
man historian, when Cranmer, with his two noble col- 
leagues, Ridley and Latimer, were excommunicated for 
heresy in the reign of Queen Mary. He lay in prison un- 
til February 14, 1556, when he was publicly degraded 
from the priesthood, with all the forms of studied contumely. 
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“ But,” saith your author, “they deferred condemning him 
to death, and they wished to give him’ some further tinle, that 
he might resolve to abjure his errors. They insinuated to him 
that by this means he mght be enabled to save his life. They 
treated him more gently than they had done. They removed 
him from his prison to the house of the dean of Christ 
Church. Cardinal Pole wrote to him a long letter, exhorting 
him to repent, anf combating his errors with great solidity. 
This letter, the gentle treatment which they employed to- 
wards him, and yet more, the fear of death, made an impres- 
sion upon his mind, and To REDEEM His LIFE, he consented 
to sign such an abjuration AS THEY PRESENTED TO HIM. 
* * * At the end, he protested that he had signed this 
abjuration with entire liberty, and only to relieve his con- 
science. The reformed were thrown into consternation by 
this act, but the queen was not touched. 'That princess be- 
lieved that the heresiarch who had poisoned all England 
ought to bear the punishment; that although such an abju- 
ration might suffice in the case of simple heretics, yet it 
ought not to be accepted in favor of their chief; that at all 
events, his conversion would be useful, sce, in procuring his 
own salvation, IT WOULD EDIFY THE PUBLIC. And so his 
sentence was decreed, and the order for his death was given 
on the 24th of February.”* 

Now, here I give you the precise statement of your own _ 
historian, from which it appears incontestably, that Cranmer, 
at the age of sixty-five, was thrown into prison in April, 
1554, and kept there until February 14th, 1556, atmost 
TWO WHOLE YEARS. And what a prison! We may readi- 
ly imagine, if we reflect, that those were the days when 
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the Spanish Inquisition was in its glory—that Philip of 
Spain was the husband of the queen, who was entirely de- 
voted to him and to the Roman priesthood ; that the use ot 
torture was universal throughout Europe, and that even the 
ordinary jail of men only confined for debt, was then, and 
long afterwards, a place of horrid filth and destitution. 
What, then, was the prison of Cranmer, the very head of 
the a¢cursed heretics, held in utter abomination by the sub- 
jects of the Pope, and kept by men who made it a merit to 
press him down to the lowest depths of suffering and 
misery ! 

That this was done in the hope of breaking his spirit, 
and inducing him to recant, in order that they might thus 
discredit the cause of the Reformation, is sufficiently plain 
from the statement of the historian. But at length, tired of 
the useless delay, they proceeded to degrade him publicly. 
And now, we may imagine the feeble old man, after twenty 
months spent in fetters, solitude, damp, and gloom, on a diet 
of mouldy bread and foul water, brought forth before his 
judges, and still having strength and holy resolution enough 
to defend his cause, deny the justice of the tribunal, and 
appeal from the Pope to a General and free Council. And 
then we behold him clothed with the sacerdotal garments, 
made, in mockery, of the coarsest linen, having each par- 
. ticular piece stripped off, with solemn curses, and finally 
remanded to his dungeon, under the public execrations of 
the poor bigoted multitude, to seek his only comfort in his 
God !* 

But thus far his enemies had exercised their barbarity in 
vain, and therefore they resolve, as a last effort, to change 
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their plan of operation. For, strange to say, this man, who 
was so utterly destitute of any religious principle—this cow- 
ard and time-server—this low and base soul, who accommo- 
dated himself to everything—had withstood them to the face, 
after two years of slow torture, enough to break down the 
energy of the strongest mind and the firmest frame. What 
means should be tried next? Perhaps something might be 
gained by a totally different treatment. It was certain that 
severity could not move him, but possibly kindness might 
prevail. Fear could not overcome, but hope might con- 
quer. And so the subtle plotters removed their intended 
victim from his dungeon, to the house of the dean, and gave 
him air and light, and comfortable meals, and a soft bed, 
and looks of pity, and gentle words of sympathy. And, as 
always happens with a generous and cordial nature, the 
poor old man was touched, and doubtless felt it all the more 
deeply, from the sudden contrast. And then came the let- 
ter from the Cardinal, urging him to repent, and arguing 
with skill the points of controversy. But still with lan- 
guage of affectionate concern, and insinuating the happy re- 
sults of his conversion. And those who were about him 
held the same strain, only with greater plainness, and as- 
sured him, doubtless, that he would have his life spared, and 
that honor and royal favor would even reward his recanta- 
tion. 

And was it all a plot and a lie, intended to deceive his 
kind and trusting nature? Most surely! by the evidence 
of your Roman historian himself. For he expressly saith 
that at the time of Cranmer’s first condemnation for heresy, 
two years before, Cardinal Pole, being destined by the queen - 
to be his successor, was ordained priest, having previously 
been only a deacon, and that four months afterwards he took 
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possession of the Archbishopric, BUT SCRUPLED BEING CON- 
SECRATED SO LONG aS CRANMER WAS ALIVE.* His death 
was therefore resolved upon, as necessary, not merely fo 
satisfy the vengeance of popery, but also to complete the 
dignity of his successor. And it was only delayed in the 
hope of consuming his influence and character in the na- 
tion, before they consumed his flesh in the flames. Hence 
the protracted cruelty of his confinement. Hence the 
change of tactics when that course had failed. Hence the 
glozing letter of the Cardinal, the gentle treatment, and the 
delusive words of hope. And hence, after they had gained 
their purpose, and the Reformers were thrown into consterna- 
tion, and the public were edified, THE QUEEN WAS NOT TOUCH- 
ED, BUT ON THE CONTRARY, IN TEN Days from the change 
of their plan, and therefore in two or three days from the 
act of recantation, the falien prelate was chained to the 
stake, that he might feel in his body a foretaste of the de- 
vouring fire, to which they had so piously consigned his 
soul. 

Still, all this does not justify Cranmer in signing his ab- 
juration. It may be said with apparent justice, that the 
conduct of his enemies, however cruel, treacherous, and ex- 
ecrable, is no apology for him. Let ts try this act, there- 
fore, by another standard, and see how far it was worthy of 
reprehension. 

I presume that no reflecting mind can conceive for a mo- 
ment that this eminent reformer, at. the age of sixty-five, 
could have changed his real sentiments. At the beginning 
of the persecution, when he might have escaped, he had 
deliberately chosen to stand his ground ; and, at the end of 
two years, after so many of his old colleagues had actually 
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suffered martyrdom, he displayed his unconquered resolu- 
tion by openly resisting his judges, and denying they au- 
thority ; and therefore 1t cannot be doubted that his mind 
was fully determined to suffer the utmost severity of their 
power, according to the diabolical code of fiery execution 
which then prevailed all over Europe. But he had found 
hinself, thus far, subjected to another form of cruelty—the 
slow, lingering torment of imprisonment, which was harder 
to bear than the pangs of the stake. And he saw plainly 
their object in thus keeping him a wretched inmate of a 
dungeon, so long after others had been delivered to their 
fate. It was easy for him to anticipate that this system 
might be continued, until his wasting frame should enfeeble 
his intellect, and that in the end he might die in his prison- 
house, while his enemies should have it in their power to 
publish their own account of his pretended remorse and 
final confession of his alleged heresy, with none to contra- 
dict the tale. He knew the men with whom he had to deal. 
He knew that any artifice would be a virtue in their eyes, 
if they could render it tributary to the credit of the Church 
of Rome, and dishonorable to the Reformation. And now, 
when the comparative comfort of his new abode, and the 
increased vigor of his system, began to operate in strength- 
ening the natural love of life, it is easy to conceive how he 
might begin to regard the accomplishment of his escape as 
a kind of duty to the truth ; and thus, if he could only put 
to sleep the suspicions of his persecutors, and gain his lib- 
erty, and make his way to the Continent, amongst his old 
friends, the Lutherans of Germany, he might look forward 
to the opportunity of vindicating his principles; and even 
if it should please God to prolong his life, he might yet see 
the downfall of his present enemies, and return to dedicate 
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his last years to the defence and confirmation of the Gos- 
pel. 

To accomplish this, there was but one way open to him, 
a pretended recantation. Doubtless, he was well aware 
that such an act would give a dreadful shock to his friends, 
and that the foes of truth would triumph for a season. But 
he would have it in his power to rectify the evil, as soonas 
he should gain a safe retreat. He could then declare to 
the world the secrets of his prison-house, and justify his 
course by the necessity of circumstances. Against the Ro- 
manists he knew that he could plead the example of Pope 
Pascal, who, in A. D. 1111, made a treaty with the Em- 
peror Henry V. in order to free himself from imprisonment, 
which a Council held at Rome solemnly decided was not 
binding on his conscience, because he was in durance at 
the time.* He knew that the same principle was reassert- 
ed in his own day, when Francis I., in order to regain his 
liberty after the battle of Pavia, pledged himself to the Em- 
peror Charles V., in an enormous ransom, which the Par- 
liament of Paris, and all the casuists of France, held that 
he was not, in conscience or in honor, obliged to pay. He 
knew that the settled maxims of justice, in all civilized na- 
tions, held it allowable to lie, for the purpose of saving life 
or ending confinement, when the one was threatened, or the 
other was inflicted, unlawfully ; that even the most solemn 
bonds and oaths were reckoned null and void, if given to es- 
cape from robbers or assassins. And thus there seemed to 
be-enough of authority to excuse, under his peculiar cir- 
cumstances, an act of dissimulation. 

But the case of Pope Pascal deserves a little more de- 
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tail, being the most in point. For the quarrel between him 
and the emperor was about the right of investiture, which 
had kept up a state of almost continual war from the time 
of Gregory VII. And the Papal party had attached the 
guilt of heresy to the imperial claims, and regarded their 
own doctrine as absolutely essential to the proper inde- 
pendence of the Church. Nevertheless, when Henry car- 
ried off the Pope as his-prisoner, along with several Cardi- 
nals, and threatened them with death, or at least with mu- 
tilation of their members, the Pope was entreated by those 
around him to yield his claim, and consented to make a 
treaty, granting to the sovereign the right of investiture, and 
promising not only that he would never pronounce an ana- 
thema against him, but that he would aid the king, in good 
faith, to preserve his crown and empire. The solemn prom- 
ise thus made by the Pope was subscribed by sixteen Car- 
dinals. 

To this treaty was added the formality of a Papal Bull, 
regularly executed, and denouncing an anathema against all 
who should presume to oppose it. The emperor was then 
crowned in due form; and at the celebration of the Mass 
the Pope broke the Host in two, took one part himself, and 
gave the other to the sovereign, saying: “As this particle 
of the vivifying body is separated, even so may he be sepa- 
rated from the kingdom of Jesus Christ, who shall violate 
this treaty.” The emperor made valuable presents to the 
Pontiff, the Bishops, the Cardinals, and the rest of the 
clergy, and returned to Germany. And thus a schism of 
thirty-five years seemed to be terminated.* 

Yet all this was nullified soon afterwards. The Pope ~ 
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convened a Council at Rome, before which he related the 
violence which had induced him to make promises and is- 
sue a Bull against his conscience, professed his faith to be 
unchanged on the subject of investitures, and submitted the 
validity of his acts to the judgment of the Council. And 
the Council published the following decree: “ We all con- 
demn, by the ecclesiastical authority and the judgment of 
the Holy Ghost, the privilege extorted from Pope Pascal by 
the violence of King Henry, and declare it utterly null and 
void.” The Pope, on his part, wished to resign his dignity, 
judging himself unworthy to retain it on account of his con- 
cession to the emperor. But the Council would not receive 
his resignation, and obliged him to keep his office, turning 
all their indignation against Henry V., who was declared 
the enemy of the Church like his father.* 

The famous Ivo de Chartres wrote in the name of the 
French clergy belonging to the Archbishopric of Sens upon 
the same subject, in the following terms: “ That which the 
Pope has done was constrained by necessity, but his will did 
not approve it. This appears from the fact that as soon as 
he was out of danger, he ordered and forbade what he had | 
ordered and forbidden before, although in the time of peril 
he assented to some detestable writings. ‘Thus Peter made 
reparation for his three denials, by three confessions. 
Thus Pope Marcellinus, seduced by the impious, offered in- 
cense before the idol, and a few days afterwards received 
the crown of martyrdom, without having been condemned 
by his brethren. God has permitted these falls in the great- 
est men, in order that others might know their weakness, 
that they may fear to fall in like manner, or may rise again 
quickly.” t 

* Fleury, Tom. 14, p. 143-6, t Ib., 149. 
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From these extracts we may see the judgment of Rome 
upon the principle, that imprisonment under a threat of death 
may excuse AN ACT OF HERESY ; for the Pope and the Coun- 
cil, with the great body of your Church, regarded the claim 
of the emperor as a rank heresy, worthy of excommunica- 
tion ; and Pascal himself was so well convinced of this, 
that he tendered his resignation to the Council, as unworthy 
to exercise the office of Pope, after the commission of such 
asin. Yet the Council, “ by the ecclesiastical authority and 
the judgment of the Holy Ghost,” considered the violence un- 
der which he had acted as a sufficient apology, and refused 
to allow his resignation. The case of Marcellinus, quoted 
by Ivo de Chartres, was indeed a fable, which your own 
modern writers have given up, along with the false decre- 
tals. But it was universally believed in that day, and an- 
swers quite as well as if it were true, for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the principle. 

Thus Cranmer had a large amount of analogy and pre- 
cedent to excuse his act of abjuration, as the only means of 
escape from the misery of his situation, and especially from 
' the danger which the cause of truth must.incur if he should 
die in confinement, without an opportunity to tell the world 
his real sentiments. I am far from saying that he was sus- 
TIFIED. He did not susTiry HIMSELF. But on the con- 
trary, when he found that his artifice had failed, and that 
his subtle and treacherous enemies had only been practising 
upon his weakness, he acknowledged his sin before the vast 
assembly, and declared his solemn resolution that the hand 
which had signed his pretended abjuration should first perish 
in the flames. 

Strange and startling was the announcement of such a 
purpose. And wonderful was the confusion and wrath ex- 
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cited in the ranks of Rome, when they saw that the victim 
whom they had so cunningly fastened in the toils, had burst 
through the net, and now stood, as of old, boldly proclaim- 
ing the truth, and undertaking to perform an act of repent- 
ance for his brief offence, which was almost supernatu- 
ral. 

What more the noble old man would have added, is un- 
known, for as soon as his persecutors discovered that their 
base management was fruitless, they interrupted him with 
angry clamor, and commanded him to be led away to exe- 
cution. Immense was the crowd that attended to see the 
awful spectacle. His high rank in the Church, his long and 
well-known pre-eminence in talent, his mild and generous 
character, all concurred to make this the chief holocaust of- 
fered to the supremacy of Rome. ‘The people had heard 
of his recantation, and expected it to be now confirmed ; 
but the thousand ears which had heard his words in the 
Church, dispersed them through the multitude, and tenfold 
was the anxiety to see how he would conduct himself in the 
hour of his fiery trial. 

To speak after the manner of men, he made a foolish 
vow, which no mortal could accomplish. The possibility 
of doing it would hardly be allowed by the flames, which 
usually enveloped the entire body, and scorched the lungs, 
before the extremities were quite consumed. But even if 
a wonderful exception should occur in this respect, who could 
hold his right hand firmly in the hottest fire until it was re- 
duced to ashes? Who could so conquer the untold agony 
of such a death, and command the horrid sufferings of his 
whole frame, writhing in the keenest torture, to execute the 
judgment of his own free will on a single guilty member? 
Alas, poor Cranmer! ‘Thou hast made an idle boast, which 
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thine enemies will dwell upon in mockery, as another in- 
stance of reckless heretical presumption. 

The terrible procession arrives at the appointed spot, 
where all the preparations were made for the demoniac ex- 
hibition. The soldiery are posted in their ranks to keep 
off the pressing multitude. The outer garments of the 
doomed man are removed, and the iron chain is fastened 
round his waist, and the faggots are piled thick and high, 
while his eyes are lifted meekly up to heaven, and his lips 
are moving in silent prayer. The fire is lighted at the 
word of command, and ten thousand eyes are strained with 
the intensest interest to mark the movements of the hapless 
sufferer. Behold a wonder! The flames curl up, as if to 
spare his body, and form a fiery focus at his side. And he 
thrusts his right hand into the midst, and holds it there, un- 
moved, until it drops in ashes, beating his breast with the 
left, and calling on Christ Jesus for mercy, and exclaiming, 
from time to time, That unworthy hand! And so at last, 
when the promised sacrifice was accomplished, the fire 
turns in upon the holy victim, and his soul is released to 
join the beloved companions of his labors, Hooper, and Rid- 
ley, and Latimer, in the paradise of God. 

Such was the glorious end of this noble martyr, sig- 
nalized the more by his repentance for an act into which 
the treachery of his enemies betrayed him, and which was 
altogether excusable on their own principles of moral ac- 
countability. You deny him, indeed, the title of martyr, 
not only because he was the greatest English foe to Popery, 
but on the more plausible ground that he tried to avoid death 
by his recantation. But he was a martyr in will and reso- 
lution at the beginning of the work of blood, when he might 
have escaped, as hundreds did, and refused the opportunity. 
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He was a martyr in resolution during the two long years of his 
cruel imprisonment, and boldly refused to yield before the tri- 
bunal which condemned him. From the time of his public 
degradation by the order of that court, up-to the final act, . 
but ten days elapsed, during-which the erroneous though 
plausible idea of escape induced him to make his pretended 
abjuration. Shall he be deprived of all his previous char- 
acter of constancy and courage because he faltered during 
those few days under the subtle arts of his betrayers? Or 
can we refuse to grant, that the last sublime act of repent- 
ance more than redeemed the transient error, and proved, 
as if by a miracle of lofty heroism, that the spirit of a mar- 
tyr was in him? For nothing is recorded in the various ° 
histories of martyrdom more wonderful than this. And 
after we have pondered upon their glorious details, and felt 
that the power of divine grace was marvellously displayed 
in each several victory, we may still turn to Cranmer, hold- 
ing his own right hand to be consumed to ashes in the 
flames, and be obliged to acknowledge that this was an ex- 
ample of superhuman power and energy beyond them all. 
There can be no room to doubt that the intelligence of 
this cruel immolation, with its extraordinary attendant cir- 
cumstances, produced a corresponding effect upon the pub- 
lic mind throughout the nation. For so it was ordered, by 
the overruling wisdom of Providence, that the temporary 
fall of Cranmer gave to his last triumphant rise a deeper in- 
terest than could have been secured in any other manner. 
And thus it was that, like Samson, who, although the 
Philistines had deprived him of his sight, and kept him as 
their prisoner, yet slew, at his death, more of the enemies 
of Israel than he had ever slain before: even so the martyr 
Cranmer, by the mighty power of God, destroyed at the 
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stake more of the influence of Romanism over the hearts of 
Englishmen than he had been enabled to abolish dufag the 
whole of his previous lifetime. : 

The peculiar interest which I feel in the character of this 
eminent Reformer has carried me into so much detail, that 
I must dispatch briefly the remaining topics of Dr. Milner’s 
accusations. Happily, however, it will need but little space 
to show their palpable absurdity. 

Thus, he undertakes to say that, instead of the Reforma- 
tion improving the morals of the people, they were greatly 
changed for the worse. For this, he refers to certain com- 
plaints made by the Lutherans in Germany, but I do not see 
~ that he pretends to quote any similar declarations in Eng- 
Jand. I have only a few short remarks to make in reply. 

First, then, it is manifest that the results of religious 
changes on the morals of a whole nation can only be ascer- 
tained by time. The immediate effects of all change must 
be more or less of confusion until the Aisturbed elements 
settle down, and the regular fruits appear in their proper 
order upon successive generations. ‘To make a fair com- 
parison, therefore, it is necessary to look at the acknowl- 
edged state of moral corruption for centuries before the Ref- 
ormation, and at the condition of public morals since, com- 
ing down to our own day. Or, in order to bring the matter 
to a still fairer issue, let any intelligent mind compare the 
public morals of any country where Romanism rules su- 
preme, with the public morals of England, and decide for 
himself whether the result is not immeasurably in favor of 
the Reformation. 

Secondly, however, so far as the Church of Christ is 
concerned, there is an old and a true adage, Lixr Prope, 
LIKE PRIEST. For the priesthood of Christ are the teachers 
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of morality, as founded upon religion. And the effect of the 
teaching may always be safely inferred, as a general rule, 
from the character of the teachers themselves. I speak not 
of exceptions, but of the general rule, since I have so re- 
peatedly admitted that the mercy of God has always kept 
up, in the worst of times and corruptions, a few faithful men 
to transmit sincere religion from generation to generation, 
lest His Church should be altogether destroyed by the power 
of the Evil One. 

But now, let this maxim be applied to the priesthood, be- 
fore and since the Reformation. Let it be applied at the 

‘present day to the morals of the priesthood in Papal coun- 
tries, and in England or the United States. Let the ex- 
tracts from your own historian, Fleury, be read, and any or- 
dinary mind of intelligence can answer the question, wheth- 
er the same licentiousness, avarice, turbulence, and ambi- 
tion, would now be tolerated among the clergy for a mo- 
ment, which was formerly acknowledged to be almost uni- 
versal. Is it not notorious, even now, that the priests of 
Rome who live amongst Protestant communities are far 
more correct in their deportment than their brethren in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, or South America? Is it not notorious that 
the moral character of your clergy grows worse in propor- 
tion as they are at home, and better in proportion as they 
are surrounded by those whom they call HERETIcs? Yet 
how could this be so, unless the standard of morals had 
been raised to a far higher mark, by the principles of the 
Reformation ! 

Thirdly, the surest way to estimate the moral standard 
of the Roman priesthood, would seem to be by direct refer- 
ence to the head and centre of your religion, that great city, 
whose sovereign is a Bishop, and all of whose rulers are 
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consecrated men. Let me ask, then, what the people of 
Rome think of their own pastors and guides, even 7 our 
times? Let me recall to your memory the late outbreak 
in favor of political and religious liberty, when a republic 
was established for a brief space, until it was put down by 
the cannon of France.. You know, Most Reverend Sir, 
that your Pope was forced to fly in disguise, and those peo- 
ple who are so devoutly attached to their spiritual guides, 
and so admirably governed by their piety and wisdom, re- 
proached them as a set of hypocritical tyrants, and rose up 
against them in a spirit which almost threatened their ex- 
termination. When and where have the members of a re- 
formed Church thus denounced their clergy? And what is 
the morality of a system worth which sets at such mortal 
variance the teachers and the taught, and is forced to rely 
on foreign bayonets for the order which ought to be the 
natural result of religious truth and practical piety in that 
peculiar spot, whose government is administered solely by 
the professed chief pastors of Christendom ? 

And fourthly, let the internal working of Romanism be 
judged by the disclosures made in the recent trial of Achille 
vs. Newman, or by the evidence of the thousands of Irish 
who have left the Church of Rome for the Church of Eng- 
land during the last few years, or by the comparative moral- 
ity of those who come under the immediate observation of 
the intelligent. We should be content even with this mode 
of settling the question, notwithstanding the fact that the 
moral influence of the Bible, through the principles ofthe Ref- 
ormation, has spread more or less throughout the Christian 
world. For in whatever way, or by whatever standard, 
the matter is fairly examined, the result must be clear, that 
there is nothing less favorable to morality than the Roman 
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confessional, and nothing so sure to strengthen and enlarge 
morality as the open teaching and truly divine authority 
of the Word of God. 

The next head of Dr. Milner’s accusation is, that the Ref- 
ormation produced an enormous amount of civil war, rebel- 
lions, and desolations, throughout Europe. And this I ut- 
terly deny. It was not the Reformation. that produced 
those wars, but the grasping tyranny of Rome, which stood 
up against liberty of conscience, and determined, every- 
where, to dragoon mankind into submission, after her old 
style for centuries, by fire and sword, since she could not 
govern them by truth or piety. The reformers on the Con- 
tinent were forced to defend their rights against Roman des- 
potism. As fast as those rights were secured, there was 
immediate peace. And we may safely defy our accuser to 
point to a single war amongst the nations since Romanism 
has been disarmed, which could be properly called a war 
for religion. ‘The audacity of this charge is the more 
astonishing, when every reader of history knows, that since 
the time of Gregory VII., almost all the wars of Europe 
were either originated or fomented by Popery. The city 
of Rome itself has been taken and pillaged more frequently 
than any other, and that by princes who professed the same 
religion. Nor has the genius of effrontery ever published 
a more unfounded assumption than that which connects war 
with the spirit of the Reformation, or peace with the prin- 
ciples of Rome. 

Lastly, I come to the final impeachment of your most un- 
scrupulous advocate, where he numbers an alarming list of 
monasteries, hospitals, and colleges, suppressed or destroyed 
in England, among the fruits of the Reformation. What 
he intended his readers to understand by “ 90 colleges, and 
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2,374 colleges, chapels or hospitals,” I am unable to say. 
He refers to no authority upon the number of the hgSpitals, 
the character of the colleges, or the special acts or dates 
to which he alluded. The charge is one of those sweep- 
ing accusations in which his volume abounds, and I have 
shown already, as I shall often be obliged to show again, 
that his assertions are often very wide of historical accuracy. 

But if he intended, as I must presume, that his readers 
should brand the Reformation with the design to injure the 
interests of education, or humanity to the sick, the know- 
ledge of all Christendom will revolt at the imputation. So 
far is this from being true, that the constant effort to provide 
for the education of the masses is a fixed character of the 
reformed everywhere, and is exhibited above all other coun- 
tries in England, Prussia, and the United States. And in 
those countries, there is the same advance continually made 
in the benevolence which takes thought for the sick and the 
destitute. ‘The Church of Rome, indeed, claims immense 
credit to. herself for the various Orders of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Charity, &c., who make a business of philanthropy, 
and assume to themselves a title which seems to appro- 
priate the doing of good as their special prerogative. But 
the fact is that your Church never suggested a single one of 
them, nor have they any necessary connection with her 
distinctive principles. They were, without exception, the 
result of individual zeal, and the same zeal is at liberty 
to establish institutions for similar objects in any re- 
formed communion. That they sprang up in the Church 
of Rome is true, and that the Pope gave them his sanction 


is likewise true. And they may spring up in any other. 


Church and receive its sanction, without touching a single 
pot of controversy belonging to the Reformation. Whether 
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they are expedient or desirable, on the whole, is quite an- 
other question. But certain it is that they never had their 
origin with either Pope or Council. And equally certain it 
is that the principle for which they are to be praised, if 
- praised at all—viz., the making a regular business of that 
benevolence which should be performed as a duty of love 
to Christ and to His people—that principle is equally open 
to all who choose to adopt it, without the slightest reference 
to Romish faith or practice. 

Thus much with regard to education and benevolence. 
On the other remaining topic of the monasteries, it is an 
historical fact that their suppression was begun by Henry 
VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey, under the sanction of the Pope, 
and that im France and Spain the same suppression has 
been carried on, to a great extent, on grounds of simple po- 
litical expediency. It is another indisputable fact that no 
country can thrive where momrasteries are numerous, because 
it is the invariable tendency of such institutions to be op- 
posed to all progress, and to sink down, after the zeal of 
their first beginning, into an indolent, listless apathy, if not, 
as they have done in so many deplorable instances, into li- 
centiousness and vice. And it is a third unquestionable 
fact that England, after she got rid of her monks and nuns, 
advanced more rapidly in all the elements of human great- 
ness than any other kingdom of Europe , while thiose 
countries which most swarm with monks and nuns have re- 
mained stationary, or have gone backward, on the scale of 
national distinction, even to our own day. 

Much, I am aware, has been written, even amongst our- 
selves, on the superior wisdom of the Church of Rome, in 
securing to herself the various instances of individual zeal, 
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exalting the leaders to the rank of saints, and establishing 
them as the heads of some monastic order. And theShurch 
of England has been blamed for her unyielding stiffness in 
the case of Wesley, and many others, whose ardor might 
have. been turned into a channel of great practical benefit 
by an accommodating use of the Romish policy. 

I acknowledge frankly, that there is not a little in this 
aspect of the case which is specious and plausible. But 
yet, I am well persuaded that a deeper examination of the 
matter would lead to a very different conclusion. Itis cer 
tain that there were no orders of men im the ancient Church 
of Israel. Individuals were allowed to become Nazarites 
for a time, and prophets of extraordinary powers were sent 
to warn the rulers and the nation. But none of these were 
made the founders of an imperium in imperio, or the head of 
a fixed and perpetual mstitution. And when a disposition 
to band together, under special names, was manifested in 
the Church of Corinth, St. Paul put it down at once, as the 
result of a spirit of schism, asking, with indignant empha- 
sis, ls Curist pivipepD? Add to this that there was noth- 
ing of the kind in the primitive Church until the fourth 
century, and that its real beginning was not in the policy of 
the ecclesiastical system, but in the necessity of private 
Christians, who went out into desert places, during the 
Decian persecution, in the latter part of the century pre- 
ceding. Unfortunately, that which was commenced from 
necessity, became a matter of choice, and in a little while, 
erected itself as superior to the divine and commanded sys- 
tem of the Saviour and His inspired Apostles. Monachism 
took the reins of influence, and, in due time, lifted its: 
head of pride, by the Pharisaic ostentation of sanctity and 
asceticism, above all the scriptural rules of the Gospel. 
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And from that time, down to the period of the Reformation, 
the history of the Church is full of proof that its results 
were evil. Its tendencies were all in favor of superstition, 
will-worship, and sanctimonious exhibitions of austerity, 
borrowed, not from Scripture, but from the Dervishes and 
Fakeers of the East. False miracles to make the vulgar 
stare, false maxims to stimulate competition in torturing the 
flesh, false penances to expiate transgression, the false 
veneration of images, relics, and saints, the false virtue of 
celibacy, the false doctrine of purgatory, the false neces- 
sity of auricular confession, the false duty of persecution 
against heretics, and finally the cruel and bloody Inquisition, 
may all be fairly ascribed to monkery. And in a regular 
connection with these, came the habits of licentiousness, 
as a natural reaction from an overstrained severity in self- 
mortification. In a word, the genius of Monachism lay in 
the effort to be religious beyond-and independent of the Scrip- 
tures. And hence, I cannot but regard it as a subtle device 
of that spiritual adversary, who knows so well how to 
make himself appear as an angel of light, to lure mankind 
more surely into ruin. 

For myself, therefore, I speak with the fullest conviction 
when I say, that I thank God for having thus far kept the 
Church of England and her offspring from the specious but 
most perilous institution of Monachism. I rejoice that the 
late movement in that direction, however well intended and 
lawful in itself, is regarded with so little favor. And I trust 
that we shall never be deluded into the fatal error of bor- 
rowing from the policy of Romanism, in any form, an insti- 
tution which takes another basis besides that of the Church, 
and professes a higher rule of life than that of the Bible. 
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Most Revrerenp Sir: 


Tur 25th letter of Dr. Milner, together with tke two fol- 
lowing, is devoted to the third mark of the true Church, 
viz., its Catholicity. And in support of his claim that this 
can only be found in the Church of Rome, to the exclusion 
of all others, he uses the arguments which I shall next con- 
sider. 

He first appeals to the current name allowed to Roman- 
ists by general usage. As, where a man is asked, Are you 
a Caruoric? and he answers, No, J am a Protestant! 
although the individual professes to believe in the Hoty 
Caruottic Cuurcu. And this your ingenious author calls 
a glaring instance of inconsistency and self-condemnation. 

In truth, however, it is nothing of the kind, being 
only an instance of the same word being used with 
different meanings, which happens to be one of the 
most common facts in the world. The Church of Rome 
called itself, very justly, Catholic, in common with all the 
other Churches of a sound faith, in the early beginning of 
Christianity, when that term, which signifies universal, was 
introduced to distinguish the orthodox from the heretics 
since these were usually named after their leaders, as the 
Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Arians, &c. Hence, by 
long possession, it became, as it were, their current title, 
and therefore, at the time of the Reformation, the term 
Protestants grew into use, by wav of a convenient, distinc- 
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tion, meaning those who protested against the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome, while they claimed to be really more 
Catholic than that polluted Church, because they held no 
doctrines of faith except those which were in perfect con- 
formity to the creed of primitive Christianity, at the period 
when the term Catholic was first adopted. By modern cus- 
tom, therefore, the word Catholic has become a sort of title 
synonymous with. Roman in the public mind, just as the 
word Protestant is used to signify one of the reformed. But 
this mode of employing the terms in common parlance has 
no relation to the theological question, whether the true sys- 
tem of the Holy Catholic Church is best represented by 
Rome or England. That must be determined by a fair com- 
parison with the primitive Church of the Apostles’ planting. 

To show how readily words come to assume a popular 
meaning, much more restricted than their proper and origi- 
nal signification, I shall content myself with two examples 
out of a multitude. 

Thus, the word Doctor, as every scholar knows, signified 
originally, and still, in strictness, signifies, a TracnzErR. 
And therefore it has for ages been conferred on theologians, 
as in the case of the Doctor of Divinity ; on musicians, as 
Doctor of Music; on lawyers, as Doctor of Laws; as 
well as on physicians, who are Doctors of Medicine. But, 
in common popular usage, it is employed to signify the last, 
almost exclusively. Suppose, then, according to Dr. Mil- 
ner’s mode of regarding the subject, that a clergyman who 
has the title of Doctor of Divinity, calls on a sick parish- 
ioner, and the servant at the door asks him, Are you a doc- 
tor ? and he answers, No, J am a clergyman, would any one 
be so silly as to call this a glaring instance of inconsistency 
and self-condemnation? As if the minister thereby gave up 
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his right to be a Doctor of Divinity, because he was will- 
ing to receive and answer the question according to the 
manifest meaning of the inquiry, which he knew was made 
in the popular sense, and no other ? 

Again, the word soldier strictly signifies a person who is 
enlisted, according to law, to fight, under the orders of his 
commanding officer, against the public enemy. And there- 
fore, from the earliest ages, it has been used in the Baptis- 
mal service, with perfect truth and propriety, to express the 
enlistment of the Christian by the law of faith, to fight man- 
fully under the banner of Christ against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. But in popular parlance, the word has only 
its secular meaning, which, by common usage, is limited to 
the soldier of the State or Commonwealth. Suppose, then, 
that a baptized Christian is addressed with the question, 
Are you a soldier? and he replies, No, I am a merchant, 
could it be imagined that he intended, by this, to give up” 
his character as a soldier of Christ? Would any man be 
so absurd as to call such an answer, a glaring instance of in- 
consistency and self-condemnation ? 

There is, therefore, in this first argument of Dr. Mil- 
ner, nothing better than a very small quibble derived from 
popular usage, of which I should have supposed a theolo- 
gian would have been ashamed. But I have learned that 
he belongs to that school of theologians who are ashamed 
of nothing which is likely, at whatever cost, to aid in ob- 
taining a victory. 

To the statement of the origin of the term Catholic, in 
his. 26th letter, and his quotations from the fathers, I have 
no objection. He saith truly that the word did not occur 
in the primitive form of the Apostles’ Creed ; that the title 
Catholic was applied to the Church to distinguish it from 
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heretics and schismatics ; and that the term itself was de- 
rived from the Greek xadoArKdc, which signifies universal. 
And then he quotes St. Augustin and Vincent of Lerins m 
two passages which I pray my readers to note particularly, 
because they are material to a true apprehension of the 
whole question. 

“ The Catholic Church,” saith St. Augustin, “ is so called, 
because it is spread throughout the world. If your Church,” 
he adds, addressing certain heretics, “is Catholic, show me 
that it spreads its branches throughout the world, for such 1s 
the meaning of the word Catholic.” 

Here, then, is a test which was conclusive in the days of 
Augustin, but which ceased to be so ever since the ambi- 
tion of Rome separated the Western from the Eastern 
Churches in the ninth century. From that time the Cath- 
olic communion of the Church was broken up, nor is it 
likely that this branch of practical primitive Catholicity will 
ever be restored, until the second advent of the great Re- 
deemer. On this very ground, therefore, which Dr. Milner 
himself assumes, we disprove the claim of the modern 
Church of Rome to the title of Catholic, in the sense of St. 
Augustin, because she does not extend her branches through- 
out the world. 'The Church of Greece, the Coptic, the Ar- 
menian, a1] the Russian Churches, disclaim her commu- 
nion, as well as the reformed Church of England. And so 
do the various Protestant Churches of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the United States, notwithstanding they all agree in 
holding fhe belief in the Holy Catholic Church, according 
to the primitive Creed. To this test of Catholicity, there- 
fore, your advocate appeals in vain. It has ceased to exist 
for more than a thousand years, and any reliance which he 
can pretend to place on that ground, is a manifest absurdity. 
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. The only sense in which the character of Catholic can 
now be claimed is, consequently, in the unity of dogtrine, 
worship, and discipline, with that primitive Church which 
first adopted the title. And this principle is stated by Dr. 
Milner himself in the followmg quotation from Vincent of 
Lerins, which I commend to the special attention of the 
reader :— 

“The Catholic or universal doctrine,” writes St. Vincent 
of Lerins, “is that which remains the same through all 
ages, and will continue so to the end of the world. He isa 
TRUE CatTHouic who firmly adheres to the faith which he 
knows the Catholic Church has universally taught from the 
days of old.” 

Here your favorite author quotes enough to justify our 
claim to the term Catholic, because we reject the corrup- 
tions of Papal Rome on the very ground that they are no 
part of the faith which “the Catholic Church universally 
taught from the days of old.” And we hold ourselves able 
to prove, that in all those points where we differ from your 
modern Church, we are with the ancient true Catholics, 
while you are against them. The testimony of Vincent, how- 
ever, has been cited much more largely on page 284, and 
the reader will do well to refer to the extracts there, in order 
to refresh his memory. 

The next branch of Dr. Milner’s argument is the claim 
to superior numbers, as if that could possibly establish the 
title to Catholicity in those controverted points where we 
charge your Church with heretical additions to the primi- 
tive Catholic Creed. For what is the term Catholic worth, 
in theology, unless it be understood as synonymous with THE 
trutH? And when was the truth of religious doctrine de- 
termined by an appeal to NumBeRs? How would such an 
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argument have stood when Noah, with the seven members 
of his family, were saved in the ark, while the deluge swept 
away the multitude of the ungodly? Or when Abraham 
was called to be the father of the faithful 2 Or when Moses 
was sent to deliver Israel from Egypt? Or when Elijah 
thought himself the only prophet of God, while the prophets of 
Baal were four hundred and fifty men? How should the ap- 
peal to numbers aid in the settlement of the faith, when the 
Saviour Himself declares, that strait 1s the gate and narrow 
the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it?” And again: “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Fathers good pleasure to give you the kingdom?” How 
would the argument operate when the Redeemer was con- 
demned by the general voice crying out that He should be 
crucified, while His true disciples were but a handful of 
persons, only amounting to one hundred and twenty? Nay, 
even in the Church itself, after it had become diffused 
through every land, and the term Catholic could be in all 
respects applied to it, how would the argument of numbers 
have stood the test in the days of Arianism, when the 
phrase was adopted of ATHANASIUS AGAINST THE WORLD ? 
I have already quoted a conclusive passage on this last 
point from Vincent of Lerins, which I shall here repeat.* 
“ Thus,” saith this eminent teacher, to whom Dr. Milner 
himself appeals, “ when the poison of the Arians contami- 
nated, not a portion only, but almost the whole world, so 
that the minds of nearly all the Latin Bishops were over- 
spread with a certain darkness as to the course which 
should be followed in such a confusion of things, even then, 
whoever was a true lover and worshipper of Christ, prefer- 


* See page 286. 
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ring the ancient faith to the new perfidy, was not nen 
with the plague of the contagion.” 

Hence, the rule laid down by Vincent is altogether irre- 
concilable with this boastful appeal to a majority. “ He is 
a true Catholic,” saith the author, “ who firmly adheres to 
the faith which he knows the Catholic Church has univer- 
sally taught from the days of old.” Or, as he elsewhere 
states it,* “In the Catholic Church itself, we must be care- 
ful to hold that which was believed EVERYWHERE, ALWAYS, 
AND By ALL. For thisitis which is TRULY AND PROPERLY 
Catuouic.” Not what a majority may have held during 
the comparatively modern history of Romanism, but what 
all Christians held from the beginning. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the long and imposing list of 
places which Dr. Milner sets forth to magnify the claim of 
your Church to the term Catholic, his whole assumption is 
totally at variance with the only true principle. But even 
were it otherwise, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish the fact which he assumes, namely, that your 
Church does actually contain the majority of Christendom. 
The statistics upon this point are by no means precise. 
Taking the ordinary computation, however, as it is given, 
we should have the following distribution :-— 

The Church of Rome, 128 millions. 

The Protestant Churches, 61 millions. 

The Greek, including the Russian Church, 70 millions. 

If this be correct, there would be 259 millions in the Chris- 
tianized portion of the world, of which Rome would claim 
128 millions, and the rest would amount to 131 millions, 
giving against Popery a majority of three millions. And 
this majority would be much increased if we had the sta- 
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tistics of the Armenians, the Copts, and many others. 
When we remember, however, the uncertainty of the data, 
how few, amongst the mass of Romanists, know anything 
about the questions in issue, and how totally impracticable 
it must be to estimate the amount whigh ought to be sub- 
tracte? for positive infidelity, indifference, formality, and 
superstition, it must be obvious that the appeal to numbers, 
as a test of truth or real Catholicity, is altogether worthless 
and v3in. 

But especially, on this point, 1 would beg my readers to 
remember, that there is no promise in Scripture which en- 
courages us to expect absolute universality for the Church of 
God, until the second advent of the Divine Redeemer to 
judge the world. Up to that period, though the Gospel 
must be “ preached as a witness to all nations,” yet Satan 
will continue to rule in the hearts of the vast majority of 
mankind. The Lord has indeed established His Church, 
His kingdom upon earth, and has promised that it shall 
continue to the end, and that “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” But He has not promised that it shall 
prevail universally against the gates of hell until the time 
appointed for His great triumph, when Satan shall be bound, 
and Christ shall reign on the throne of David, and all the 
nations shall behold His glory. Hence we see at this day 
that the evil is mingled with the good, even in the Church 
itself, while the whole of Christendom does not embrace 
more than a fourth part of the human family, and all the rest 
are still involved in the thick darkness of heathenism, or in 
the unbelief of the Mahometan and the Jew. And this 
brings us to consider the other meanings of the term Catho- 
lic, in its position in the Creed, as it is expounded by the 
ancient fathers, to whom Dr. Milner himself appeals, 
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Thus, Cyril, the Archbishop of Jerusalem, treating on the 
very point, saith, that “ the Church is called Catholic of uni- 
versal, because it is diffused through the whole world to the 
farthest limits of the earth. Also, because if teaches uni- 
versally and without defect all the doctrines which ought 
to come under the notice of men, whether of things visible 
or invisible, celestial or terrestrial. Likewise, because it 
‘subjects every rank of mankind to a true piety (Gr., 
évoébecay), both princes and subjects, learned and simple. 
And finally, because it cures and heals every kind of sin 
which is perpetrated by the body and the soul, and pos- 
sesses every kind of virtue, by whatever name it may be 
called, in words and in deeds, and all sorts of spiritual 
gifts.”* 

A similar view of the matter is presented by Isidore, 
Bishop of Seville, where he saith, “The Church is called 
Catholic, because it is instituted through the whole world; 
or Catholic, because there is in it the universal doctrine for 
the instruetion of mankind, concerning things terrestrial 
and celestial; or because it draws all men to itself in the 
subjection of piety, princes and subjects, orators and un- 
learned ; or because it cures all the sins of men which are 
committed by the body and the soul.” 

Such is the teaching of antiquity, as to the meaning of 
the word Catholic, and you will at once perceive that out of 
the four reasons here assigned, one only bears reférence to 
the universality of catholic communion, which was a fact 
during the first seven centuries of the Christian era, but 
ceased from the time when the schismatical ambition of the 
papacy had driven away the Oriental Churches, although in _ 


* §, Cyril. Hierol., Cat. 18, De Ecc. Cath., p. 296, 
+ Isidor, Hispal., p- 392, C. 
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the opinion of the English Reformers it continued still ina 
modified sense, by reason of the relation which every branch 
of the Church bears to Christ, in whom all true Christians 
are One, even although they may not associate together. 
_ And certainly, in so far as the faith of the Apostles remains 
professed in the Creeds of all the Churches, notwithstand- 
ing their dissensions in other*matters, and that pure and 
scriptural faith is received into the heart, and manifested in 
the life, there is a real unity and a real Catholicity, which the 
subtlety of Satan has indeed disturbed and troubled, and 
yet not been permitted to destroy. For it is not because 
Christians are brethren in the vistBLE Church that they be- 
come the children of God, but it is rather because they are 
the children of God that they are accounted as brethren. 
Thus, in the relations of earth, the fraternity does not pro- 
duce the parentage, but the parentage produces the frater- 
nity. And hence the children of the same father are breth- _ 
ren of necessity, however bitter their mutual dissensions 
may be ; and remain one family still in respect of that which 
made them brethren at first, even when the practical unity 
of love is changed into strife and opposition. 

We find, however, in the definitions which I have quoted 
from the fathers, no appeal to numbers, as the test of Catho- 
licity, nor the least intimation that truth is to be determined 
by a table of statistics, according to Dr. Milner’s argument. 
But on the contrary, the faith derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as it was held from the beginning, always, everywhere, 
and by all, was the true test: equally true when the Church 
was overrun by Arianism, as when it was first established 
by the preaching of the inspired Apostles ; and equally true 
at this day, even if the errors of Roman heresy were far 
more extensive than they are; yea, even if the advocates 
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of the primitive Gospel were again reduced to an fe oe. 
sius against the world. 

But now I come to the more important argument of Dr. 
Milner, in which he claims Catholicity with respect to time 
as well as place. And here he puts forth (p. 182) an inge- 
nious but yet a very manifest sophism. “If ever,” saith he, 
“there was a period since her foundation, in which the 
Church has failed, by teaching or promoting error or vice, 
then the promises of the Almighty in favor of the seed of 
David and the kingdom of the Messiah, in the Book of 
Psalms, and in those of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, have 
failed; then the more explicit promises of Christ concern- 
ing this Church and her pastors have failed ; then the Creed 
itself, which is the ‘object of the present discussion, has 
been false.” A more perfect specimen of paralogism than 
this can hardly be exhibited, and I think it will need but 
a very small measure of solid reasoning to show its ab- 
surdity. | 

For, in the first place, Dr. Milner confounds the failure 
of the Church with its corruption. What sort of argument 
is this? Does the fountain of water fail, when it becomes 
umpure through some foreign intermixture 2 Does language 
fail, when it becomes corrupted by strange idioms? Does 
the atmosphere fail, when it becomes foul by noxious mias- 
mata? Does society fail, when it becomes infected with 
crime and immorality? Does a nation fail, when its rulers 
become tyrannical, and its public teachers mingle falsehood 
with truth? ‘The answer is manifest, and hence it must be 
quite obvious that even though the Church becomes corrupt- 
ed by the introduction of errors and superstitions, fraud and 
despotism, yet she does not fail, so long as the principles 
of the Gospel hold a place in her professed system. ‘The 
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Church of Rome has kept those principles still, notwith- 
standing her adoption of so many perilous and monstrous 
innovations. And for that very reason it was that the Eng- 
lish Reformers did not propose to establish a new Church, 
but only to cut off the novel corruptions, and thus restore 
the old Church to her primitive purity. 

Secondly, the very prophecies to which Dr. Milner re- 
fers are only to be rightly explained on the same ground of 
consistency. For those prophecies all pledge the omnipo- 
tence of the Lord for the perpetuity of Isrant, the chosen 
people. Therefore Israel has not failed, and cannot fail, 
because the power and truth of God have sustained and will 
sustain her, until the promised inheritance of glory shall be 
consummated in the last days. But who can deny that 
Israel has been grievously corrupted—that idolatry was in- 
troduced and patronized by her rulers and priests for ages 
—that they made void the law of God by their traditions— 
that they were finally, with the exception of a faithful rem- 
nant, seduced into the rejection and crucifying of their own 
divine Messiah, and were broken off from the root of Abra- 
ham, that the Gentiles might be grafted in their place? 
And yet we know by the express words of St. Paul, that 
they are to be “ grafted again into their own olive-tree ;” 
that the Lord will “ turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” and 
that “all Israel shall be saved.” And meanwhile they are 
kept from failing, by the mighty power of the Most High. 
Still, though sunk in the darkness of unbelief, they cling to 
Moses and the prophets. Still they look forward to the Ad- 
vent of Christ. Still they claim the same glorious prom- 
ises. Still, though they have no faith in the Saviour who 
has come, yet they perpetuate their old faith in a Saviour 
who is coming. And therefore, the very passages of Scrip- 
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ture to which your Roman sophist so boldly ee 
his whole argument, because they prove, in the strongest 
conceivable form, how the ancient Church of God’s chosen 
people has been corrupted by a variety of the most awful 
errors, and is still kept in being—still preserved from fail- 
ing—until the promised time, when they shall be gathered 
from the East and the West, the North and the South, into 
the kingdom of their divine Redeemer. 

This wondrous mystery of the Lord’s unfailing mercy is 
most forcibly illustrated by those passages of the prophets, 
where the Deity speaks of His having espoused Judah and 
Israel to Himself, and then having put them away for their 
adulteries, but with a solemn assurance that He would re- 
store them to their privileges again.* And thus we see the 
true aspect of the question in relation to the Church of 
Rome. She was the Bride of Christ, like all the other 
Churches of the Apostles’ planting, when she received the 
pure faith of the Gospel. She became adulterous, like 
ancient Israel, by the introduction of corrupt doctrines, and 
the toleration of iniquity, for ages together, as we have seen 
in the extracts of your own historian, Fleury. And yet, as 
Israel never renounced her original covenant, and was there- 
fore still preserved, though in the midst of judgments and 
calamities, so the Church of Rome has never renounced the 
original creed of her first faith, and therefore still continued, 
and now continues, in the covenant of the Gospel, though 
judgments and calamities have marked her progress hither- 
to, and heavier judgments and calamities are yet to come. 

For she, too, is called a harlot, inthe Book of Revelations, 
as Israel is called by the ancient prophets ; and there is a 
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striking similarity in the denunciations of God against His 
faithless Bride under both the dispensations ; the chief dif- 
ference consisting in this: that a final restoration is prom- 
ised to Israel, while Popery, the Christian Babylon, shall be 
destroyed forever, at the Second Advent of the Almighty 
King. 

This seriptural term, an adulteress, explains clearly the 
double aspect of your modern Church of Rome, which has 
been a subject of so much difficulty to many minds. For, 
as an adulteress is a true, that is, a real wife, (since, if she 
were not a wife, she could not be an adulteress) and is at 
the same time a false wife, by reason of her sin: so your 
Papal Church is a true Church, by reason of her original 
marriage covenant which she retains in the primitive Creeds, 
while she is a false Church by reason of her manifold cor- 
ruptions. As the adulteress is the friend of her husband, 
on account of her unity of interest with him, and even by 
some lingering feelings of affection ; and is yet to-be con- 
sidered as his worst enemy, through her criminal admission 
of strangers to his privileges : so your Papal Church is the 
friend of Christ, and yet an Anti-Christ, or enemy, through 
her idolatrous adoption of other mediators, and the thousand 
wounds she has inflicted on His people. As the adulteress, 
so long as she is not formally divorced, has a legal right to 
act with the authority of a lawful wife, and that authority 
is not to be disputed, in those things which the known will 
of her husband sanctions ; so your Papal Church has a le- 
gal right to act in all those matters which the Saviour has 
ordained, and thus possesses full power to perpetuate the 
Gospel ministry, the sacraments, the worship and the dis- 
cipline, established in the beginning. And as every wife, 
whether faithful or faithless, is limited by the authority of 
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her husband, so that she has no right whatever to be pola y 
in contradiction to his will; so your Papal Church’has no 
authority beyond the word of Christ, but whenever she pre- 
sumes to teach and govern in opposition to His precepts, 
should be resisted by all His faithful children. 

The same course of reasoning furnishes a full reply to the 
argument which Dr. Milner endeavors to rest on the text in 
the 16th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. “ On this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” The words my Cuurcu refer plainly to 
the Church of Christ, and include the Churches of Greece, 
Russia, Armenia, Abyssinia, and all the rest, as well as 
the Church of Rome, so far as they are truly Churches of 
Christ, that is, so far as they preserve the original Creed 
and system of the Apostles’ planting. Beyond this, how- 
ever, they have no share in the promise, because, beyond 
this, they are not Churches of Christ, but Churches of men, 
deluded, too often, into gross error by the subtlety of Satan. 
Nevertheless, the gates of hell have not prevailed against 
any of them, because they have all retained the primitive 
truths of the Gospel system, notwithstanding the corrup- 
tions which, more or less, exist among them, and of which 
your modern Church of Rome has by far the largest share. 
And, therefore, the promise has been fulfilled. Satan has 
assaulted them, his arts have succeeded to a certain extent, 
but so long as the scriptural creed is not utterly abandoned, 
he cannot prevail. The truth still exerts somewhat of its 
proper influence. Some souls, from age to age, are still 
led to rely, in the simplicity of a heartfelt faith, on the Al- 
mighty Saviour. And thus these Churches are like an an- ~ 
cient tree, which, though the trunk be all cankered and 
foul with long decay, still sends up from the healthy root 
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some living sap, producing here and there a few scattered 
fruits, to remind one of the plenteous harvest which adorned 
its pristine vigor. 

Hence, when Dr. Milner asserts the antiquity of his 
Church, and wonders by what strange means so many mil- 
lions could have been prevailed on to give up the pure re- 
ligion of Christ, and to embrace a pretended new and false 
system, which its adversaries call Popery, he wilfully pre- 
sents what he must have known to be a false issue to his 
readers. For no one denies that the Church of Rome was 
established by the Apostles. Nor does any one allege that 
she has given up the original creed of the Gospel. On the 
contrary, the whole controversy turns on the corruptions 
which she has added to the faith. And it is absurd to argue, 
that because we cannot prove the precise time and mode 
when those corruptions were introduced, therefore they 
were not introduced at all: because it is certain that such 
changes must have been effected by slow and almost im- 
perceptible gradations, from the manifest impossibility of 
introducing them in any other way ; and therefore we admit 
that twelve centuries at least elapsed before they were 
brought to a climax. But are we ata loss to determine 
that the cankered and decayed tree is changed, because no 
man can tell when or how the disease began its ravages ? 
If a fair and fruitful field becomes overrun with noxious 
weeds, can we not ascertain the fact, without asking to be 
informed when and how the first seeds of those intruders 
took root there? Or if a human countenance be presented 
to us, distorted, ulcerated, and foul with deformity, and it is 
confessed on all sides that it was once radiant with health 
and beauty, must we doubt that it is changed because we 
are ignorant of the day and hour when the system became 
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corrupt, or how the malady went on with ever-growing viru- 
lence to its melancholy consummation ? 

In like manner, we know what the Church of Christ was 
in the beginning, from the testimony of its founders, the 
blessed Apostles ; and next after them, from the writings of 
the fathers. We know what it subsequently became, from 
the testimony of your Roman historians themselves. The 
change is thus demonstrated by the clearest proof, and it is 
a mockery of common sense to evade it by insisting that it 
is still the same Church that it was, to all intents and pur- 
poses. We grant the identity in the point of historical suc- 
cession, and in the continuance of the ancient Creeds; but 
we deny it in the matter of the subsequent corruptions of 
faith and morals. The decayed tree is the same with the 
healthy sapling, but yet has undergone a ruinous change. 
The field which is overrun with noxious weeds is the same 
which was once so fruitful, but yet it has suffered a sad de- 
terioration. The deformed and bloated countenance is the 
same face which was once so lovely, but yet it has become 
loathsome and offensive. And the modern Church is the 
same which was planted by apostolic hands, as the Church 
of Israel was by the divine authority under Moses and 
Aaron ; and yet, like that Church of Israel, it became filled 
with idolatry, superstition, false traditions, and licentious im- 
morality, all produced, in both cases, by their sad propen- 
sity to corrupt the only sure system of the written Word of 
God, through the subtle suggestions of their spiritual adver- 
sary. 

We may readily perceive, therefore, the true state of the 
question, if this distinction is borne in mind. The Holy - 
Catholic Church may and must be admitted as universal in 
point of time, provided we distinguish between THE CuurcH 
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properly so called, and the numerous corruptions which 
were subsequently grafted upon it, and which it was the ob- 
ject of the English Reformers to cut away. But what is it 
that confers the true being of the Church? Precisely the 
efaith and the ordinances instituted by Christ, her divine 
Lord and Master, either immediately by His own command, 
or mediately by His inspired Apostles, as we find them laid 
down in the written record of the New Testament. It is by 
virtue of these, and these alone, that ruzE CHURCH IS UNITED 
TO HER Saviour. Not the worship of the Virgin and the 
Saints—not the belief of purgatory and indulgences—not 
the degrading confidence in the wonder-working power of 
_relics—not the dogma of transubstantiation, by which one- 
half of the holy Eucharist is taken away from the laity—not 
the priestly tribunal of auricular confession—not the fig- 
ment of works of supererogation—not prayers in an un- 
known tongue—not monks, and nuns, and priestly celibacy— 
not masses for the dead—not inquisitions, and anathemas, and 
dungeons and the stake, assigned, in the bitterness of bloody 
persecution, against all that priests call heresy—not placzag 
a poor infirm mortal on the altar of God, and bowing down 
before him, and kissing his feet, with the proud titles of 
sole Vicar of Christ, and Monarch of Christendom, and all 
the gorgeous magnificence of more than Oriental splendor— 
not the false miracles attributed to the images and pictures 
of the saints, nor the imaginary feats of supernatural pow- 
ers claimed for a few fancied favorites of heaven. None 
of these things, nor all of them united, constitute THE 
Cuurcn. On the contrary, they have been her plague and 
her calamity. We might as well suppose that the manhood 
of a leper consists in his leprosy, as believe that the being 
of the Church consists in those diseases and corruptions 
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which have so long infected her. We freely admit, there- 
fore, that your modern Church of Rome is still a portjén of 
thé Catholic Church, because she has not renounced the 
original doctrines of the faith which gave her being ; and 
the same is true of all the Churches of Christendom. The, 
controversy is not about those doctrines which we hold 
alike, but about her idolatry, superstition, and despotism, 
which she insists on maintaining as essential to her ewist- 
ence, while we insist that they are a loathsome disease, which 
should be totally cleansed away. The leper speaks truly in 
one sense, when he asserts that he has always been the 
same man, but he speaks falsely if he alleges that for this 
reason he must have been always in the same condition. 
And so the Church of Rome may truly claim that in one sense 
she has always been the same Church, but she speaks most 
falsely when she declares that, for this reason, she must 
always have maintained her present faith and discipline. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point because the whole 
strength of your advocate’s argument lies in the sophistical 
ingenuity with which it is mystified, and many writers have 
thus been led quite astray. Some have conceived them- 
selves obliged to resort to an invisible Church, existing se- 
cretly through long ages, unknown to the world. While 
others have fancied that a pure Church existed from apos- 
tolic times, and that the Waldenses were entitled to claim 
the special privilege of belonging to it. While a third 
party have maintained that the Church had wholly failed 
for many centuries, and had become altogether the syna- 
gogue of Satan, notwithstanding the express promise of 
our Lord to Peter that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against it. ‘The truth of the matter, however, is 
perfectly plain, if it be regarded in the light of the serip- 
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tural analogy presented by the case of the ancient Church 
of Israel, and according to the principles of faith which 
constitute the ‘being of the Church, as distinguished from 
all adventitious and extraneous additions. And thus under- 
stood, there is no longer any difficulty in the question. 

The closing passage of Dr. Milner’s 26th letter is only 
to be noticed for the bold assumption with which he states, 
that “the most demonstrative proofs of the antiquity and 
originality of our religion are gathered from comparing it 
with that contained in the works of the ancient fathers.” I 
have already shown how false is this boast, on the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Rutz or Farru, and on some other 
points in controversy, and I shall exhibit a similar contra. 
riety, in the questions which yet remain to be examined. 
For happily, notwithstanding the writings of the fathers 
have been most shamefully interpolated by the frauds and 
forgeries of your monks and priests, as a multitude of your 
own writers freely acknowledge, yet enough still remains 
of the true records of Christian antiquity, to vindicate the Ref- 
ormation of the English Church, and to establish the charge 
of doctrinal imnovation against the advocates of Romanism. 

I conclude, therefore, by this general result of the whole 
argument. We believe in the Holy Catholic Church, as 
being the aggregate of all the Churches of Christendom, 
all of which belong to it precisely so far as they maintain 
the original faith, morals, worship and discipline established 
by the authority of the inspired Apostles. We hold that it 
was by virtue of these that they became true Churches of 
Christ in the beginning, and that this is the only standard 
by which they can continue true Churches to the end. We 
hold that no Church has a right to add to that standard in 
any essential point of faith or discipline, though all Church- 
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es have a right to establish rules of form and order, in sub- 
ordination to the fixed principles of Apostolic precgpt and 
example. We apply this test to your Church of Rome, and 
acknowledge her to be a branch of the Catholic Church, in 
all those parts of her Creed, of her ministerial succession, 
and her worship and discipline, which remain in confor- 
mity with the primitive Church Catholic. But in her doc- 
trine of pontifical power, in her worship of the Virgin, the 
saints, their images and relics, in her system of purgatory; 
indulgences and masses for the dead, in her priestly celi- 
bacy, her service in an unknown tongue, and her enforced 
auricular confession, in her transubstantiation and denial 
of the cup to the laity, in her inquisitions, dungeons, and 
persecutions unto death, in her monastic vows, false mira- 
cles, pious frauds and canonization, and in her toleration of 
Jesuitical immorality, we hold her to be not only uncatholic, 
but schismatical, heretical, and anti-Christian. We charge 
her with being the great cause of the severance of the 
Catholic Church in the ninth century, and of the worldli- 
ness, impiety, and infidelity which characterize the religion 
of all Christendom to this day. And while we confess our own 
share in the prevailing deficiency of personal holiness, we 
hold that our Reformed Church presents the nearest approx- 
imation, on the whole, to the primitive Catholic system, re- 
taining all the doctrines of Apostolic faith, in union with 
Apostolic order, appealing to the divine Scriptures as our 
constant rule, interpreting them in accordance with the 
primitive Councils and Creeds, abjuring the novel dogmas, 
the deluding superstitions, and the priestly despotism of 
modern introduction, and thus, according to the rule of Vin-. 
cent, holding what was held aLways, EVERYWHERE, AND BY 
ALL, FOR THIS ALONE I8 TRULY CATHOLIC. 
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LETTER XXIIJ. 


Mosr REVEREND Sir: 


I come, at length, to the fourth and last mark of the true 
Church, namely, her Apostolicity, as we profess in the Ni- 
cene Creed: “J believe in One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church.” Dr. Milner enters largely into the proof that 
the Apostles appointed those who should succeed them, in 
the higher functions of government, ordination and disci- 
pline, which belonged,to their own office ; and that the Bish- 
ops so constituted were to form the true Apostolical succes- 
sion to the end of the world. In this there is no contro- 
versy, for we hold the same. But he asserts that “our 
Lord appointed Simon to be the centre of union and head 
pastor over the other Apostles, charging him to feed His 
whole flock, sheep as well as lambs, giving him the keys 
of His kingctom of heaven, and changing his name into that 
of Peter, or Rock, adding, on this rock I will build my 
Church. Thus dignified, St. Peter first established his See 
at Antioch, and afterwards removed it to Rome, the capital 
of Kjurope and the world. Here, having, with St. Paul, 
sealed the Gospel with his blood, he transmitted his prero- 
gative to St. Linus ;” and thus every Bishop of Rome claims 
to be the essential head and chief pastor of all the Churches 
in the world, so that unless they be in unity with him, they 
cannot be the Churches of Christ, nor possess any warrant 
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This assumption, on which rests the whole te pokes 
ture of Papal despotism, we hold to be directly at war with 
true Catholic principle, false in all its parts, and subversive, 
as your own history has proved, of the liberty, the purity, 
and the proper influence of the Gospel. I shall proceed, 
therefore, to prove, by plain evidence, that it is contrary to 
the Scriptures, contrary to the fathers, contrary to the Coun- 
cils, absurd in itself, and historically fatal to Christian 
unity. 

The passage of Scripture on which your Roman theolo- 
gians rely, is in the Gospel of St. Matthew, xvi. 18, where 
our Lord saith to the Apostles, ‘““ Whom say ye that I am 2” 
And Simon Peter answered and said, “ Thou art the Christ; 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in neaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall »e loosed in 
heaven.” 

Here, then, the first question presented is, Whether the 
rock on which the Church should be builded was Curist 
Himself, as the Son of the living God, whom Peter had just 
confessed ; or whether this rock was Peter, the Apostle ? 
And we maintain that the rock was Curist, while you hold 
that the rock was Peter. 

The second question is, Whether the promise of the keys . 
of the kingdom of heaven was intended to give Peter any 
pre-eminence over the other Apostles? And the language 
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used by our Lord (Jo. xxi. 16), where He charges Peter to 
“ feed His sheep and His lambs,” is to be taken in connec- 
tion with this, as you rely on both for your scriptural evi- 
dence. 

Now with respect to the first point, viz., to whom the 
word rock is to be applied, we charge your divines with a 
manifest error. For you hold that the Saviour gave to Pe- 
ter the very name Rock, which, if it were true, would fur- 
nish a strong support to your theory. But the word trans- 
lated Peter, in the original Greek of St. Matthew, is 7étgoc, 
which signifies @ stone, whereas the rock is métoa; and 
hence the two words are not the same, as vour writers as- 
sume, but are different in gender, in termination, and in 
meaning. . 

To prove this assertion plainly, I shall first adduce a 
number of passages from the Old Testament, in which the 
word Rocx is figuratively applied to ruz Derry. But here, 
I am sorry to say that I cannot have recourse to your Latin 
Vulgate, nor to your Douay Bible, because they are not 
faithful to the original Hebrew. I shall quote, therefore, 
from our own far more reliable version, and shall add, in 
every text, the Hebrew word, and shall append, besides, the 
translation of your own eminent Pagnini, and Arias Mon- 
tanus; the first of whom, as you know, was a Dominican 
friar of great celebrity, who spent twenty-five years, under 
the patronage of Pope Leo X., in translating the Scriptures ; 
and the second was a Benedictine monk, a member of your 
Council of Trent, acknowledged as one of the most learn- 
ed divines of the sixteenth century. The correctness of 
our English Bible is thus attested unconsciously by the 
highest authority amongst yourselves. 

The passages are the following, viz. :— 
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: j Heb. Pagnini § Montanus. 
Deut. xxx. 4. He is tuz Rock, His work 


is perfect,a God of truth, yy PrTra. is 
15. Hé lightly esteemed tHE 
Rock of his salvation, . “yy Prrram. 
“ xxxii. 18. Of rue Rock that begat thee 
thou art unmindful, - Say Petra. 
“31. Their Rock is not as our 
Rock, our enemies them- 
selves being judges, - yy Perra. 
“  « 37. Where is tae Rock in 
whom they trusted? . Sy yy Prrra. 
Sam. 2, 2 (called in the Vulgate and - 
Douay Bible 1 Kings). 
Neither is there any 


ce 4 


= 


Rock like our God, . Sy Perra. 
2 Sam. xxii. 32. Who is a Rock, save our 
God? .. 5 sy Perra. 


“ty xxiii, 3.;The God of leredt.paids.the 
Rock of Israel spake, . ‘Sy  Prrra. 
Psalm xxviii. 1. Unto Thee will I cry, O 


Lord, my Rock, . sy  Prrra. 
“ — xxxi. 3. For Thou art my Rock said 
my fortress, . 3 » osny Prrra. 


st Ixii. 2. God only is my Rock, . Syy Prrra. 
“ |xxili, 26. God is the Rock of my 
heart (Marginal Version), ‘5:2 Rupxs. 
“ Ixxviti. 35. They remembered that God 
was their Rock, . oa chy = PER Ae 
“« xev. 1. Make a joyful noise to the 
Rock of our salvation, . ‘sy Forrrruprnt. 
Isaiah, xxvi. 4. In the Lord Jehovah is the 
Rock or Aczs (Margi- 
nal Version), pop siy yz  Perra SecuLorum. 
“xxx. 29. When one goeth to the 
Rock ofIsrael(Marg.V.), ‘sy Perra. 


To these I shall add the text from 2 Sam. xxii. 2 (which 
is your 2 Kings), “'The Lord is my Rock,” this being the 
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only one where your own version agrees with ours, and 
with the original Hebrew, on the point in question. 

When we turn from the Old to the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, we find two other passages applicable to the subject, 
both from the Apostle Paul: 1 Cor. x. 4, “ For they drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock © 
(rétoa) was Christ.” And again: 1 Cor. iii. 11, “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus.” In all of these texts, the word Rocx is applied to 
the Divine Nature, nor is it ever appropriated, in a 
spiritual sense, to any mortal. } 

On the other hand, the word stone is employed frequently 
to signify the faithful believers in Christ. Thus, 1 Pet. ii. 
5, “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house.” 
1 Cor. i1. 12, “If any man build on this foundation precious 
stones.” Rev. xxi. 19, “ The foundations of the wall of the 
city were adorned with precious stones.” Ib. v. 14, “ And 
the walls of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the 
names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb.” 

The word 7érgo¢, however, occurs but rarely in the Scrip- 
tures of the Septuagint version. Nevertheless, its meaning 
is perfectly clear and plain, as in the following passages :— 


2 Mac., i. 16.—Bdddovres wérpouc cvvexepayvbweay rov hysubva, “ Cast- 
ing stones, they slew the leader.” 

2 “ iv. 41.—svvaprdcayres b: piv rerpovs, ‘Catching up stones,” 

Job, xlv. 20.—nerpovs ogevdévnc, or, as the more common version 
expresses it, rerpo86dov xoprov, a machine for throw- 
img stones. 


The learned Trommius, the author of the Concordance of 
the Septuagint, accordingly, gives wétoa invariably the sense 
of rupes, or Rock, and métpo¢ the single meaning of lapis, 
or stone. And hence our translators were fully justified 
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in their version of méroc in the decisive text of Jo. i. 42, 
where the Saviour saith to Simon, “ Thou shalt bé called 
Cephas, which is, by interpretation, A stong.” Nor can the 
authors of your Latin Vulgate and your Douay Bible be 
easily excused for the art with which they evaded the whole 
meaning of this passage, by employing the name Petrus, or 
Peter, instead 2f giving the true sense of the Greek word 
nétooc. For it is manifest that the term had an interpreta- 
tion, and that the inspired Apostle intended to give it. But 
Petrus in Latin, or Peter in English, gives no interpretation 
at all. And thus, by this ingenious but perfectly indefensi- 
ble management, your Bibles have effectually mystified the 
very text which, if fairly translated, would have settled the 
whole question. 

Let the reader now compare this signification with the 
further commentary of the same inspired Apostle in the 19th 
chapter of the Apocalypse, already quoted, where he saw, in 
vision, that the walls of the heavenly city, the New Jerusa- 
lem, were garnished with precious stones, that they had 
twelve foundations, and that in them were the names of 
the twelve Apostles of the Lamb, and he will see at once 
the admirable agreement of the whole. For the word foun- 
dation is used in a double sense : one applicable to the rock 
on which the whole edifice is built, and this is the foun- 
dation to which St. Paul refers when he saith, “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus.” But the other sense is applicable to the stones 
which are laid upon the rock, on which the superstructure 
is to be erected. In that secondary foundation, rocks can 
not be employed, but it must consist of stones, fitly prepared, - 
and accurately joined together. And therefore St. John 
settles the whole dispute when he declares that these foun- 
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dations were garnished with precious stones, that they were 
TWELVE in number, and that in them were the names of the 
twelve Apostles. Your Romish notion of St. Peter’s being 
the one foundation, and the other Apostles being built on 
him, is here utterly exploded. He was 7ét@o¢, a stone, not 
métoa, the Rock. He was a precious stone, and one of the 
twelve foundation stones, but the other eleven were precious 
foundation stones as well as he. 

Taking this unerring commentary of St. John for our 
guide, therefore, we may thus paraphrase, with perfect cer- 
tainty, the words of the Redeemer: “ Blessed art thou, Si- 
mon Bar-Jona, for thou hast acknowledged in me the divine 
and Almighty Rocx or IsrarL. Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed this unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
And I say unto thee that thou art a sTons, a living, precious 
stone, which shall be set, along with thy fellows, in the 
twelve foundations of my celestial city. For on the Rock 
which thou hast confessed I will so build my Church, that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And to thee 
I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, for thou shalt 
be the first to open the Church by the power of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost. And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. And on all 
the other foundation stones in my heavenly city I will be- 
stow the same high privileges. For on them, together 
with thee, after my great sacrifice is accomplished, and I 
have risen in triumph from the dead, I will breathe the 
breath of my divine power, and then will I fulfil my prom- 
ise, by saying to all my chosen Apostles, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
untothem; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
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That this is the true scope of the Saviour’s words, con- 
nected altogether, will be made manifest by the other testi- 
mony of Scripture, and by the plain declarations of the an- 
cient fathers. For we read in the Gospel narratives that 
the Apostles disputed among themselves who should be the 
greatest, and our Lord, instead of telling them that Peter 
was already designated to be their prince and pastor, puts 
aside the whole question in these remarkable words: “ You 
know that the princes of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
they that are the greater exercise power upon them. It 
SHALL NOT BE SO AMONG you, but whosoever will be the 
greater among you let him be your minister, and he that 
would be first among you shall be your servant.”* 

The same inference follows irresistibly from the act of 
the blessed Redeemer, when He had risen from the dead, 
and gave the spiritual commission to His Apostles.t For 
we read that He came into the room where they were as- 
sembled together, and said to them, “‘ Peace be to you. As 
my Father hath sent me, I also send you. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given them; and whose sins ye shall retain they are re- 
tained.” Here the Saviour makes no distinction whatever. 
St. Peter had the first promise of the keys, because he first 
acknowledged our Lord’s divine character. But when the 
time had come to fulfil that promise by the actual gift of 
spiritual powers, all the Apostles are included together, and 
not the slightest hint is furnished of Peter’s supposed su- 
premacy. 

In the book of the Acts of the Apostles we find not a 
trace of this fancied authority. On the contrary, Peter, 


* Mat. xx. 25. See also Mat. xxiii. 8; Lu. ix. 46, xxi. 24. 
+-Jo, xx. 22: 
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with John, was sent to the Samaritans (ch. viii. 14), and 
in the Council of the Apostles which met at Jerusalem (ch. 
xv.), about the question which Paul and Barnabas submitted 
to them concerning the obligation of the Gentile converts to 
keep the ceremonial law, Peter does not appear to ‘have ex- 
ercised any superior prerogative. He gave his opinion, 
which was received favorably, but he did not summon the 
Council ; and James presided, and proposed the formal de- 
cree, which was sent forth in the name of the “ Apostles 
and Ancients, brethren,” according to your Roman version ; 
so that here we have a strong example directly in the face 
of Peter’s imagined superiority. Nor is it to be questioned 
that if this inspired history be taken for our guide, the most 
prominent name among the Apostles, especially where the 
Gentiles are concerned, is not that of Peter, but of Paul. 

Let us hear, however, the words of St. Paul himself in 
relation to this matter, as they are given in his Epistle to 
the Galatians (ch.1i., v. 15), according to your own version, 
the Douay Bible :-— 

“When it pleased Him who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by His grace to reveal His 
Son in me, that I might preach Him among the Gentiles, 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went 
I to Jerusalem to the Apostles who were before me, but I went 
into Arabia, and again I returned to Damascus. Then, 
three years after, I came to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
stayed with him fifteen days, but other of the Apostles I 
saw none, except James, the brother of the Lord.. Then, 
fourteen years after, I went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. And I went up ac- 
cording to revelation, and communicated the Gospel which 
I preach among the ioe ; but apart to them who 
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seemed to be something, lest perhaps I should run, or had 
run,in vain. But neither Titus, who was with me, béing a 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised, but because of 
false brethren unawares brought in, who came in privately 
to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that 
they might bring us into bondage. To whom we yielded 
not by subjection, no, not for an hour, that the truth of the 
Gospel might continue with you.” 

“ But of them who seemed to be something,” continues 
the Apostle, “(what they were some time, it is nothing to 
me; God accepteth not the person of man), for‘to me, they 
that seemed to be something, added nothing. But on the 
contrary, when they had seen that To ME WAS COMMITTED 
THE GOSPEL OF THE UNCIRCUMCISION, AS TO PETER Was 
THAT OF THE CIRCUMCISION, (for He who wrought in Peter 
to the apostleship of the circumcision, wrought in me also 
among the Gentiles:) And when they had known the 
grace that was given to me, James aND CrrHas AND JoHN, 
WHO SEEMED TO BE PILLARS, gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, THAT WE SHOULD GO TO THE 
GENTILES, AND THEY TO THE CIRCUMCISION. But when 
Cephas was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
because he was blamable. For before that some came 
from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when they 
were come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
those of the circumcision. And to his dissimulation the 
rest of the Jews consented, so that Barnabas also was led 
by them into that dissimulation. But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly unto the truth of the Gospel, I said to 
Cephas before them all: If thou, being a Jew, livest after | 
the manner of the Gentiles, and not of the Jews, how dost 
thou compel the Gentiles to follow the way of the Jews 2” 
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No ingenuity can reconcile this statement of St. Paul 

with your Roman hypothesis of Peter’s supremacy. For 
not only does he speak of Peter without the slightest note 
of his supposed authority over the other Apostles, but he 
names him along with James and John, placing James first, 
and says of the whole three that they sremEep To BE PIL- 
Lars. Next, he expressly states, that when they had seen 
that to him was committed the Gospel of the uncircumeision, 
they all concluded that they were to go to the circumcision— 
that is, the Jews—while he and Barnabas should go to the 
Gentiles: And in effect we find, in the Book of the Acts, 
the extent of St. Paul’s labors among the Gentiles, and par- 
ticularly that the Lord sent him to Rome, where he founded 
the Church, preaching for two years together in that im- 
perial city, while not a word is said of Peter’s being there 
at any time. Lastly, we see that St. Paul, at Antioch, was 
obliged to rebuke St. Peter, who is spoken of as if he was 
under the influence of St. James ; and it is plain that, in- 
stead of permitting Peter to act with any authority over 
him, he rather asserted his own authority against Peter’s 
dissimulation. It is impossible for any mind which is not 
-utterly blinded by determined prejudice, to believe that St. 
Paul could have acted and written thus, if his divine Mas- 
ter, who inspired him, had ever designed to confer on 
St. Peter the sovereign chieftainship over the whole Church, 
so boldly insisted upon by your Papal hypothesis. 

‘It is further worthy of remark, in this brief examination 
of the scriptural proof, that only one of the four Evangelists 
mentions the address of our Lord to Peter, on which the 
claims of the Papacy are supposed to rest, whereas, if the 
meaning of the passage were what your writers suppose, 
we should naturally expect that it would be a prominent 
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topic amongst them all. And in the two epistles of St. 
Peter himself, where we might fairly look for 7, su- 
premacy, if he believed that he had ever been ifvested 
with it, there is not only a perfect want of the slightest 
claim of the kind, but on the contrary, there is far less of 
apostolic power intimated than there is in the epistles of St. 
Paul and St. John. And yet, your Popes presume to make 
their anti-scriptural dogma essential to the very being of 
the Church, and even necessary to salvation! 

To my own mind, however, the statement of St. Paul is 
conclusive, to prove that he, and not Peter, was the chosen 
Apostle of the Gentiles. For first, he goes upon his divine 
mission without conferring with any of the other Apostles, 
and spends three years in his work of conversion. Then 
he visits Jerusalem to see Peter, but this interview does not 
seem to have been satisfactory, because we must refer to . 
it the passage in the Acts (ix. 26), where it is said, “ When 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to 
the disciples, but they were all afraid of him, and believed 
not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the Apostles, and declared unto them how 
he had seen the Lord in the way,” &c. For St. Paul 
expressly refers his fellowship with Barnabas to his second 
visit, fourteen years after the first, and there he states, that 
“when the Apostles had seen that to me was committed the 
Gospel of the uncircumeision, as to Peter was that of the 
circumcision, and when they had known the grace that was 
given to me, James and Cephas and John, who seemed to 
be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fel- 
lowship, that we should go to the Gentiles, and they to the 
circumcision.” Thus, it is evident that the Apostles ad- - 
mitted his claims, on the ground that Christ Himself had 
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already committed to him the Gospel of the Gentiles, and 
their assent was predicated on this divine call, which gave 
him to be the chosen Apostle of the uncircumcised, and 
limited Peter to be the Apostle of the Jews. But Rome is 
a Gentile Church, as we are. And therefore this passage 
alone seems decisive of the whole question about Peter’s 
imaginary supremacy. 
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LETTER A247 y. 


Most REVEREND Sir: 


I nave promised to prove that the figment of St. Peter’s 
supremacy as the first Bishop of Rome, with the Papal au-> 
thority derived from it, not only stands opposed to the evi- 
dence of Scripture, but also to the testimony of the fathers, 
and to this I must now ask your attention. The negative 
and circumstantial proof furnished from this source would 
occupy a volume, and I have already written a book upon 
it, as you know, because you honored me with a reply.* At 
present, however, I shall confine myself to a few positive 
and direct witnesses, which will be amply sufficient for the 
purpose. ; 

First, then, we find Ireneus, the Bishop of Lyons, about 
A. D. 170, expressly stating that the Church of Rome was 
founded and established by the blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul, who delivered to Linus the Episcopal right to govern 
at.t Here is a positive contradiction to the assertion of 
Dr. Milner, that St. Peter was himself the Bishop of Rome. 
And, indeed, when we remember that the Saviour com- 
manded the Apostles to go and teach all nations, so that 
they were of necessity obliged to travel from country to 
country in the performance of their mighty task of going 


* The Church of Rome, &c. 
t Ireneus, Contra Haeres., Lib. 3, cap. iii., § 1. 
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“into all the world,” we see how utterly absurd must be the 
hypothesis that any one amongst that little band could sit 
down as Bishop of Antioch for seven years, and then plant 
himself at Rome for twenty-five years more, as your writers 
fancy to have been the fact in the case of the Apostle Pe- 
ter. 

Next I shall quote the testimony of Origen, about A. D. 
250, as follows:—‘If you suppose that the Church is 
built by God upon one single rock (Peter), what do you say of 
John, the Son of Thunder, and every one of the other Apos- 
tles? Or shall we say that the gates of hell were not to 
prevail especially against Peter? Were they, then, to pre- 
vail against the other Apostles and perfect believers? Or 
was it to Peter alone that the Lord gave the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven? And if this is common to the others, 
I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, how should 
not those things which precede it, and which are evidently 
connected. with it, be common likewise? For here it 
seems to be said to Peter, Whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, &c.; but in the Gospel of 
John, the Saviour, giving the Holy Spirit to the disciples 
by breathing on them, saith, Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; 
whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted to them, and 
whose you shall retain they are retained.”* 

“ But since there are some,” saith Origen, a little farther 
on, “ who interpret this passage” (viz., Mat. xvi. 18) “of 
the Episcopacy as being Peter, and teach that by the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, received from the Saviour, those 
things which are bound by them, that is, condemned, are 
bound in heaven, and those which are loosed on earth are 


* Origen. Comment. in Mat., Tom. 1, p. 274. 
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loosed in heaven, it may be admitted that they speak truly, 
if they have the quality on account of which it was/said to 
Peter, Thou art Peter, and if they are such that upon them 
the Church can be built by Christ, and this privilege can 
be justly granted to them. But if any one be not what Pe- 
ter was, nor be possessed of those qualities which have been 
mentioned, and yet thinks that he, like Peter, can bind upon 
the earth, so that those things which he binds shall be also 
bound in heaven, and that he can loose upon the earth, so 
that whatever he looses shall be loosed also in heaven, that 
man is proud, not knowing the sense of the Scriptures, and be- 
ing lifted up with pride, he falls into the crime of the devil.”* 

The famous Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, was cotempo- 
rary with Origen, and appears to have adopted, to some ex- 
tent, the notion which was now beginning to be maintained 
in favor of Roman supremacy. But this doctrine was yet 
in its infancy, and very far from being acknowledged by 
any of the fathers of the third century in the form which it 
afterwards assumed. Thus Cyprian, for example, speaks 
upon the claim of primacy: “ Peter, whom the Lord chose 
first, and upon whom he built his Church, when Paul dis- 
puted with him on the subject of circumcision, claimed 
nothing insolently to himself, nor arrogantly assumed any- 
thing. Nor did he say that he held the primacy, and that 
he ought to be obeyed by those who were new, and subse- 
quent to himself.”+ ‘Throughout his epistles addressed to 
the then Bishop of Rome, Cyprian calls him his “ colleague,” 
his “ fellow-Bishop,” or his “brother,” in no instance giv- 
ing him any title of superior respect or reverence. He ac- 
knowledges. the greater importance of the Roman Church, 


* Origen. Comment. in Mat., Tom. 1, p. 279-280. 
t Cypriani Epist. ad Quin., p. 140. 
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but rests it on the ground of secular influence, saying, 
“ Plainly, oz account of its magnitude, Rome ought to pre- 
cede Carthage.”* And when a warm controversy arose 
between himself and Stephen, the then Bishop of Rome, 
about the validity of heretical baptisms, Cyprian maintained 
his equality of rights, laying down this general law, “ that 
every Bishop exercises the free choice of his own will in the 
administration of the Church, having to render an account of 
his acts to the Lord.” 

I proceed next to Eusebius, the Bidar of Cesarea, who 
flourished in the latter part of the third and the beginning 
of the fourth century, and who is usually styled the father 
of ecclesiastical history, having produced a celebrated work 
on that subject, from the beginning of the Gospel to his own 
day, well known to theologians. It is in this book that we 
should ‘unquestionably find your system of the Papacy, if 
any such had been established, but throughout the whole 
volume there is not only a perfect absence of everything 
which could intimate it, but on the contrary, there is an 
abundance of evidence circumstantially irreconcilable with 
the Papal claim. 

Thus, in the 14th chapter of his 2d book, Eusebius 
speaks of Peter, the great and powerful Apostle, being con- 
ducted to Rome to oppose Simon the Magician, and of Mark 
being requested to put in writing what the Apostle had 
preached there. But nothing is said about his being Bishop 
of Rome, or claiming any authority over the other Apos- 
tles. In the 3d book, chapter 1, the historian speaks of the 
Apostles in the following terms :—* The holy Apostles and 
disciples of the Saviour, being scattered over the whole 


* Cypriani Ep. ad Cornelium, p. 70, 
+ Ib. ad Stephanum, p. 142. 
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world, Thomas, according to tradition, received Parthia as 
his allotted region; Andrew received Scythia, and John, 
Asia; where, after continuing for some time, he died at 
Ephesus. But Peter is supposed to have preached through 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia, to the 
Jews who were scattered abroad, who also, coming to Rome, 
was crucified with his head downward, having requested, of 
himself, to suffer in this way. But of Paul, who can suffi- 
ciently speak, spreading the Gospel from Jerusalem to [llyri- 
cum, and finally suffermg martyrdom under Nero ?” 

This primitive historian, in his next chapter, relates the 
beginning of the Roman Episcopate in these words: “ After 
the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, Linus was the first that re- 
ceived the Episcopate at Rome.” Here his testimony con- 
firms that of Irenzus, and both of them are altogether irre- 
concilable with the Papal assumption. 

But let me now pass on to the testimony of the famous 
Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, who flourished in the follow- 
ing century. ‘ Farru,” saith this eminent father, “1s THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE CuHuRcH, for it was not said of the 
flesh of Peter, but of his faith, that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against it.”* 

Again: “ Believe,” saith Ambrose, ‘“‘as Peter believed, 
that you also may be blessed, that you may deserve to hear, 
Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven. For WHOEVER OVERCOMES THE FLESH IS 
A FOUNDATION OF THE CuURCH.”f 

And again, saith Ambrose, “ THE rock 1s Curist, for 
they drank of that spiritual rock which followed them, and that 


* S. Ambros. Op. Ed. Bened., Tom. 2, p. 711, De Incarn. Sacram., - 
cap. iv., § 34. 
+ Ib. Tom. 1, p. 1406. 
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rock was Christ. And He has not denied to His disciple 
even the favor of this word, that he may be also a Peter, 
because from the Rock he derives the solidity of perse- 
verance and the firmness of faith.* Upon that rock thy 
house is built, that it may be struck by no spiritual wicked- 
ness. The rock is thy faith. Faith is the foundation of the 
Church.”t 

“ What is said to Peter,” saith he elsewhere, “is said 
to all the Apostles.”t “Nor is this operation of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, found only in Peter, but the 
same unity of the divine work is revealed in all the Apos- 
tles, as the authority of the heavenly constitution.” 

“ Nor was Paul inferior to Peter, although the one was a 
foundation of the Church, and the other a wise architect, 
knowing how to establish the steps of those who believed : 
nor was Paul, I say, unworthy of the Apostolic College, 
since he also may be compared with the first, and is second 
to none. For he who does not acknowledge himself in- 
ferior, makes himself equal.” || 

Once more, to show the independence of the fourth cen- 
tury with respect to the Church of Rome, notwithstanding 
Ambrose, being the Bishop of Milan, was so near a neigh- 
bor to it, we find him employing this language: “TI desire 
in all things to follow the Church of Rome ; but neverthe- 
less, we men have sense also, and therefore whatever is 
more correctly practised elsewhere, we are more correct in prac- 
tising.”"T 

* S§. Ambros. Op., Ed. Bened., Tom. 1, § 97, p. 1407. 
t Ib. § 98. 

t Ib. Tom. 1, p. 858. 

§ Ib. Tom. 2, p. 662. 

\| Ib. p. 664, § 158. 

q Ib. p. 362-3. 
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These extracts might be greatly extended, but they are 
more than sufficient to show that this celebrated father of 
the fourth century held no such doctrine concerning St. 
Peter and the Papacy, as your advocates would persuade us 
to attribute to the primitive Church. 

The next witness to whom I shall appeal is the famous 
Jerome, who is a special favorite with your theologians, be- 
cause he addressed a letter to Damasus, the Roman Bishop 
of that day, in which he speaks in strong terms of the 
chair of Peter, saying, that “on that rock he knows that 
the Church is built, and that whoever eats the lamb out of 
that house is profane.” But there are other passages in his 
works which must be taken into consideration before we 
can ascertain his real sentiments, and to these I shall ask 
my reader’s attention. For in that letter it is manifest that 
he was speaking with reference to the doctrines of the faith, 
whereas tho point in question is one of government. And 
here we shall find Jerome laying down principles quite ir- 
reconcilable with your modern Papal system. 

Thus, in his epistle to Evagrius, this eminent father 
saith: “The Church of Rome is not to be thought one 
thing, and that of the whole world another. Gaul, and 
Britain, and Africa, and Persia, and the East, and Judea, 
and all the barbarian nations, adore also one Christ, and 
observe the same rule of truth. If authority is sought for, 
the world is greater than one city. Wherever there is a 
Bishop, whether at Rome, or Eugubium, or Constantinople, or 
Rhegium, or Alexandria, or Tanis, he is of the same excel- 
lency, of the same Episcopate. The power of wealth and the 
lowliness of poverty does not make a Bishop either less or- 
greater ; but they are all the successors of the Apostles.”* 


* Hieron. Op., Tom. 2, p. 221, Hieronymus Evagrio. 
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Again: “ You assert,” saith Jerome, “ that the Church is 
founded upon Peter, although the same thing is elsewhere done 
upon all the Apostles, and all received the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, so that the strength of the Church is consoli- 
dated upon them all alike ; nevertheless, on this account, one 
is elected among the twelve, in order that a head being 
constituted, the occasion of schism might be taken away.”* 

In his Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, xvi., he 
saith, “ On this rock the Lord founded His Church ; from this 
rock, Peter obtained his name. 'The foundation which the 
Apostle, as an architect, laid, is one, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Upon this foundation the Church of Christ is built.”+ 

And again: “Peter, who received his name from the 
firmness of his faith, in his epistle, saith, The presbyters 
who are among you, I, who am your fellow-presbyter, be- 
seech, feed the flock of the Lord among you, not as if by 
constraint, but willingly. Here we show,” continues Jerome, 
“that with the ancients, presbyters and Bishops were the 
same: but by degrees, in order that the plants of dissension 
might be rooted up, the care of government was committed 

‘to one. Therefore, as the presbyters know themselves to 
be subject to him who may be set over them, by the custom 
of the Church, so should Bishops know that they are su- 
perior to the presbyters more by custom than by the truth 
of the Lord’s disposition, and that they ought to govern the 
Church in common.” 

From these extracts it is perfectly manifest that Jerome 
was no believer in your modern Papal theory. For that 
assumes an express grant of supremacy to Peter by Christ 


* Hieron. Op. om., Tom. 2, p. 26, adversus Jovinianum. 
+ Ib. Op. om., Com. in Mat., cap. vii., v. 61. 
+ Ib. Com. in Epist. ad Titum, cap. i. 
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Himself, and to the Popes of Rome, as the Apostle’s suc- 
cessors, giving to the Church of Rome the title of Phother 
and mistress of all other Churches. Whereas Jerome treats 
the headship of Peter as a measure of expediency, to guard 
the better against schism; considers the Bishop of Rome 
to be of no greater authority than any other Bishop; de- 
clares that the rock on which the Church is built is Christ 
Himself; and regards the superiority of Bishops over pres- 
byters as arule established rather by the custom of the 
Church than of the divine arrangement. In this last point, 
it is certain that Jerome was singular in his opinion, nor do 
I profess to adopt it. But whether on that point he was 
right or wrong, it is incontrovertible that he stood entirely 
_ opposed to the modern claims of Romanism. Yet Jerome 
stands on the list of your canonized saints, and the Canon 
law of Rome calls him most blessed. 

From Jerome I proceed to the still brighter name of St. 
Augustin, and his testimony on the question before us will 
be found particularly clear and decisive. 

“T wrote a book,” saith this prince of the fathers, “ against 
the epistle of Donatus, while I was a presbyter, in which I 
said, im a certain place, concerning the Apostle Peter, that 
the Church was built on him as ona rock. * * * But 
I know that very frequently afterwards I expounded our 
Lord’s saying, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, so that it might be understood to mean : 
Upon him whom thou, Peter, hast confessed, saying, Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God; and so Peter, being 
named from this rock, would represent the person of the 
Church, which is built upon this rock, and received the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. For it was not said to him, 
Thou art a rock, but Thou art Peter. Tur rock was 
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Curist, whom Simon having confessed, as the whole 
Church confesses Him, was called Peter.”* 

The same true exposition is given by Augustine in many 
other places. Thus, in his discourse upon the twenty-first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, he speaks as follows :— 

“ Moreover, the Lord saith: Upon this rock I will build 
my Church, because Peter had said, Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God. Upon tuis rock, therefore, which 
thou hast confessed, I will build my Church. For THE rock 
was CurisT; upon which foundation Peter himself was 
also built. For another foundation can no man lay besides 
that which is laid, Christ Jesus. The Church, therefore, 
which is built on Christ, received the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven in Peter, that is, the power of binding and loos- 
ing sins.”} 

Again, Augustine expresses the same idea very forcibly in 
these words: “And I say unto thee, Thou art Peter ; be- 
cause I am a rock (petra), thou art Peter (Petrus), for the 
rock is not from Peter, but Peter from the rock, as Christ 
is not from Christian, but Christian from Christ. And upon 
this rock I will build my Church: not upon Peter, which 
thou art, but upon THE Rock which thou hast confessed. 
But I will build my Church ; I will build Tez, who in this 
answer bearest the figure of the Church.” 

And equally conclusive against your.Papal theory is the 
comment of the same eminent father on the text in the Gos- 
pel of St. John, Feed my sheep, which your modern Church 
of Rome would persuade us to accept as a sufficient proof, 


* §. Augustini Op. om., Ed. Benedict., Tom. 1, p. 23. Retract., 1, J, 
cap. xxi., § 1. 

t Ib. Tom. 3, Pars 2, p. 599. 

+ Ib. Tom. 5, p. 764, 
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that the whole Church, Apostles and all, were committed 
to the pastoral care of St. Peter. “ Feed my sheep,” saith 
Augustine: “I commit my sheep to thee. What sheep? 
Those which I have bought with my blood. I have died © 
for them. Dost thou love me? Die, then, for them. And 
truly as that hireling who was the servant of man should 
give a price for the sheep that were lost, Peter gave his 
blood for the sheep that were saved. But come, brethren, 
I wish to say something for the present time. That which 
was committed to Peter, that which he was commanded to 
do, Nor PETER ONLY, BUT LIKEWISE ALL THE APOSTLES, 
HEARD, HELD, AND KEPT, and chiefly that companion of his 
martyrdom and of his natal-day, the Apostle Paul. They 
heard these things, and transmitted them to us, that we 
might hear them. We FEED, THEREFORE, and are fed with 
you. May God give us strength in such wise to love you, 
that we also may be enabled to die for you, either in fact, 
or in affection.”* 

The famous Chrysostom held the same doctrine with 
Augustine, and likewise Isidore of Pelusium, with others, but 
I shall not enlarge any further upon the evidence of the 
fathers, since more than enough has been adduced to prove 
their direct and positive incompatibility with the modern 
claims of your Papal usurpation. 

That those claims are entirely contrary to the early 
Councils of the Church, it will be my next duty to estab- 
lish. But it may be as well, before I proceed to this proof, 
to remind you of the actual basis of your Roman supremacy. 
For we have seen your own historian, Fleury, stating that 
the Emperor Valentinian, A. D. 366, ordered that the Bishop 


* §. Augustini Op. om., Tom. 5, p. 836, E. Sermo in Natali Apos< 
tolorum Petri et Pauli. 
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of Rome, with his colleagues, should examine the causes of the 
other Bishops,* and this was the real commencement of the 
power which afterwards grew up to such vast dimensions. 
This very act, however, shows that the Church at large 
could not at that time have acknowledged such a preroga- 
tive ; since, if the Pope already possessed the right by a 
DIVINE DECREE, as the successor of St. Peter, the imperial 
mandate would have been quite unnecessary. I need hardly 
observe, that the appellate power is the chief branch of that 
sweeping jurisdiction, which absorbs the whole authority of 
the Church into the sovereignty of its Papal head, and 
makes him, virtually, the Bishop of Bishops, and the king 
of kings. And yet it is certain that the old Canons not only 
yield it no support, but are altogether opposed to it. 

Thus, in the ancient collection called the Apostolic 
Canons, and also in the Apostolical Constitutions, there is 
not a syllable recognizing your Papal doctrine of the pri- 
macy, but every Metropolitan Bishop is spoken of as the - 
equal of the rest. The general aspect of appellate jurisdic- 
tion, even as late as the fourth century, is shown by the 
Canons of the Council of Antioch, A. D. 341, as fol- 
lows :— 

CANON XIV. 

“If a Bishop be found guilty of crime, and it so happen 
that the Bishops of his province differ, some holding him 
to be innocent, and others guilty, the doubt shall be settled 
by the Metropolitan of the neighboring province, who shall 
call other judges to determine the controversy, and what- 
ever shall seem just shall be approved by these and the 
Comprovincial Bishops.” 


* Page 32. 
19 
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CANON XV. 


Vb 


“Tf any Bishop, accused of crime, shall be condemned by 
all the Bishops of his province, so that all unite in the same 
sentence against him, he shall not be judged by any others 
in any manner, but the condemnation of the Bishops so 
agreeing together shall remain firm.”* 

The Council of Sardica assembled six years later, and 
there, for the first time, the old rule was attempted to be 
changed, by giving a deposed Bishop a right to appeal to 
the Bishop of Rome, who should direct a new trial, if he 
thought proper. But the very language of this Council 
shows that it was a novelty, introduced as a measure of ex- 
pediency. And it was not even then proposed to make the 
Pope a judge of the final decision, according to your mod-. 
ern system ; since the decree only put it into his power to 
commit the case again to another set of Bishops taken from 
a neighboring province.t The law of Valentinian, there- 
fore, was the strongest basis for the Papal ambition to rest 
on; and hence, so far was the supreme judicial authority 
of the Pope from having any claim to be considered as a 
divine prerogative, in the general sentiment of the Church, 
that it took its real rise from the secular power of the em- 
peror. 

Notwithstanding the act of the Council of Sardica, how- 
ever, and the imperial grant of Valentinian, this novel as- 
sumption was by no means acceptable to the Church, for 
we find the first General Council of Constantinople, A. D. 
381, passing a Canon, for the manifest purpose of curbing 
the ambition of Rome, by confining the influential Bishops 
of every diocese to their own jurisdiction. Thus it runs:— 


* Hardouini Concil. Geneval., Tom. 1, p. 600. + Ib. 641. 
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CANON II. 

“ Diocesan Bishops shall by no means approach those 
churches which are beyond the limits affixed to their dio- 
ceses, nor confound them by their presumption ; but accord- 
ing to the Canons, the Bishop of Alexandria shall rule only 
those which are in Egypt, and the Eastern Bishops shall 
only govern the East, those privileges being preserved 
which the Canons of Nicea granted to the Church of An- 
tioch. The Bishops of Asia also shall alone dispense those 
things which belong to Asia, the Bishops of Pontus only 
those which are in Pontus, and the Bishops of Thrace shall 
govern those which are in Thrace.” 

“ But Bishops who are not called shall not intrude to per- 
form ordinations, nor to dispose of any ecclesiastical causes, 
the rules being observed for each diocese which are above 
written. For it is manifest that throughout all the prov- 
inces the Provincial Synod should administer and govern 
all things, according to the regulations of the Council of 
Nicea. The Bishop of Constantinople ought to have the 
PRIMACY OF HONOR with or after (Gr., ueTd) the Bishop of 
Rome, because that is the New Rome.”* 

The synodical epistle of this Council styled Jerusalem, 
expressly, THE Moruer oF aLL THE CHuRcHEs.t And 
thus we see how the highest authority, namely, that of a 
General Council, opposed the new assumption of appellate 
power, sustained the independence of the provinces, and 
even sought to keep down the arrogance of Rome by raising 
the dignity of Constantinople. 

I shall next notice the Council of Milevi, A. D. 402, 
where the twenty-second Canon presents a similar check, 
under a more stringent form. 


* Hard. Concil. General., Tom. 1, p. 809.. t Ib. 826. 
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CANON XXII. 2 

“Tf the presbyters, deacons, or other inferior clergy, 
shall complain of the judgments of their Bishops, let the. 
neighboring Bishops hear them, and whatever may be liti- 
gated among them, let it be concluded by these, with the 
consent of their own Bishops. But if they desire to appeal 
from this, let them not appeal, unless to the Councils of Africa, 
or to the primates of their respective provinces. And if any 
shall appeal to the transmarine Councils, let him not be re- 
ceived into communion by any one in Africa.”* Here we 
have an express prohibition, evidently aimed at Rome, for 
the Council was an. African Council, and its president was 
Aurelius, the Bishop of Carthage, and Italy was its nearest 
transmarine diocese, where the energy of Papal ambition 
was already beginning to be troublesome and dangerous. 

In the year 419, we meet with the records of the sixth 
Council of Carthage, held under Aurelius by 229 Bishops, 
amongst whom was the Bishop Faustinus, the legate of the 
Church of Rome. The proposition being made that the 
Council should adopt the Creed and the Canons of the Gen- 
eral Council of Nicea, and the Roman Legate having stated 
to the assembly that he was instructed to request of the 
Council this act of confirmation, the notary proceeded to 
read the document which the Bishop of Rome had com- 
mitted to the hands of his legate as the record of the Nicene 
Council; but instead of this, it proved to be the Canon of 
the Council of Sardica, recommending an appeal in all cases 
to the Bishop of Rome. The fraud was detected, however, 
by Alypius, the Bishop of Tagasta, who said that he had 
examined the Greek originals of the Council of Nicea, and 


* Hard. Concil. Gen., Tom. 1, p. 1221. 
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that no such Canon was found there. Therefore he prayed 
that Aurelius might send to Constantinople for an authentic 
copy of the acts of that Council, and that they should wait 
until it arrived. This course was adopted, and so the trick 
failed. But it is melancholy to see that, even at this early 
period, so bold a scheme of pious fraud could be attempted 
in the service of Papal ambition.* 

We come now to the General Council of Didicedon! 
A.D.451, where we find a declaration, unanimously adopted, 
condemning, by anticipation, all the additions which were 
afterwards brought into the Creed of Rome, and definitively 
adopted in the Council of Trent, and the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., your modern standard. For after the Council of 
Chalcedon had solemnly confirmed the symbols of Nicea, 
Ephesus, and Constantinople, they passed the following stat- 
ute :— 

“This holy and universal Council has decreed that no 
one may profess, write, compose, or hold or teach fo others, 
any other Creed. And those who shall presume to compose 
any other Creed, or profess, or teach, or deliver any other 
symbol, if they be Bishops or clergy, they shall be strangers 
from the Episcopate and the ministry ; and if they be monks 
or laymen, they shall be anathematized.”t 

And in the twenty-eighth Canon of the same Council, we 
read these words, which are perfectly conclusive against 
the whole claim of your Papal supremacy :— 

“ We determine and decree concerning the privileges of 
the most holy Church of Constantinople, the New Rome. 
For the fathers gave honor to the See of ancient Rome, be- 
cause that was the imperial city. And one hundred and fifty 
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Bishops, beloved of God, moved by the same consideration, 
have granted equal honor to the holy See of New Rome ; 
rightly judging that the city which is honored by the em- 
pire and the Senate, should enjoy equal privileges with the 
ancient queen, Rome, in ecclesiastical matters also, and 
should be extolled and magnified no otherwise than she is, 
as the second after her, and that the Metropolitans of Pontus, 
Asia, and Thrace, as well as the Bishops of those dioceses 
which are among the barbarians, shall be ordained by the 
said See of the most holy Church of Constantinople.”* 

Against this Canon, however, the legates of the Bishop 
of Rome protested strongly, reading from theirsinstructions 
the express command of their master (who had good reason 
to anticipate the course of the Council), that they should not 
suffer his dignity to be violated or diminished in any wise. 
Again, therefore, there was an attempt to impose a false 
reading of the Council of Nicea. For the Papal Legate, 
Paschasinus, recited what he called the sixth Canon of the 
318 fathers, saying that the Church of Rome has always had 
the primacy. And again, the attempted fraud was detected, 
and the true meaning given, which had no such words. 
The decree was accordingly confirmed in favor of the 
Church of Constantinople, and we may readily imagine the 
expressions of indignation and contempt with which the im- 
pudent forgery was branded by the fathers.t But so little 
do your rulers care for historical truth when it stands in the 
way of their exclusive pretensions, that the same falsehood 
is retained in your Canon law, in the name of the Council 
of Nicea, to this day. 

Let the reader now look at the contrariety between the 
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system of your Papal supremacy and the acts of these two 
celebrated General Councils, the first of which was held in 
A. D. 381, and the other in the middle of. the fifth century. 
Your writers maintain that the Pope is the supreme ruler of 
the whole Church, by the appointment of Christ, as the 
successor of St. Peter: whereas the Council of Chalcedon 
declares that a primacy of honor was given to him by the 
fathers, only because the city of Rome was the ancient me- 
tropolis of the empire. Rome insists that this supremacy 
is confined to the Pope: but both the Councils decree that 
there is precisely the same reason for dividing it with the 
Bishop of Constantinople. Rome claims that her superior- 
ity is divine: the Councils declare that it is secular and 
human. Rome calls herself the Mother of all the Churches : 
the Council of Constantinople gives this title, with perfect 
truth, to Jerusalem. Rome claims for the Pope a universal 
appellate power: the Councils forbid appeals beyond the 
Bighops of the adjoining province. Nay, we see by the 
course of the Roman legates on two several occasions, that 
the Bishop of that see did not even pretend, at that time, to 
rest his assumed prerogative upon the grant of our Lord to 
Peter, but only on the decrees of the first General Council 
at Nicea, in A. D. 325, and therefore two fraudulent at- 
tempts were made to impose false copies of that Council 
upon the Councils of Carthage and of Constantinople, both 
of which were detected and repelled. And yet your di- 
‘vines pretend to appeal to the Councils as well as to the 
fathers, and continue to print the forgery of Nicea, in their 
own copies of the ancient Canons, to the present hour! | 
Doubtless, however, this fact may suggest the charitable 
hope that the mass of your clergy sin through ignorance 
because they take the statements of their books for truth 
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and have no access to the original documents of history. 
They are blind leaders of the blind, and therefore théy may 
claim some palliation fur their error. But many of your 
leaders know better. And hence, I-presume, the Jesuitical 
rule, that the end sanctifies the means, is adopted through the 
force of what they call necessity, and fraud and misrepre- 
sentation seem to be pious, if they can be employed to se- 
cure the yoke of the Papal system. 

A few words must suffice to show the truth of my re- 
maining charges, that the Papal claim is absurd in itself, 
and historically fatal to Christian unity. 

That one man should be placed over the whole world, to 
be the judge, the ruler, and the sovereign dispenser of the 
divine will to all mankind, as the vicar of Him who is 
God as well as man, the true Head of the Church, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, is a proposition which, properly considered, is 
extravagant and incredible, because there is not, in the cir- 
cle of mere human power, a possibility of fulfilling suck a 
multifarious and extended agency. Hence, even with the 
assistance of seventy Cardinals, and limited to the concerns 
of a single continent, the administration of the-Papacy has 
been a constant course of delays, of injustice, of briberyy of 
cruelty, of all manner of corruptions, as the pen of your own 
Fleury has depicted it, anterior to the Reformation ; and 
since then, its actual power has dwindled down to such a 
trifle, that the comparison of its mighty claims with its ef- 
fective performance has become simply ridiculous. In 
point of fact, your Church has been regulated, for a long 
season, by the local Bishops and priests, as fully, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as if they had no superior. In point of - 
fact, these men are influenced by various and often con- 
wary motives of expediency. In point of fact. thé Pope 
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and his Cardinals have never been able to govern, in or- 
dinary peace and constancy, for any considerable time, their 
own city of Rome, nor to regulate by any available system 
their fifteen principalities of Italy. And with all the ad- 
vantages of cultivation and intelligence, high art, abundant 
wealth, and controlling sacerdotal dominion, it is an un- 
questionable truth that the territory of the Popes has been 
one of the worst managed among all the States in Europe. 
How preposterous, therefore, in itself, is the idea, that the 
wisdom of God ever appointed such a power to govern the 
world! 

With regard to the last charge, that the Papacy, histori- 
cally speaking, has been fatal to Christian unity, it is de- 
monstrated beyond the reach of honest contradiction. It 
was the Papacy which drove the Oriental Churches into 
schism in the ninth century. Its path was marked ever 
after by rebellions, insurrections, wars, persecutions, here- 
sies, and hatred. Commissioned, according to its own the- 
ory, to be the bond of peace and good-will to men, it was 
usually occupied with the sword of slaughter, raised in the 
defence of its temporal interests or its spiritual despotism. 
And when the period of an extensive reformation came at 
last, it was forced upon mankind, according to the acknowl- 
edgment of your own chief friends, by priestly avarice, 
priestly pride, priestly sloth, and priestly licentiousness. 
All this has been shown sufficiently by the extracts from 
your own historian ; and if the reader has forgotten them, he 
must be thoroughly convinced by perusing the melancholy 
details again. 

And thus, I have assigned the evidence against this car- 
dinal doctrine of Romanism. The Scriptures, the fathers, 
th€Councils, the character of the claim itself, and the voice 
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of history, concur in branding it with the title of Antichrist. 
Nor is there a single quality connected with the Papal 
usurpation, in its practical shape, which can recommend it 
to the mind of any candid and enlightened man. Its theory 
is specious, regarded as a centre of unity, in contrast with 
the open strifes and dissensions of Christendom ; and hence 
it is not wonderful that it has deluded a few credulous and 
discontented proselytes from time to time. But when we 
look into the facts of its history, through long ages of proof, 
we find that, from the period when its claims of domination 
were consummated, there has been no peace—no real union. 
On the contrary, war in all its forms, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, has attended its fearful course ; and the worst 
contentions of the sects, when contrasted with the career 
of Popery, are seen to be no more than the angry disputes 
of children, compared with the thunder of the battle-field, 
and garments rolled in blood. 

The claim of Rome, therefore, to apostolicity, grounded 
on the Papacy, is of all claims the most preposterous and 
audacious. Your Church possesses this attribute in the 
successions of her Bishops and her clergy, and in that por- 
tion of her Creed which she derived from Scripture. And 
that succession we also possess, purified from all corrupt 
inventions, and restored to the standard of the primitive 
Church. Hence we aver that we have this attribute of 
apostolicity in a far higher degree than Rome, notwithstand- 
ing the poor cavils which Dr. Milner raises against our 
title. But these I shall reserve for my next letter. 
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